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^^^"^  X  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  national  coin 
in  circulation  in  France  in  September,  1 898, 
by  M.  de  Foville,  Director  of  the  Hotel  des 
Monnaies,  gave  these  figures  :  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  millions  of  louis  and 
demi-louis ;  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  millions  of  five-franc 
pieces,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  smaller  currency, — a 
total  value  in  francs  of  six  trillion  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  annual  production  of  gold 
was  stated  to  have  more  than  doubled,  and  that  of  silver  to  have 
tripled ;  and  the  value  of  the  latter  metal  to  be  regulated  not  only 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  also  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, greatly  modified  by  the  progress  of  modern  science  and 
industry. 

In  two  works  which  have  recently  appeared,  on  the  Psycholo- 
gic du  Commerce  and  the  Psychologic  dn  Nigociant  Frangais,  may 
be  found  a  general  appreciation  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
aptitudes  of  the  French  people  which  possesses  a  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  present  situation.    In  the  former,  by  M.  H.  Dcpasse, 
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it  is  stated  broadl)-  that  the  principle  of  business  association  is  re- 
puLinaiit  tt^  the  French  character;  "each  one  on  his  own  hook"  is 
a  national  aspiration.  Moreover,  France  is  not,  naturally,  financial 
and  commercial ;  she  is  artistic,  warlike,  and  revolutionary.  "  This 
is  her  i;lor\-,  she  has  an  ideal  very  much  higher  than  the  practical 
details  oi  commerce;  but,  it  appears  that  revolution  and  wars  are 
becoming  less  and  less  the  fashion  ;  less  and  less  do  they  corre- 
spond with  the  ideals  of  modern  nations,  and  art  itself  is  under- 
going profound  modifications  since  it  has  been  obliged  to  address 
itself  to  the  multitude  and  not  to  the  elite.  All  that  which  during 
so  man\'  centuries  constituted  the  superiority  of  France  is  now  at  a 
discount."  "  Political  systems,  eloquence,  originality,  grace,"  says 
a  reviewer,  "  all  these  are  no  longer  seasonable.  Politics,  they  are 
no  more  in  demand ;  the  only  eloquence  admitted  is  that  of  fig- 
ures ;  the  whole  world  is  for  commerce  and  industr)%  and  France 
alone  cannot  take  part. 

"  The  French  have  excellent  ports,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Cher- 
bourg, etc.,  and  they  allow  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and 
Brest  to  prosper  notwithstanding  their  natural  disadvantages.  The 
l"'rcnch  arc  not  willing  to  modify  their  tools,  their  methods,  in 
order  to  compete  with  their  rivals  ;  they  do  not  care  to  manufac- 
ture special  products,  at  moderate  prices,  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  still  export ;  they  do  not  know  how 
to  .send,  as  do  the  Germans,  travelling  salesmen  and  specimens ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  offer  facilities  for  payment  to  their  exotic 
purchasers,  they  do  not  know  how  to  form  commercial  associa- 
tions, syndicates,"  etc.  Consequently,  as  M.  Depasse  states,  while 
in  1872  Germany's  foreign  trade  amounted  to  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  exports,  and  that  of  France 
to  three  thou.sand  seven  hundred  and  .sixty  millions,  in  1895  the 
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French  exports  Iiad  fallen  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  millions,  and  those  of  Germany  had  risen  to  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  millions. 

Meanwhile,  "  money  has  acquired  more  and  more  a  prepon- 
derating influence,  not  only  in  business  affairs — which  would  be  at 
least  half  justifiable — but  in  politics,  in  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions of  State,  in  the  choice  of  officials  and  of  high  public  ad- 
ministrators, in  the  electoral  lists,  in  selecting  the  personnel  of  the 
Chambers  and  of  the  grand  councils  ;  in  all  of  which  the  superior 
power  of  money  weakens,  demoralizes, — particularly  in  France, 
where  life  is  viewed  from  a  different  standpoint.  The  sole  and 
immediate  preoccupation  with  money  does  not  produce  the  same 
effects  everywhere  ; — in  France  they  are  produced  in  a  manner 
most  strikingly  instructive.  The  French  genius  is,  in  eveiy  way, 
diseased  and  turned  backward.  The  French  citizen,  the  family, 
the  commerce,  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  an\'  in  F^urope, — taxes 
which  might  be  corrected,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  more  the 
desire  for  reforms  diminishes  among  us,  the  more  the  desire  for 
wealth  increases.  This,  moreover,  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  Germany,  in  America,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
but  in  France  it  is  so."  Therefore  it  is  concluded  that  the  nation 
which  is  reputed  the  most  intellectual  in  the  world,  burdened  with 
exorbitant  and  badly-arranged  taxes,  witnessing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  supreme  triumph  of  wealth,  is  in  the  most  unfortunate  of 
moral  situations,  one  in  contradiction  with  its  temperament  and 
its  genius.  If  others  of  the  great  nations  are  adapted  for  this, 
France,  certainly,  is  not !  Her  life  consists  in  other  things,  and 
therefore  does  her  vitality  diminish  ;  an  impulse,  a  principle,  which 
perhaps  may  suffice  for  the  animated  and  progressive  life  of  other 
people  will  not  suffice  for  her. 
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IV-causc  of  licr  f^veographical  position,  the  extent  of  her  coast- 
line, and  her  colonies.  iM'ance  should  be  the  first  commercial 
power  in  Europe.  That  she  is  not  so,  M.  Gaston  Donnet  con- 
siders, is  laroely  the  fault  of  the  nc^odaiif  fran^ais.  He  "should 
Lie  hekl  solely  responsible — or  nearly  so — for  the  condition  of 
inferiorit\-  in  which,  to-day,  is  to  be  found  our  foreign  com- 
merce." And  he  proceeds  to  examine  this  derelict  merchant. 
He  is  "always — nearly  always — a  very  honest  man,  conscientious, 
scrupulous,  making  it  a  point  of  honor  to  pay  his  notes  when 
they  fall  due;"  but  he  is  also  "timid,  hesitating,  suspicious,  talka- 
tive, fault-finding,  given  to  routine,  without  any  certain  method 
of  working,  helpless  before  any  enterprises  looking  to  foreign 
development,"  and,  for  his  virtues,  "industrious,  methodical, 
economical,  energetic,  enthusiastic  sometimes,  and  disposed  to 
undertake  great  things,  above  all,  patriotic."  He  "produces  but 
little,  but  that  little  is  of  a  superior  quality.  Now,  to  produce  little, 
but  of  a  superior  quality, — and  consequently  high  in  price, — is  to 
demonstrate  his  ignorance  of  actual  economical  conditions.  It  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  great  deal,  and  cheaply.  This  is  even 
an  elementary  principle.  He  has  a  great  fear  of  no\'elties,  and  a 
great  respect  for  men  who  are  superficially  well  known,  a  sort  of 
fetich  worship  for  engineers  with  diplomas.  Should  an  enterprise 
be  presented  to  him  by  one  of  these,  he  will  invest  his  hundred 
thousand  francs  without  hesitation,  and  another  hundred  thou- 
.sand — if  he  have  it — when  that  is  lost,  but  it  is  useless  to  speak 
to  him  of  promoters  who  have  not  the  official  stamp, — whatever 
be  their  merit,  he  neither  knows  them  nor  wishes  to  know  them. 

"  The  French  merchant  is  too  prudent,  he  does  not  advance 
his  right  foot  until  he  has  made  sure  of  a  place  for  his  left.  This 
method  of  locomotion  is  somewhat  slow.    The  English  ctq  faster." 
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But  how  is  it,  then,  that  he  is  so  rash  at  times  ?  Ah  I  that  is  be- 
cause he  is  garrulous,  he  loves  to  be  advertised, — himself,  not  his 
wares,  which  would  be  more  advantageous.  He  is  a  little  xain, 
and  somewhat  ignorant.  He  still  believes,  quite  firmh-,  that 
France  is  the  navel  of  the  world  ;  that  the  French  trade-mark  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  ones,  that  it  is  scarcel}^  worth  while  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  nor  with  "  coarse 
manufactures,"  nor  with  improved  chemical  processes,  nor  with  a 
great  many  other  things.  Especialh'  with  geography ;  he  does 
not  care  to  have  salesmen  or  agents  outside  of  France,  he 
does  not  care  to  hear  of  the  colonies, — he  sells  nothing  in  them. 
For  him,  France  "  holds  the  sceptre  of  good  taste,"  and  that  is 
sufficient.  But,  "  let  some  one  set  him  the  example ;  he  will  end 
b}^  comprehending,  he  will  begin  to  act.  A  little  more  liberty, 
much  more  initiative,  and  all  peril  is  averted.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  act  quickly,"  or  England  and  Germany  will  gain  all  that  France 
loses. 

All  these  generalities  are  quite  as  true  as  generalities  usually 
arc.  Even  in  Paris,  among  the  small  shopkeepers  and  the  great 
mercantile  houses  with  international  reputations,  many  of  these 
peculiarities  of  the  French  commercial  man  ma}'  still  be  found, — 
a  lack  of  general,  mercantile  information,  especially  of  foreign 
things,  frequently  a  curious  inexactness  in  business  details,  a  firm 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  things  French  (this  is  beginning  to  be 
shaken  b\'  much  evidence  to  the  contrary),  and  a  general  sua\ity 
and  courtes)-  and  consideration  that  almost  or  quite  reconcile  the 
stranger  to  these  idiosyncrasies. 

The  trades  guilds,  the  corporations  dc  metiers,  of  France 
probably  drew  their  principles  and  methods  of  organization  from 
the  "  collewes  of  artisans  "  of  Rome  and  Roman   Gaul.      Durin</ 
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the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  they  experienced  a  great 
de\eK>pnient ;  the  history  of  these  guilds  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  still  to  be  written ;  from  1610 
to  1791,  it  is  a  record  of  official  supervision  which  became  more 
and  more  exacting,  and  in  the  latter  year  most  of  them  dis- 
appeared. In  the  present  century,  the  evolution  of  the  coopera- 
ti\e  idea,  the  social  laws  enacted  under  the  Third  Republic,  and 
especially  that  of  1884  on  the  syndicats  profcssionncls,  are  all 
manifestations  of  that  great  social  question  which  still  awaits  its 
solution.  From  a  ver>^  early  date,  these  different  corps  dc  metiers 
maintained  each  its  patron  saint,  whose  fete  was  celebrated  at  a 
certain  date;  the  more  wealthy  of  these  trades  erected  chapels  in 
which  were  represented  in  colored  windows,  in  statues,  in  pictures, 
and  in  tapestries  the  episodes  of  the  life  of  this  saintly  protector. 
The  most  popular  of  these  were,  naturally,  those  who  had,  during 
their  life  on  this  earth,  exercised  a  manual  calling,  and  who  might 
be,  in  consequence,  considered  as  a  species  of  ancestor.  At  their 
head  was  placed  Saint  Joseph,  whom  the  popular  pictures  and  the 
biblical  wood-cuts  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  frequently  repre- 
sented at  work  at  his  carpenter's  bench,  often  with  the  child  Jesus 
aiding  him,  or  amusing  himself  by  gathering  up  the  chips  and 
shavings.  The  shoemakers  especially  honored  Saint  Crispin, — 
Crepin  or  Crepinien ; — the  bakers.  Saint  Honore,  represented  in  a 
bishop's  robe,  while  behind  him  the  bakers'  assistants  drew  their 
bread  from  the  ovens  ;  the  goldsmiths  and  the  blacksmiths.  Saint 
Eloi ;  the  miners,  in  Belgium  and  France,  Saint  Barbara  and 
Saint  Leonard. 

The  Livrcs  des  Metiers  of  Etienne  Boileau,  divine  in  detail 
the  traditions  and  regulating  the  usages  of  the  corporations  de 
metiers,  is  a  document  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of 
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Frcncli  industry  ;  and  in  tlic  decorative  panel  for  the  Tribunal  de 
Commerce  de  Paris,  by  M.  P.  L.  Delance,  unveiled  in  1894,  and 
reproduced  on  page  7,  the  artist  has  represented  the  Prevot  of 
the  merchants  conducting  the  syndics  of  the  corporations  before 
Etienne  Boilcau,  in  1528,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  this  book 
of  the  trades  guilds. 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  had,  as  well  as  arts  and 
letters,  their  renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  During  the 
peace  which  followed  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  especially 
under  Louis  XII,  thanks  to  the  wise  regulations  of  that  monarch, 
the  agricultural  products  increased  year  by  year.  Under  Francois  I, 
in  the  period  from  1521  to  1527,  the  harvests  were  again  bad,  and 
the  general  distress  was  augmented  by  the  extravagances  of  this 
pompous  and  costly  reign.  The  wars  of  religion  reduced  agricul- 
ture to  such  a  low  state  that  the  hectolitre  of  grain,  which  in 
England  sold  for  eleven  livres,  attained  in  France  the  sum  of 
sixty-one  livres.  Nevertheless,  the  official  dinner  of  a  captain 
of  fifty  men-at-arms,  at  Orleans,  under  Fran9ois  II,  according  to  a 
recent  work  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Belleval,  included,  after  the  soup, 
rabbits,  capons,  young  partridges,  woodcocks,  plovers,  legs  of 
mutton,  a  turkey,  two  dozen  larks,  not  counting  the  pates,  the 
tarts,  and  other  dainties,  and  this  copious  repast,  which  speaks  so 
favorably  for  the  digestion  of  that  age,  cost,  it  appears,  only  eleven 
livres,  ten  sous,  and  eight  deniers, — about  fifty  francs,  or  ten  dol- 
lars, modern  money.  These  comparisons  are,  however,  unreliable, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  at  different  periods. 
Six  aunes — ells  or  yards — of  sausage  could  be  procured  for  only 
three  sous, — but  the  three  sous  were  very  hard  to  get. 

Henri  IV's  able  minister,  Sully,  considered  the  peasant  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  soldier,  and  that  agriculture  was  the  first  source 
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of  the  puhlic  wealth,  in  opposition  to  his  royal  master,  who  be- 
lio\ctl  nianutacturcs  and  commerce  to  be  the  more  important  pro- 
ducers of  riches.  The  enlightened  measures  taken  by  the  king 
and  his  minister  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  throughout 
tlie  nation,  the  protection  of  the  peasant  against  arbitrary  arrest 
or  seizure  of  his  tools  and  cattle,  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
roads, etc.,  were  supplemented  by  the  actixity  of  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen,  reduced  to  idleness  by  the  cessation  of  the  wars, 
and  encouraged  by  tlie  royal  authority  to  remain  on  their  estates 
throughout  the  year,  and  to  cultivate  them.  Notwithstanding 
Sull\-'s  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures  of  articles 
of  luxur\-,  and  his  inclination  toward  sumptuary  measures,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  became  general,  special  privileges 
were  accorded  the  manufactories  of  ciystal  and  glass  of  Melun, 
to  those  of  stuffs  and  cloth-of-gold  and  silverware  of  Paris,  to 
those  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie.  Subsidies  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  fabricators  of  fine  linens,  of  silk  stockings,  of  gilded 
and  stamped  leathers,  to  a  manufacturer  of  gold  thread  like  that  of 
Milan,  and  to  the  working  of  the  marble  quarries  of  the  Pyrenees. 
In  1604,  a  commercial  assembl}',  or  commerce,  proposed  a 
general  reformation  of  the  corps  de  metiers,  examined  the  means 
of  remedying  the  decline  in  quality  of  woven  stuffs^  woollen 
manufactures,  leather  and  iron,  by  the  reestablishment  of  regula- 
tions destined  to  assure  good  and  honest  methods  of  fabrication, 
and  recommended  the  opening  of  new  methods  of  transportation  by 
means  of  canals.  A  treaty  concluded  with  iuigland  in  Ma}',  1606, 
established  the  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations, 
regulated  by  mutual  tariffs,  and  put  them  on  a  footing  of  recip- 
rocity. Unfortunately,  Sully  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
abolish   the    numerous   interior   restrictions    upon   trade,  douanes. 
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octrois,  etc.,  not  even  those  which  made  Lyons  the  only  depot  for 
the  merchandise  of  the  North  and  of  tlie  Le\ant,  and  compelled  all 
that  destined  for  expor- 
tation, and  coming  from 
Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  Dauphine,  to  pass 
through  this  cit\'. 

The  same  passion 
for  excessive  supervis- 
ion and  regulation 
counteracted  much  of 
the  good  work  done  b}- 
Colbert.  Before  him, 
the  government  was  in- 
cited to  take  measures 
calculated  to  dexelop 
the  national  industr\- 
by  the  fear  of  seeing 
the  specie  of  the  nation 
all  pass  into  foreign 
countries.  The  prod- 
ucts of  French  manufac- 
tures were  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  national 
requirements,  and  a 
growing  \-olume  of  im- 
portations poured  over 
the    border   to    suj^ply 

tliis  demand.     Skilful   artisans  were  accordingl}'  brought  in,  from 
Italy,  Germany,   and    Holland,   to   instruct   the    native   workmen, 
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and  proliibiton-  measures  were  at  the  same  time  taken  to  bar 
DUt  loreiL;n  fabricatitms.  Colbert  eontinued  these  measures,  he 
cndcaxorcd  to  encourage  commerce,  both  maritime  and  of  the 
interior.  B\'  granting  certain  privileges,  he  increased  the  number 
oi  mines,  foundries,  and  manufactories.  But,  in  pursuance  of 
metliods  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  age,  he  hampered 
those  budding  industries  b\-  a  multitude  of  cramping  and  vexatious 
regulations.  After  him,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  freedom  of 
trade  was  more  conducive  to  commercial  interests  than  the  mis- 
guided protection  of  the  State.  The  steadily  increasing  disorder  in 
the  public  authority  in  the  eighteenth  century,  led  to  the  continual 
violation  of  Colbert's  regulations,  and  the  national  manufactures 
were  not  slow  to  profit  by  this  relief,  notwithstanding  the  disorder 
of  the  times. 

Many  of  the  methods,  characteristics,  and  arbitrar}'  restric- 
tions of  modern  industry  appear  in  these  earlier  times.  The  cele- 
brated declaration  of  Turgot,  that  "  the  right  to  labor  is  a  royal 
privilege,  which  the  prince  may  sell  and  which  his  subjects  should 
purchase,"  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  misstatement  by  a  recent  writer, 
M.  A.  dcs  Cilleuls,  in  his  Histoirc  dc  la  Grande  Industrie  en  France 
aux  xvii'  ct  xviii"  sieclcs.  "  In  our  ancient  law,"  he  concludes, 
"  when  it  is  a  question  of  acquiring  a  mechanical  art  by  any  one, 
freedom  is  the  principle  and  the  hindrance  the  exception  ; "  but 
"  the  right  to  labor  is  more  or  less  restricted  according  to  circum- 
stances, whether  it  is  proposed  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position 
or  to  found,  or  to  direct,  an  enterprise."  In  the  latter  case,  in 
opening  mines,  or  in  undertaking  manufactories  by  w^ater-power, 
or  foundries,  he  gives  in  detail  the  various  regulations  enacted ; 
and  the  State  has  always  reserved  for  itself  the  granting  of  mining 
privileges.      Colbert  was  the  first  to  declare  this  authority  over 
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streams  and  navigable  rivers.  The  right  of  the  administration  to 
regulate  all  establishments  of  furnaces  or  foundries  was  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  "  their  compatibility  with  the  safety,  the  tran- 
quillity, or  the  health  of  the  neighborhood."  In  his  chapter  on 
the  regulation  of  the  mechanical  trades,  the  author  sets  forth  the 
decline  of  their  corporate  bodies,  undermined,  long  before  their 
complete  abolition,  by  the  development  of  the  great  manufactories 
subsidized  by  the  State. 

All  the  machinery  of  organized  strikes  and  tyrannical  trades- 
unions  or  secret  societies  among  the  workmen  were  already  known. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-,  there  was 
established,  in  certain  trades,  a  common  treasurv%  maintained  by 
obligatory  and  periodical  contributions,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing strikes.  "  Whoever  applied  for  work  in  any  factory,  either  of 
his  own  free  will  or  at  the  call  of  the  director,  was  obliged  to  bow 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  secret  societies  ;  the  refusal  to  submit  pro- 
voked threats  sufficiently  terrifying  to  insure  the  immediate  flight 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed."  Manufacturers  who  had 
secured,  in  any  way,  the  ill-will  of  their  workmen,  were  "  black- 
listed ;  "  the  right  was  openly  proclaimed  of  imposing  upon  the 
employers  certain  employes,  or  of  excluding  from  the  establish- 
ment others  who  had  refused  to  join  the  secret  associations  ;  in  the 
paper-mills,  "  a  sort  of  federation  embraced  the  whole  of  France, 
and  the  excluded  workman  could  nowhere  find  a  situation."  The 
strikes,  without  being  as  frequent  as  in  our  day, — the  large  manu- 
factories were  much  less  numerous, — were  still  sufficiently  so  to 
disquiet  on  several  occasions  the  ro}-al  authorit}'.  As  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Comte  de  Pontchartrain, 
controleur  general  of  the  finances  in  1689,  was  frightened  at  "the.se 
disturbances,  dangerous  for  the  public  safety."     The  most  serious 
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strike  of  the  pcriiid  was  that  of  the  workmen  of  the  celebrated  manu- 
factor\-  o{  the  brothers  \'an  Robais  ;  the  royal  authority  intervened 
with  a  proposal  of  arbitration,  but  this  being  repulsed,  recourse  was 
hail  to  force,  and  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  punished. 

In  I'^-ance,  it  was  not  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
scNcntecnth  centur>-  that  the  engravings  representing  the  various 
trades  and  manual  occupations,  workmen  at  their  avocations, 
street-vendors,  etc.,  assumed  the  importance  w^hich  they  had  long 
held  in  the  popular  iconograph}'  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Nevertheless,  a  fine  engraving  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  gives,  all  on  one  sheet,  Lcs  ]^critablcs  Cris  dc 
Paris,  represented  by  a  number  of  carefully-defined  figures,  all 
carr\-ing  and  announcing  their  w^ares.  The  series  commences  with 
a  little  man  nursing  a  pot  of  basil  under  each  arm  :  ''Encore  inon 
pot  dc  basilic f''\  another  has  mustard  in  a  pail,  and  a  wooden  ladle 
w  ith  which  to  serve  it ;  a  third  offers  the  Gazette  d^ Hollande  ;  a 
fourth  transports  "good  vinegar  and  verjuice  "  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  a  fifth, — ''Argent  de  mes  gros  fagots',' — firewood,  in  a  pack 
on  his  back.  Smaller  sticks  of  firewood  are  loaded  on  a  small 
cart  which  is  drawn  by  a  merchant  between  the  shafts  and  pushed 
b\-  a  boy  behind  :  "  Qid  vent  des  gros  Cotrets .'"'  A  youth  carries 
before  him  on  a  tray  a  supply  of  little  tarts,  still  warm  :  "A  nies 
petits  pates  tout  Chands .'";  behind  him,  a  man  ofTers  for  sale  rabbit- 
skins  ;  another,  pineapples :  "  Melon,  Melon  sncre  !  "  and  a  third, 
with  a  great  wooden  flapper  or  rattle  in  his  hand  and  a  pannier  on 
his  back,  collecting  rags  or  other  cast-oft'  materials:  "Ouhlienx  on 
osti.  Ha  Ha  He  !  "  Two  Cricnrs  de  CJiansons,  mounted  on  a  low 
bench,  one  singing  and  the  other  with  a  violin,  attract  the  attention 
of  a  worthy  bourgeois  who  pauses  before  them  while  a  youthful 
Coupcnr  de  Bourse  behind  him  lightens  his  pockets.     A  woman 
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carrying  her  bev^erage  in  a  can  on  her  back,  with  the  pipe  and 
stop-cock  brought  round  in  front  of  her,  much  as  in  the  present 
day,  is  selling  Tisanne  a  la  glace;  another,  ribbons  and  lacings: 
"Achetes  inon  biati  niban,  vies  biaiix  lacetsl";  a  third,  celery;  a 
fourth,  artichokes;  a  fifth,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  girl  to  carry  her 
pot,  baked  pears:  "'  Poires  ciiite  an  four,  toiite  eliaiide !"  Still  an- 
other, seated  at  a  little  table,  with  a  fly-flapper  to  protect  her  cakes 
and  gingerbread  from  insects,  calls  out:  ""  De  Croquet,  dii  Fain 
d' Epice  de  Reims."  A  man  with  a  horse  or  an  ass  to  carry  the 
sack,  is  selling  writing-sand  ;  and  another,  bottles  and  glasses.  A 
third  walks  briskly  along  with  a  boy  by  his  side,  who  announces 
that  "  My  Papa  extracts  corns  on  the  feet  without  pain ! "  and  over 
their  heads  is  the  legend  :  L' Enfant  dit  vrai  ("  The  Child  speaks 
the  Truth").  Another  man,  with  a  pannier,  calls  :  '' Mottc  a  Bniler, 
Motte  a  Bruler!" — inottes  being  a  sort  of  large  cakes  made  of 
tanner's  bark  that  has  served  its  purpose  and  is  now  useful  only  to 
light  fires,  and  a  woman  calls  :  "  Voila  les  petits  metiers  siieris  f" — 
metiers  being  a  species  of  thin  pastry,  cup-shaped,  and  capable  of 
being  placed  one  within  another. 

Among  these  various  types,  there  has  nearly  always  been  one 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  popularity  or  unpopularity,  has  pos- 
sessed peculiar  attractions  for  the  designers  of  these  images, 
printed  to  be  sold  by  hawkers  or  peddlers.  Under  Louis  XIII, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  wit  of 
these  artists  was  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  miller;  in  the 
preceding  century,  his  profession  had  figured  largely  in  the  alle- 
gorical engravings,  and,  later,  the  caricatures  of  the  Hugue- 
nots made  great  use  of  the  mill,  of  the  miller,  and  his  ass,  in 
allusion  to  the  celebrated  Protestant  minister,  Pierre  du  Moulin. 
The  existence  of  mills   in  Paris   is  attested  by  the   name  of  the 
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roiit-aiix-Moiiniers.  and  of  that  of  the  Butte-des-Moulins  from 
w  hich  tlic\-  had  disappeared;  from  all  parts  of  the  city  could  be  seen 
the  silhouettes  of  those  which  crowned  Montmartre  and  which  are 
ptM-tra\-ed  against  the  sky  in  all  the  published  views  of  the  capital. 
It  was  from  these,  and  from  those  of  more  distant  suburbs,  that 
the  millers  came  into  the  city,  riding  on  their  donkeys  which  spat- 
tered the  pedestrians  with  mud,  occasionally  overturned  a  child  in 
the  streets,  and  carried  their  masters  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
j)opular  displeasure  when  it  became  too  hot.  The  Parisians  had 
other  griewinces  against  these  worthies,  they  were  accused  of 
ne\er  dciixering  their  flour  at  the  appointed  time,  and  of  collecting 
unlawful  tolls  on  the  grinding,  in  violation  of  the  ordinances.  In 
the  country  districts,  they  enjoyed  the  same  unpopularity,  for  the 
same  reasons,  true  or  false ;  and  they  were  made  the  object  of 
innumerable  satirical  proverbs,  which  represented  them  as  allied 
witli  the  most  disreputable  of  trades.  Hence,  these  pictorial 
lampoons  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  an  incident  related  by  Col- 
letct,  from  the  statement  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  gave  rise  to  a 
fresh  swarm  of  these  gibes  and  insults.  "  It  is  about  ten  years 
ago,  says  Tallemant,  that  a  miller  of  the  Greve  made  a  wager  that 
he  could  pass  his  body  through  one  of  those  great  iron  rings 
which  are  fastened  in  the  pavement  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
barges  to  the  quais.  He  was  caught  by  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  immediately  swelled  on  both  sides.  The  iron  be- 
came heated,  it  was  in  summer,  he  was  burning ;  it  was  necessar}' 
to  sprinkle  him  with  water  whilst  they  were  filing  the  ring  in 
two,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  file  it  without  the  permission  of 
the  Prevot  of  the  merchants.  All  this  took  so  long  that  it  was 
necessar>'  to  bring  a  confessor.  There  were  made  of  this  incident 
engravings  in  taille  douce  for  the  almanacs,  and  for  a  whole  year 
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After  a  drawing  bv  A.  Moreau. 


afterward,  whenever  a  miller  was 
seen  he  was  assailed  with  cries  of 
'A  rajuicaii,  a  rainicait,  Mcimicr I'' 
At  least  ten  of  these  copperplates 
ha\-e  been  preser\ed  to  the  pres- 
ent da}-. 

Much  of  this  unpopularity  was 
shared  by  the  miller's  customer  or 
all}',  the  baker,  who,  durinf:^  the  wari- 
ous  periods  of  scarcity-  or 
famine,  was  accused  of 
\-arious  crimes,  of  falsi- 
fying  his    bread,   both   in 
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quantity  and  quality.  Injurious  placards  and  sheets,  recounting 
those  misdeeds,  veritable  or  imaginary,  were  sold  in  the  streets; 
one  which  has  survived  has  for  title :  Histoire  d'nn  botilanger  de 
Madrid  qui  a  cstc  chastie  potir  avoir  voidu  son  pain  trop  cher. 
This  chastisement  for  having  sold  his  bread  too  dearly  consisted 
in  parading  him  through  the  streets  in  his  shirt,  mounted  upon 
his  own  donke\-,  which  the  spectators  struck  with  their  slippers 
as  he  ambled  along. 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  designers  of  these 
popular  illustrations  amused  themselves  by  endeavoring  to  com- 
bine tlie  workman's  tools  and  implements  in  such  a  manner  that 
the\-  should  represent  the  workman  himself,  and  ver>^  many  ex- 
amples of  this  misguided  ingenuity  appear  in  the  following  century 
in  the  compositions  of  G.  Valck  and  his  imitators.  In  the  Musee 
Carnaxalct  are  preserved  some  sixty  of  these  engravings,  and  the 
collection  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  ''Habit  dii  Scrniricr,'' 
for  example,  represents  the  unhappy  locksmith  as  astride  of  his 
own  anvil,  his  body  is  composed  of  his  own  lighted  forge  with  the 
bellows  behind,  and  with  one  iron-clad  arm  he  is  pulling  the  cord 
that  works  this  bellows  while  the  other  hand  holds  his  hammer. 
His  legs  are  ingeniously  composed  of  vises,  and  the  cross-bows  of 
his  shoes  are  files.  Another  species  of  these  engravings  may  be 
exemplified  by  a  plate,  also  by  Valck,  typifying  the  miller.  He  is 
.standing  in  a  landscape  through  which  defiles  a  string  of  asses 
laden  with  sacks  of  grain  or  flour ;  on  his  back  he  also  bears  a 
sack,  behind  him  are  the  sails  of  his  mill,  a  ladder  leads  up  to  his 
stomach,  in  which  appears  a  practicable  opening  where  are  con- 
versing amiably  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  plate  forms  one  of 
a  series  of  ''Habits,"  according  to  the  title  underneath.  About 
the  middle  of  this  seventeenth  century,  the  publishers  of  these 
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engravings  of  the  various  metiers  began  to  add  to  the  titles  prov- 
erbs or  Httle  rhymed  satires,  ha\ing  more  or  less  connection  with 
the  figure  represented. 

In  the  repertory  of  the  ballets  danced  at  court  during  the 
whole  period  between  the  minorit\'  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Louis  XIV,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  the  roles 
assumed  those  of  tradesmen  or  workmen,  and  in  some  cases  the 
verses  have  been  presented  which  these  personages  sang  or  recited 
as  they  danced.  Among  these  metiers  represented  were  chimney- 
sweeps, haberdashers,  female  sellers  of  old  clothes,  fish-wives, 
glass-blowers  and  enamellers,  male  and  female.  The  costumes 
and  attributes  are  not  described  in  any  of  the  records  that  have 
been  preserved,  but  were  probably  not  much  more  accurate  than 
were  the  classical  restorations  so  frequently  presented. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  miller  and  the  baker 
played  such  an  important  part  in  these  earlier  ages,  for  the  \-Q.xy 
important  question  of  the  daily  bread  presented  itself  in  much 
more  serious  fashion  than  in  our  easier  days.  The  phrases  that 
so  constantly  appear  in  the  popular  sayings — Ic  bon  pain,  pain 
blaiic,  pain  noir — ha\-e  now  nearly  lost  their  significance ;  bon  comnic 
du  bon  pain — "  as  good  as  good  bread  " — is  now  nearh-  a  pointless 
comparison  in  France,  where  all  bread  is  good.  But  the  gamut  of 
the  peasant's  fortune,  or  even  of  that  of  the  bourgeois,  was  very 
frequently  recorded  in  the  \arying  shade  of  his  loaf,  turning  from 
white  to  brown  and  from  brown  to  black  as  the  scarcity  increased. 
All  the  grains  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  not  only,  as  to- 
day, the  good  wheat  and  r}'e, — nicteil,  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  e\-en  oats.  Consequently,  the 
advice  "not  to  eat  the  white  bread  the  first,"  and  to  fear  "  the  black 
bread  of  adversity,"  were  proverbs  founded  on  hard  facts.    To-day, 
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tlKTO  is  iu>  bhick  bread  in  the  country,  and  the  beggars  eat  the 
white  bread  of  pure  wiieat  which  even  the  princes  of  former  times 
could  not  always  procure.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  King  of 
I'Vance  and  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  were  very  fond  of  a  certain 
pain  cing/ais,  cxclusixely  reserved  for  their  consumption,  in  which 
there  w  as  probably  a  considerable  portion  of  rye  ;  and  Charles  VI 
regaled  himself  with  a  species  of  cchaudcs,  or  simnels,  which  the 
Parisian  nurses  of  the  present  day  will  scarcely  accept. 

It  thus  becomes  very  difficult  to  discover  the  actual  value 
oi  piriii  as  compared  with  that  of  the  modern  article.  In  1 350, 
there  was  a  species  of  bread  or  cake  taxed  at  only  ten  centimes 
the  kilo  of  a  thousand  grammes  (the  French  grainvic  being  about 
twenty-three  English  grains),  while,  a  few  years  later,  the  paiti 
claret  was  taxed  at  thirty-five  centimes,  the  pain  timrtc  at  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  pain  scniincl  at  forty-eight.  The  latter,  howe\'er, 
was  almost  cake  or  pastry,  its  manufacture  was  forbidden  when 
the  price  of  grain  had  reached  a  certain  height,  and  also  during 
Lent.  Inferior  to  this,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  simple 
white  bread,  or  fonachc,  then  the  pain  bis  dc  vicnagc  or  pain  a 
bourgeois,  and,  finally,  the  brown  bread,  pain  bntti,  of  two  qualities, 
for  the  use  of  the  common  people.  In  142 1,  the  white  bread  sold 
in  Paris  for  twenty-seven  centimes  the  kilo,  the  brown  bread  for 
seventeen,  and  the  pain  dc  labour  for  thirteen.  This  latter,  it  is 
said,  was  doubtless  the  gros  pain  ballc  of  Rabelais,  made  of  un- 
husked  grain.  All  these  prices  rose, — in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centur)-,  the  price  of  the  first  quality  had  reached 
the  sum  of  one  franc,  twenty  centimes  the  kilo,  and  the  bread 
of  the  poor  and  the  prisoners,  that  of  twenty-eight  centimes. 
At  the  present  day,  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Chambre  Syndi- 
calc  of  the  bakers,  two  .sacks  of  flour,  which  cost  a  hundred  and 
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thirty-eight  francs  and  eighty-five  centimes,  give  two  hundred  and 
four  loaves  of  four  Hvres  each.  The  average  price  of  bread  is  forty- 
five  centimes  the  kilo.  The  galcttc  dcs  r-ois,  offered  gratuitously 
to  their  customers,  costs  the  bakers  from  a  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred francs  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  cit\%  and  as  much  as  five 
hundred  in  the  more  fashionable  ones.  The  Conseil  Municipal 
may  establish  an  officiciisc  rating  of  bread,  varying  according  to 
the  different  quartiers. 

The  greater  ease  of  life  of  the  modern  age  is  demonstrated 
also  in  the  var\'ing  quantity  and  quality  of  butcher's-meat.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  beef  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
forty-two  centimes  the  kilo,  but  the  fat  destined  for  the  soup-kettle 
was  worth  a  franc  and  thirty  centimes.  This  great  discrepancy 
testifies  strongly  to  the  leanness  and  poorness  of  the  mediaeval 
ox,  and  it  appears  that  while  leather  was  plentiful,  suet  was  scarce, 
and  that  while  shoes  cost  five  times  and  a  half  less  than  at  the 
present  day,  candles  cost  a  third  more.  Pork  was  sold  at  forty- 
five  centimes  the  kilo,  and  lard  at  a  franc,  twent}'.  There  is  much 
Vss  difference  between  the  price  of  a  kilo  of  meat  at  the  two 
epochs  than  between  the  cost  of  cattle  on  the  hoof;  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  while  oxen  and  sheep  were  fre- 
quently not  worth  more  than  a  twentieth  of  their  present  value, 
beef  and  mutton  were  seldom  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  cost  at 
the  present  day.  The  "  fat  ox  "  of  the  modern  butcher,  with  an 
average  weight  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  kilos,  was  quite 
unknown  in  former  times, — in  1350  and  in  15 50,  the  average 
weight  was  a  hundred  and  eighty  kilos;  and  from  1376  to  1450, 
during  the  period  of  great  agricultural  depres.sion,  it  fell  as  low  as 
a  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  hundred  and  ten. 

Verv  much  of  our  information  concerning  the  wirious  minor 
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trailcs  aiul  industries  of  Paris  is  derived  from  the  drawings  and 
cancatures  of  tlie  designers  of  the  day;  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  street  cries  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  have  not  yet  ceased  their  labors. 
Watteau  did  not  disdain  at  times  to  leave  his  courtly  shepherdesses 
anil  his  C)-theres  for  the  gagnc-pctits  of  the  streets  and  halles, 
very  carefully  observed  in  their  picturesque  poverty;  Chardin's 
pictures  of  the  humble  domestic  interiors  of  cooks  and  wash- 
women are  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  admirable  works  of 
l-'rcnch  ])ainting  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  In  1737,  Bouchardon 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  Etudes  prises  dans  le  bas  peiiple 
or  Les  Cris  dc  Paris,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  reliable  of 
the  documents  on  this  subject,  giving,  in  its  entirety,  a  curious  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  streets  of  the  capital  under  Louis  XV. 
After  him  came  Boucher,  somewhat  too  prone  to  carry  his  graces 
and  mannerisms  into  his  realistic  studies,  and  Saint-Aubin,  "  veri- 
table gamin  de  Paris','  and  also  accused  of  a  "  cold  correction  "  in 
his  design  which  impairs  the  value  of  his  testimony.  The  careful 
drawing  for  the  business-card  of  M.  Perier,  iron  merchant,  repro- 
duced on  page  177  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
Somewhat  more  natural  in  his  renderings,  Poisson  has  left  a  long 
series  of  street-criers  and  itinerant  merchants ;  and  C.-N.  Cochin 
introduced  into  his  street  scenes  a  comic  and  gallant  note,  without 
falling  into  the  grossness  of  Chevalie  with  his  drunken  workmen 
and  irascible  and  vituperative  female  gossips.  The  unknown  artist 
who  designed  the  amusing  bill-head  for  Mme.  Roch,  reproduced 
on  page  10 1  is  thought  to  have  derived  his  inspiration  directly 
from  the  P^nglish  caricaturists  who  succeeded  Hogarth,  and  who 
exaggerated  his  sarcastic  delineation  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
time.     All  the  personages  in  this  little  scene,  variously  occupied 
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with  the  pastimes  or  occupations  of  society,  are  depicted  with  an 
ingenious  mahce  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  universally  senti- 
mental or  allegorical  engravings  of  this  period. 

Sentiment  and  affectation  were  indeed  carried  to  great  lengths 
by  the  purveyors  for  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  society  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Marquis  de  Valfons,  in 
his  memoirs,  relates  that  Mile.  Duthe  appeared  one  evening  at  the 
Opera  with  a  dress  of  soiipirs  etoiiffes,  trimmed  with  regrets  siipcr- 
JJus,  a  cloak  of  candciir  parfaitc,  ornamented  with  piaiiitcs  indis- 
crctes  and  ribbons  in  attentions  marquees  ;  her  shoes  were  chevenx 
de  la  reine,  set  with  diamonds  in  eoiips  perfides  and  veiiez-y-voir  in 
emeralds  ;  her  hair  was  frizzled  in  sentiments  soute)ius,  her  cap  was 
of  cotiqnite  assuree  ornamented  with  plumes  volages  and  ribbons 
d'ceil  abattu ;  around  her  neck  a  fur  of  the  color  gueu.x  nouvel- 
lement  arrive,  and  on  her  shoulders  a  medicis  mounted  in  biense- 
anee,  and  she  carried  a  muff  of  agitation  monientanie.  The  color 
of  her  shoes,  clieveux  de  la  reine,  succeeded  as  the  fashionable  tint 
at  court  that  of  chamois,  the  color  of  the  liveries  of  Conde,  which 
had  succeeded  the  king's  couleur  des  puces.  This  latter  had 
been  divided  into  various  shades, — "  old  "  and  "  young  flea,"  the 
"  stomach  of  flea,"  the  "  back  of  flea,"  the  "  thigh  of  flea."  Mon- 
sieur, afterward  Louis  XVIII,  having  remarked  that  a  certain 
drapery  of  an  ash-gray  color  resembled  in  tint  the  queen's  hair, 
some  of  Marie  Antoinette's  locks  were  sent  in  haste  to  the  Gobe- 
lins and  to  Lyons  that  their  exact  shade  might  be  repeated  in  the 
woven  stuffs, — and  silks  and  velvets,  ratteen  and  cloth,  lampas  and 
muslin,  were  all  cheveux  de  la  reine.  This  in  its  turn  was  super- 
seded by  the  white  a  la  paysanne  close  coats  or  justaucorps  which 
were  made  the  fashion  at  Trianon,  with  aprons  and  fichus  of  fine 
lawn  and  great  straw   hats.     The  shepherdess  was   forsaken   for 
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the  soubrcttc  after  the  extraordinan-  success  of  the  Manage  dc 
lutraro;    the  costume  of  INIademoiselle   Contat,  who   created  the 


A  coiFFEUSE,  REIGX  OF  LOUIS  XVI.     After  a  drawing  by  Maurice  Leloir. 


role  of  Suzanne,  was  adopted,  and  the  dcsJiabillc  a  la  Suzatuic  was 
the  rage  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  year  1785.      Beaumarchais's 
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comedy  inspired  also  the  cJicvcux  a  la  Chcnibiu,  the  hats  and  caps 
a  la  Figaro,  and  gowns  a  la  Comtcssc. 

As  for  the  hardihood,  invention,  and  industr\-  of  the  hair- 
dressers of  the  period,  it  is  a  matter  of  histor\'.  Of  these,  the 
most  ilkistrious  were  Legros,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  disastrous 
accident  which  attended  the  popular  celebration  of  the  marriage  of 
the  dauphin,  and  Leonard,  famous  for  his  ability  to  work  fourteen 
yards  of  stuffs  into  a  single  coiffure.  The  latter  was  held  in  great 
favor  by  Marie-Antoinette  ;  he  obtained  the  management  of  a  new 
theatre,  in  which  he  took  for  an  associate,  in  1788,  the  celebrated 
Viotti ;  he  was  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the  flight  of  the  ro\-al 
family  to  Varennes,  and  pro\ided  the  relays.  As  an  emigre,  he 
found  abundant  opportunit)'  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  on  the 
heads  of  the  Russian  ladies.  To  him  are  ascribed  the  bonnets  a  la 
victoin\  the  coiffures  an  lever  tie  la  reine,  a  la  Gabrielle  de  ]^erg]\ 
a  I'Enrvdiee,  an  ehien  eonehant,  an  pare  anglais,  an  nionlin  a  vent, 
a  la  Belle  Ponle,  and  a  la  Jjinon,  the  last  representing  a  full-sailed 
ship  with  all  its  rigging.  "  The  ponff  an  sentiment  was  composed 
with  flowers,  fruits,  and  birds  ;  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  appeared 
one  day  with  a  /cw//""  constituted  in  this  manner, — in  the  background 
was  seen  a  woman  seated  in  an  eas\'-chair  and  holding  a  nursing 
baby,  which  was  meant  for  the  Due  de  Walois  (Ltniis  Philippe)  and 
his  nurse.  At  the  right  might  be  percei\ed  a  parrot — a  bird  much 
in  favor  with  the  princess — pecking  at  a  cherr\- ;  at  the  left  was  a 
little  negro,  a  portrait  of  one  of  her  fa\'orite  servants  ;  the  sui:)er- 
structure  was  adorned  with  a  tress  of  the  hair  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres,  her  husband,  of  that  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  her 
father,  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  her  father-in-law.  .  .  .  And  the 
unhappy  princess  carried  all  this  upon  her  head  I  " 

There  is  a  familiar  anecdote  to  the  effect  that  Marie-Antoinette, 
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having  sent  to  the  Empress,  her  mother,  her  own  portrait  repre- 
senting her  head  adorned  in  the  reigning  fashion,  received  it  back 
with  the  message  that  there  was  evidently  an  error,  as  this  was  not 
the  portrait  of  a  sovereign  of  France,  but  of  an  actress.  So 
Sanson  succeeded  to  Leonard,  and  the  hair  was  dressed  a  la 
victimc.  Some  of  the  coiffures  of  the  merveilleuses  and  the  mus- 
cadines were  much  more  reasonable,  some  of  them — as  that  repro- 
ducing in  lilac  tulle  the  casque  of  Minerva — have  been  found  by 
modern  historians  of  the  mode  to  be  quite  charming  over  the 
pretty  and  petulant  face  of  a  }-outhful  Parisienne.  The  coiffeurs 
and  the  barbers  were  much  in  favor  with  the  caricaturists  of  the 
Revolution,  partly  because  of  their  proverbial  loquacity  by  which 
they  were  so  well  adapted  for  political  discussions.  In  these 
popular  prints,  the  former,  the  acadcmiciois  dc  coiffjtrc,  who  had 
been  represented  as  mounting  upon  ladders  to  construct  their 
elaborate  works  of  art,  or  as  verifying  them  from  below  by  means 
of  a  sextant,  or  even  as  firing  at  the  pigeons  which  came  to  roost 
on  these  lofty  structures,  gradually  gave  place  to  the  patriotic 
barbers,  and  to  allusions  to  the  terrible  "  national  razor."  The 
dapper  "  cocffcur''  who  is  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page  13,  re- 
produced from  that  executed  by  Joly  for  the  series,  Arts,  Metiers 
ct  Cris  dc  Paris,  is  of  the  date  of  about  1823.  His  appropriate 
name  is  M.  Plaisir,  and  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  displaying 
the  wax  head  of  which  he  was  the  in\'entor. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  commercial  and  fashionable  life  of 
Paris  centered  in  the  Palais-Royal.  Its  cafes,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  "  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
nations,"  said  the  letter,  already  quoted,  written  to  a  friend  in 
the  provinces  by  a  resident,  under  the  Convention.  "  Here  you 
may  see  the  Swiss,  the  Hollander,  the  Turk,  the  Japanese,  and 
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also  the  limb  of  the  law,  the  financier,  the  military  man,  and  the 
clerks."  The  famous  galcrics  dc  bois,  which  were  the  fashionable 
promenade  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  date  from  1784, 
and  were  erected  after  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  palace. 
In  August  of  that  year,  there  was  constructed,  on  the  site  of  the 
fagade  on  the  garden,  which  was  to  replace  a  long  and  high  iron 
railing,  a  .species  of  great  shed,  having  a  double  passage-way,  and 
which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  four  rows  of  cheap 
shops  occupied  by  the  cheapest  and  most  dubious  of  proprietors. 
A  passage  in  the  Memoirs  secrets,  dated  June  8,  1786,  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  name,  the  Camp  des  Tartarcs,  origi- 
nally applied  to  this  locality  :  "  This  appellation  was  bestowed  upon 
the  place  where  are,  in  the  Palais-Royal,  the  wooden  barracks, 
because  it  has  been,  these  recent  winters,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
sharpers,  knaves,  cheats,  and  worthless  characters  \\'\\\\  which  this 
capital  swarms."  The  engraving  on  page  47  gives  a  \iew  of  the 
galeries  de  bois  about  1825. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  past  the  Palais-Royal  has  been 
losing  its  ancient  importance.  The  great  publishers,  the  great 
jewellers,  the  most  important  merchants  of  groceries  and  comesti- 
bles, have  successively  quitted  it.  With  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  old  houses  that  obstinately  cling  to  the  localit}',  there  are 
left  scarcely  any  but  establishments  dealing  in  cheap  jewelr}', 
clocks,  and  watches,  and  restaurants  a  prix  fixe  largely  patronized 
by  provincials  and  economical  tourists.  The  rent  of  the  little 
shops  under  the  arcades,  which  was  formerly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  six  thousand  francs  a  year,  has  fallen  to  less  than  half  that  sum. 
The  small  proprietors  have  more  than  once  petitioned  in  favor  of  a 
more  spacious  entrance  to  the  gardens,  and  the  establishment  in 
their  centre  of  some  species  of  popular  attraction  ;  it  was  probably 
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in   response   to   these   entreaties   that,  on   the   1st   of   May,    1899, 
there  was  restored  the  cannon  which,  fired  exact!}-  at  noon,  by  the 


GALERIE  DL'  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE.      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

From  an  engraving  by  Moreau. 


sun,  gives  the  bourgeois  of  the  quarter  dail\-  opportunity  to  set 
his  watch  b}'  that  luminar\-.     \'arious  projects  ha\e  been  agitated 
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for  the  establishment  liere  of  a  permanent  P^xposition,  of  a  tower 
of  glass,  of  a  suspended  Velodrome,  or  of  a  great  Hippodrome, 
access  to  which  might  be  had,  for  persons  and  horses,  by  means 
of  the  vast  subterranean  galleries  under  the  Palais.  These  schemes 
have  all  been  antagonized  by  the  direction  of  the  Beaux-Arts, 
representing  the  State,  which  is  the  proprietor  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  buildings, — some  thirty-seven  only  being  owned 
by  individuals.  The  Palais  itself  is  occupied  at  the  present  day  by 
the  Conseil  d'Etat  and  the  Ministere  des  Beaux- Arts. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  also,  like  the  greater  number  of  public 
buildings  of  all  kinds  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  invaded  by  the 
shops  of  the  merchants.  After  it  ceased  to  be  a  ro}-al  residence, 
under  Franqois  I,  this  commercial  swarm,  growing  bolder,  mani- 
fested itself  everywhere.  On  the  Ouai  Nord  were  established  the 
sellers  of  spectacles,  and  on  the  southern  side,  the  goldsmiths. 
The  rich  shops  of  the  latter  offered  such  temptation  to  the  thieves 
that  this  quarter  became  their  favorite  haunt,  notwithstanding  the 
station  of  the  confrerie  of  the  archers  of  the  watch  at  the  adjoin- 
ing chapel  of  Saint-Michel.  From  the  outside  the  buyers  and 
sellers  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  building  ;  in  the  Cour  du 
Mai  were  the  money-changers, — "  it  is'  the  Bourse  of  Paris,"  ex- 
claimed an  P^nglish  traveller ;  in  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  along  the 
walls  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the  shops  strung  themselves  out  and 
ascended  into  the  Galerie  Merciere,  where  they  found  ampler 
development.  Every  notable  merchant  was  here  represented, 
nobles  and  people  came  here  to  show  themselves,  between  the 
two  rows  of  displa}'ed  wares  and  smiling  and  obsequious  attend- 
ants. Henri  HI  came  daily  to  promenade  and  to  make  his  pur- 
chases of  jewels  and  trinkets.  Under  Louis  XIII,  the  great  hall 
of  the  Pas-Perdus  was  encumbered  with  these  shops,  all  of  them 
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disphuini;  great  embellished  signs  painted  in  crude  colors.  The 
central  pillar,  known  as  the  pi/icr  de  la  Chicane,  was  the  only  one 
not  surrounded  b\'  these  booths;  against  each  of  the  four  sides 
was  placed  a  wide  bench  upon  which  the  procureurs  and  the 
avocats  gave  counsel  to  improvised  or  eager  clients.  Costumers, 
pasteboard-makers  and  paper-makers,  sellers  of  portfolios,  and 
the  bouillon  establishments  of  the  Compagnie  Hollandaise  here 
thronged,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the 
period  represented  by  the  engraving,  after  Moreau,  on  page  32, 
this  commercial  element  had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  temple 
of  justice.  The  boutiques  of  the  booksellers  lingered  the  longest, 
as  here  finding  their  most  intelligent  patrons.  That  of  Barbin  was 
celebrated,  and  it  was  for  an  author  a  solemn  consecration  of  his 
work  to  have  it  exposed  for  sale  at  the  second  pillar,  at  the  shop 
of  Bilaine.  Paiitagrucl  itself  was  published  at  the  Palais.  At 
the  present  da}\  the  Law  alone  holds  sway  in  these  ample  courts. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  itself  were 
largely  financial,  and  the  modern  French  historians  are  beginning 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
popularity among  their  susceptible  compatriots.  A  point  had 
been  reached  in  which  the  e\er-mounting  deficit  in  the  national 
revenues  demanded  immediate  action.  The  Chancelier  Pasquier, 
who  witnessed  the  events  of  1789,  says  in  his  Mcmoircs:  "All  that 
remained  of  the  feudal  power  was  no  longer  scarcely  anything  but 
an  idle  word,  almost  \'oid  of  meaning ;  .  .  .  there  \\  as  no 
longer  between  the  nobilit}'  and  the  other  citizens  but  one  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  that  of  the  pecuniary  privileges."  It  was 
the  suppression  of  these  privileges  of  the  noblesse  that  the  Revo- 
lution demanded.  In  the  last  days  of  the  ancien  regime,  financial 
measures  succeeded  each  other  with  a  bewildering  rapidit\-  without 
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contributin*^  in  any  nicasnre  toward  the  filling-  up  the  deficit ;  the 
work  of  Necker,  L Admiiiistratioii  dcs  finances  dc  la  France,  pro- 
duced a  great  impression;  among  the  people,  the  idea  of  an  equal- 
ization of  taxes  was  making  headway ;  the  controleur  general  of 
the  finances,  Calonne,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  just  distribution 
of  the  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  privileged  classes,  brought  about 
the  convocation  of  the  Assemblee  des  Notables,  and  the  selfish- 
ness displayed  by  these  rendered  unavoidable  the  summoning  of 
the  Etats  Generaux.  The  want  of  all  initiative  and  vital  energy 
in  the  royal  authority  completed  the  disasters  of  the  administration. 
The  deputies  of  1 789  had  committed  themselves  toward  their  con- 
stituents to  the  measure  of  suppressing  the  greater  number  of  the 
existing  taxes  ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  listen  to  Necker,  who 
considered  it  necessary,  in  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  national 
finances,  to  modify  them  rather  than  to  suppress  them.  No  public 
loan,  and  no  new  imposts, — such  was  the  formula  proclaimed. 
After  the  failure  of  the  popular  loans  and  the  patriotic  contribu- 
tions proposed  in  August  and  September,  1789,  by  Necker,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Assemblee  Constituante  were  gener- 
ally regulated  by  the  line  of  action  which  consisted  in  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Church,  selling  it,  and  assuming  by  the  State 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  finances.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  these  vast  domains,  it  was  thought,  would  make  up 
the  deficit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  ruining  the  religious  orders, 
it  would  enable  a  multitude  of  citizens  to  obtain  possession  of 
landed  property  and  thereby  secure  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
regime.  Afterward,  the  Assemblee  would  supply  the  monarchy 
with  a  complete  new  system  of  taxation,  and  leave,  at  their  final 
adjournment,  the  public  finances  in  a  healthy  state  of  prosperity. 
In  order  to  create,  as  Mirabeau  said,  the  army  of  revolutionary 
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interests,  it  was  decided  that  the  State  should  issue  a  paper  cur- 
rency having  a  forced  circulation  and  which  should  be  received  in 
preference  for  the  acquisition  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Church,  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  emigres, — the  bietis  natioiiaiix. 
This  currency,  the  assignats,  was  to  be  destroyed  as  it  returned  to 
the  national  treasury.  Under  the  Convention,  the  issue  of  assignats 
rose  to  the  amount  of  forty-four  thousand  millions  of  francs,  and 
the  consequent  disorder  in  all  finances,  public  and  private,  may  be 
evidenced  by  an  extract  from  the  household  accounts  of  the  Sieur 
de  Beaumarchais  in  December,  1794,  found  by  M.  de  Lomenie 
among  the  papers  of  the  author  of  the  JSIariagc  dc  Figaro.  For 
a  cartful  of  wood  he  paid  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  francs  ;  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  two  hundred  francs ;  a  pound  of  meat,  thirty 
francs ;  a  pound  of  bread,  forty-five  francs ;  candles,  sugar,  and  oil 
w^ere  a  hundred  francs  the  pound.  These  prices,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  were  paid  in  assignats.  Under  the  Director}', 
a  great  number  of  engravings  were  published  giving  in  careful 
facsimile  a  collection  of  these  paper  promises  to  pay  arranged 
together.  The  most  common  of  these  popular  prints,  of  which 
many  examples  have  been  preserved,  shows  in  the  centre  of  the 
composition  a  ragged  personage,  known  as  the  Boiihojiiuic  J/iScn' 
[Goodman  Poverty],  ruined  by  these  assignats.  The  engravers  of 
all  the  foreign  countries  in  which  the  counter-revolutionary  influ- 
ences were  strong  amused  themselves  by  imitating  these  plates 
and  by  counterfeiting  the  assignats  themselves, — there  were  even 
fans  embellished  with  these  imitations  of  assignats. 

Among  the  good  and  evil  works  of  the  Convention  may  be 
cited  also  the  law  of  the  inaxinuun,  which  destroyed  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  and  which  was  a  taxation  on  supplies  enacted 
in  the  spring  of  1793  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  government. 
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Even  during;  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  merchants  and  the  people  of 
the  provinces  resisted  the  enforcement  of  this  measure  at  the  risk 
of  their  Hves.  It  was  abohshed  December  23,  1794,  and  such 
a  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  immediately  ensued  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  issue  a  new  supply  of  assignats.  The 
farmers  ceased  to  send  their  grain  to  Paris,  partly  through  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  or  at  none,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  of  speculating  on  its  increased  value.  The  hungry  citizens 
laid  the  blame  upon  the  commissary  of  supplies  in  the  Assemblee, 
the  best  known  of  whom,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  received  the  nickname 
of  Boissy-Famine.  Another  of  these  measures,  much  more  bene- 
ficial, was  Cambon's  plan,  presented  to  the  Conv'ention,  August  15, 
1793,  for  the  creation  of  the  Grand-Livrc  dc  la  Dettc  Publiqiic,  a 
great  ledger  in  which  were  registered,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  the  public  debt, — debts  of  the 
late  monarchy,  exceedingly  varied  and  complicated ;  debts  of 
the  former  provinces ;  debts  of  the  clergy  and  of  various  sup- 
pressed corporations ;  debts  to  private  individuals  whose  offices 
had  been  abolished  by  the  Revolution.  The  adoption  of  this 
measure,  though  powerless  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  assi- 
gnats and  the  financial  catastrophe  which  resulted  from  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution,  prepared  the  way  for  that  revival  of  the  public 
credit  which  was  to  exceed  anything  the  ancient  regime  had  ever 
known. 

Two  weeks  earlier  (August  ist),  the  Convention  established 
the  unity  of  weights  and  measures, — a  standard  which  had  been  re- 
quired for  centuries  and  which  had  been  projected  by  the  ancient 
kings  and  invoked  by  the  ancient  Etats-Generaux.  The  Assem- 
blee Constituante  had  instructed  the  Academic  des  Sciences  to 
define    this    uniform    standard,   in    collaboration   with   the   Royal 
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Society  of  London, — the  extreme  diversity  of  the  denominations 
and  proportions  in  use,  both  for  measuring  land  and  articles  of 
commerce  and  for  weighing  commodities,  giving  rise  eveiy- where 
to  infinite  difficulty  and  confusion.  "  The  Academic  had  com- 
prehended that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  taking 
as  standards  of  measurement,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients, 
different  parts  of  the  human  body  of  uncertain  and  variable  di- 
mensions, such  as  the  foot,  the  thumb,  the  palm,  the  elbow,  etc. ; 
and  that  a  certain  and  absolute  measure  should  be  found  in  nature, 
the  adoption  of  which  might  prove  beneficial  to  other  nations  than 
the  French,  and  which  might  serve  for  the  whole  world.  It  took 
for  the  unit  of  measurement  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quarter  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
This  unit  was  called  the  metre,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  '  meas- 
ure.' The  metre  manufactured  by  the  Convention,  the  measure 
par  excellence,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  model  for  all  other 
metres,  is  preserved  in  the  national  archives  as  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  monuments  of  science  applied  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  The  metre  and  its  subdivision,  the  centimetre,  were 
applied  to  measures  of  capacity  as  well  as  to  those  of  surface.  In 
weight,  the  Academic  took  for  a  unit  the  cube  of  a  tenth  of  the 
metre  of  distance  filled  with  distilled  water.  The  decimal  system 
was  adopted,  that  is,  the  division  into  tenths,  of  measures  of  surface 
and  capacity."  On  the  ist  of  August.  1793,  a  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  by  the  Alsatian  professor  Arbogast,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  was  adopted. 
Under  pressure  of  necessity  and  the  inspiration  of  patriotism, 
French  science  wrought  marvels.  The  English  blockade  having 
cut  off  all  communication  by  sea,  and  with  it  the  supply  of  steel, 
French  steel  was  manufactured ;  no  saltpetre  could   be  procured 
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from  India,  and  twelve  million  pounds  were  extracted  yearl)-  from 
the  soil  of  France ;  the  ordinary  process  of  preparing  gunpowder 
required  months,  and  it  was  reduced  to  twelve  hours ;  the  prep- 
aration of  leather  for  army  use  required  two  years,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Balloons  and  the  aerial  tele- 
graph were  applied  alike  to  the  service  of  peace  and  of  war.  For 
good  and  for  evil  the  terrible  Convention  justified  its  great  name  in 
history. 

In  the  seances  of  November  and  December,  1896,  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  Morales,  M.  Louis  Passy  gave  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  measures  taken  to  provision  Paris  under 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  During  the  first 
of  these  periods,  this  question,  upon  which  depended  that  of  the 
preservation  of  public  order,  presented  itself  for  immediate  solu- 
tion. The  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur,  Laplace,  accordingly  made  a 
contract  with  a  dealer  in  grain,  by  the  name  of  Robert,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  depot  containing  twelve  thousand 
sacks  of  flour,  to  be  sold  at  the  Halle  de  Paris  in  case  of  failure 
or  insufficiency  in  the  usual  supply.  The  scarcity  of  grain  of  the 
year  VIII  was  thus  met  successfully;  but  that  of  the  year  X  was 
only  overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  government.  The  bakers, 
whose  industry  had  remained  untrammelled  since  the  17th  of 
March,  1791,  refused  their  assistance,  as  they  had  already  done 
several  times  under  the  Convention  and  the  Directoiy ;  the  P'irst 
Consul,  by  the  decree  of  the  19th  Vendemiare  (October  11,  1802), 
placed  the  regulation  of  their  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prefet  de  Police.  Henceforth,  no  one  could  follow  this  avocation 
except  with  the  approval  of  this  official,  and  after  a  preliminaiy 
contribution  of  sixteen  or  twenty  sacks  of  flour  to  a  public 
establishment.      At  the   same   period,  the   Compagnie  Ben  decker 
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contracted  to  supply  daily  the  Halle  au  Ble.  For  six  consecutive 
years  (1802- 1808),  the  harvests  were  abundant  and  this  system 
worked  satisfactorily.  In  1806,  the  reserve  depots  were  increased 
by  four  hundred  thousand  quintaux  of  grain  (a  quintal  being  a 
hundred  livres) ;  and  in  the  following  year,  additional  depots  were 
established  at  Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Harfleur,  and 
Rouen.  At  this  period,  the  Emperor  never  failed,  between  two 
campaigns,  to  convoke  his  conseillers  d'Etat  in  order  to  consider 
with  them  measures  for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  reserve 
magazines  which  permitted  him  to  supply  his  armies  and  his 
people.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1807,  was  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  Grenier  d'Abondance,  on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais. 
Following  the  example  of  the  preceding  governments,  he  left  un- 
restrained the  importation  and  the  circulation  of  grain.  As  to  the 
laws  of  exports,  he  regulated  them  by  a  simple  decree  in  devot- 
ing their  proceeds  to  public  works, — the  Pantheon  and  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  were  thus  endowed  with  six  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  francs  each. 

The  insufficient  harvests  of  181 1  and  the  preparations  for  the 
Russian  campaign  brought  about  a  new  crisis  in  the  food-supply 
which,  in  several  localities,  and  especially  in  Normandy,  led  to 
riots ;  the  disturbances  in  Caen  were  suppressed  only  b}'  armed 
force.  Napoleon  could  find  no  better  remedy  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  excise  in  substitution  for  private  enterprise  in  the 
public  provisioning ;  he  created  a  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de- 
tached from  that  of  the  Interieur,  and  seconded  b}'  a  Conseil  des 
Subsistances  ;  he  required  the  prefects  to  provide  for  the  alimenta- 
tion of  their  respective  departments,  and  he  ordered  the  daily  dis- 
tribution of  that  famous  vegetable  soup,  known  as  soiipc  a  la 
Riiuiford  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  and  of  which  a  ministerial 
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circular  which  has  remained  famous  set  forth  in  detail  the  composi- 
tion and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Finall}-,  he  proposed  to  organize 
a  special  bank  to  provide  for  the  revictualling  of  Paris  and  the 
armies.  The  events  of  18 14  and  181 5  did  not  permit  him  to 
realize  this  project.  In  the  matter  of  subsistence,  the  Restoration 
followed  the  general  principles  of  the  administration  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  at  the  period  of  the  scarcity  of  food  in  18 17,  the  gov^ernment 
appropriated  seventeen  millions  for  the  purchase  of  grain.  It  was 
not  until  the  appearance  of  railways  that  these  antiquated  systems 
disappeared,  to  give  place  to  that  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course which  secures   the  public  alimentation. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  use  of  ice  and 
snow  for  cooling  beverages  dates  back  in  France  to  the  ancient 
days  of  the  monarchy, — naturally  enough,  since,  according  to 
Seneca  and  others,  Rome  possessed  magazines  of  snow  during  the 
summer.  This  snow,  we  are  informed,  preserved  in  straw,  lost  its 
purity  and  acquired  an  unpleasant  taste.  Under  Louis  XIV,  in 
1 70 1,  the  privilege  of  selling  ice  and  snow  throughout  the  king- 
dom was  granted  to  Louis  de  Beaumont  subject  to  a  tax  of 
eighteen  deniers  the  livre.  By  the  time  of  the  Regency,  this  cost 
had  greatly  increased, — a  Sieur  Bonnefond  obtained,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Conseil,  May  20,  17 19,  the  right  to  sell  the  ice  and  snow  of 
Mont-Dore  for  eight  sols  the  livre.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV,  the  concession  of  the  right  to  furnish  ice  to  the  city  of 
Paris  was  granted  for  thirty  years  in  consideration  of  forty  thousand 
livres  giv^en  to  the  Quinze-V^ingts  and  an  annual  payment  of  eighteen 
thousand  livres.  The  commencement  of  the  business  of  selling  ice 
in  the  United  States  is  ascribed  to  Tudor,  of  Boston,  in  1802.  To- 
day, the  use  of  artificial  ice  is  known  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  but 
the  '*  ice-water  habit  "  has,  fortunateh',  not  }'et  been  adopted. 
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It  was  not  until  the  first  years  of  the  Empire  that  the  de- 
signers and  caricaturists  of  the  artisans  and  street  vendors  of  the 
capital  resumed  their  activity, — the  periods  of  great  political 
activity  not  being  favorable  to  this  leisure  and  fineness  of  observa- 
tion. The  series  of  small  compositions,  somewhat  diyly  rendered 
by  the  etching-needle  of  Duplessi-Bertaux, — the  Ouvricrs  dc  dif- 
fcrcntcs  classes  and  the  Cris  dc  marcJiands  anihdants  de  Paris, — 
present  with  a  painstaking  exactness  the  details  of  this  humble 
daily  life,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  lithographs  of  Carle 
\"ernet  in  which  the  abounding  vivacity  and  originality  of  render- 
ing is  marred  only  by  the  artist's  persistent  mannerisms.  After 
him  come  only  the  caricaturists,  such  as  Gavarni  and  Daumier, 
and  the  painters,  such  as  Decamps,  Gericault,  and  Alillet,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  only  occasionally  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  contemporary  life.  Hemy  Monnier,  however, 
rendered  these  popular  scenes,  interiors  of  shops  and  stores,  and 
dressmakers'  establishments,  with  much  the  same  talent  for  fine 
observation  that  marks  his  writings, — something  between  careful 
realism  and  wilful  caricature ;  Daumier's  prodigious  and  generally 
unpleasant  exaggerations  have  less  value  than  his  countrymen  are 
disposed  to  give  them,  but  in  the  small  army  of  popular  designers 
who  exercised  their  wit  and  malice  at  the  expense  of  that  worthy 
monarch,  Louis-Philippe,  his  talents  placed  him  among  the  fore- 
most ;  and  a  favorite  device  of  these  lampooners  was  to  portray 
the  king  as  engaged  in  some  manual  occupation.  Sometimes  he 
was  a  mason,  sometimes  a  seller  of  bird-cages,  or  a  hair-dresser 
arranging  the  tresses  of  Liberty  in  such  a  vehement  manner 
that  he  seemed  disposed  to  tear  them  from  her  head.  In  his  turn 
he  himself  passed  under  the  hands  of  the  coiffeur,  who,  having 
shorn  off  his   toupet  and   thereby  increased    his   likeness   to  the 
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famous  pear  of  the  caricaturists,  presented  him  a  mirror,  saying : 
"  You  are  shaved  {i-asc),  that  did  not  take  long !  "  At  another 
time,  La  Cai'icature,  in  the  figure  of  a  pastry-maker,  held  on  a 
baker's  wooden  shovel  a  great  pear  which  she  was  about  to  put 
in  the  oven.  The  engravings  of  the  Charivari  and  the  Caricature 
frcquentl)'  represented  a  group  of  workmen  discussing  the  political 
or  social  conditions  of  the  day  and  inveighing  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  always  with  a  certain  moderation.  The  tempestuous 
frenzy  and  hatred  of  later  days  does  not  appear ;  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  interrupted  their  work  only  for  the  moment.  Of  the 
present  epoch,  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  these  portrayers  of 
the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  are  Degas  with  his 
blanchisseuses,  Raffaelli,  and  Lhermitte  (both  of  them  too  much 
occupied  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  technique),  and  certain 
plates  of  the  Boiuics  gens  dc  province,  by  Leonce  Petit. 

If  the  disorder  in  the  public  finances  which,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, precipitated  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  may  be  said  to 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  outrages  and  excesses  attending  it, 
they  may  also  be  credited  with  preparing,  somewhat  indirectly,  the 
way  for  the  creation  of  the  greatest  financial  institution  of  the  State, 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  celebrated  bank  of  John  Law,  during  the 
Regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  even  in  its  brief  and  disastrous 
career,  had  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  service  that  might  be 
rendered  by  a  banque  de  circulation  et  d' esconiptc  and  made  evi- 
dent the  great  advantages  of  a  well-sustained  public  credit.  At 
the  death  of  that  greatest  of  all  possible  monarchs,  Louis  XIV,  the 
public  debt  amounted  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  millions, 
of  which  a  third  was  due  immediately;  in  17 15,  there  was  a  gross 
revenue  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions,  collected  b\'  such  an 
army  of  agents  that  a  net  revenue  of  only  sixt\--ninc  millions  was 
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available  to  meet  expenditures  of  a  hundred  and  forty-seven,  thus 
lea\'ing  a  deficit  of  seventy-eight,  and,  moreover,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  coming  year  already  disbursed.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  some  of  the  regent's  counsellors,  among  them 
Saint-Simon,  advised  the  open  proclamation  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  State.  The  Due  d'Orleans  was  equally  averse  to  this  step  and 
to  the  convocation  of  the  Etats  Generau.x  for  the  purpose  ;  he 
favored  the  less  radical  measures  of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  president 
of  the  Conseil  des  Finances,  who  recoined  the  currency,  reduced 
the  king's  household,  struck  twenty-five  thousand  men  off  the 
arm}'  list,  and  promised  exemption  from  taillage  for  six  years  to 
such  discharged  soldiers  as  should  restore  a  deserted  house  or  put 
in  cultivation  the  fields  lying  waste.  Efforts  were  made  also  to 
reduce  pensions  and  incomes,  to  suppress  frauds  and  the  holding 
of  two  offices  at  once  by  the  same  person,  to  lighten  in  some 
measure  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes,  and  to  collect  them 
directly  by  the  State  without  any  regard  for  the  real  or  supposed 
advances  of  the  receivers-general.  The  accounts  of  the  latter 
were  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  brothers  Paris,  sons  of  an 
innkeeper  in  the  Dauphinese  Alps,  who  had  made  fortunes  by 
military  contracts  and  enjoyed,  all  four  of  them,  reputations  for 
financial  probity  and  ability.  They  were  also  directed  to  operate 
the  visa,  or  revision,  of  the  bills  circulating  in  the  name  of  the 
State, — in  other  words,  to  cancel  a  large  number  of  them  without 
reimbursement  to  the  holder,  a  species  of  disguised  bankruptc)' 
which  did  not  tend  to  enhance  the  public  credit.  A  chamber  of 
justice  was  instituted  to  prosecute  the  traitants,  the  tax-farmers  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  produce  their  books  and  to  account  for 
their  fortunes ;  though  some  of  them  committed  suicide,  several 
were  pilloried  or  imprisoned,  and  many  were  ruined,  but  little  was 
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accomplished.  "  The  corruption  is  so  widespread,"  said  the  pream- 
ble to  the  edict  of  March,  1727,  which  suppressed  this  chamber  of 
justice,  "that  nearly  all  conditions  have  been  infected  by  it  in  such 
sort  that  the  most  righteous  severities  could  not  be  employed  to 
punish  so  great  a  number  of  culprits  without  causing  a  dangerous 
interruption  to  commerce,  and  a  kind  of  general  shock  in  the 
system  of  the  State."  So  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts, 
the  deficit  of  17 16  amounted  to  ninety-seven  millions.  But  the 
man  with  the  remedy  presented  himself 

This  was  the  Scotchman,  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  who,  hav- 
ing killed  in  a  duel  a  gentleman  of  his  own  country,  had  been 
compelled  to  expatriate  himself  He  had  been  born  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1 67 1,  and  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith;  with  his  head  filled  with 
clever  gambling  schemes,  or  with  more  worthy  financial  specula- 
tions, he  had  been  traversing  Europe  endeavoring  to  secure  some 
royal  patron.  With  Louis  XIV  he  had  not  succeeded,  but,  having 
met  the  regent  in  the  house  of  a  celebrated  courtesan  named 
La  Duclos,  he  soon  obtained  consideration  for  his  plans.  In  them 
was  unfolded  a  scheme  for  a  system  of  credit  which  should  in- 
crease a  hundred-fold  the  resources  of  the  State  in  mobilizing  them 
by  means  of  a  paper  currency  having  for  guarantee  the  product  of 
the  taxes,  of  concessions,  companies,  etc.,  and  which  should  re- 
place the  metallic  currency  insufficient  in  amount  for  commercial 
requirements.  The  Due  de  Noailles  was  opposed  to  this  experi- 
menting with  the  funds  of  the  State,  but  Law  secured  from  the 
regent  permission  to  open  a  private  bank,  for  circulation  and  dis- 
count. May  2,  1 7 16.  The  capital  stock  of  this  institution  was  at 
first  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  shares  of  a  thousand  ecus  each,  but 
it  was  soon  raised  to  six  million  livres,  in  twelve  thousand  shares 
of  five  hundred  livres  each,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  business 
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transactions  by  establishing  a  rate  of  discount  at  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent.  This  rate  was,  however,  at  first  fixed  by  the  bank 
at  six  per  cent,  a  year,  and  then  at  four,  for  paper  which  had  been 
paying  to  the  usurers  two  and  a  half  a  month.  Bank-notes  were 
also  issued,  redeemable  in  currency  unxarying  in  weight  and 
value  ;  the  commerce  of  the  capital  was  not  long  in  experiencing 
the  beneficial  results  of  these  innovations,  and  in  April,  1717,  the 
State  confirmed  the  reputation  of  the  bank  for  solvency  by  direct- 
ing the  financial  agents  of  the  kingdom  to  receive  its  bills  as  cur- 
rent funds  in  payment  of  customs  and  imposts.  On  the  4th  of 
December,  17 18,  it  became  a  royal  bank. 

With  it  Law  had  already  incorporated  a  great  company, — 
the  king  ceded  to  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  commerce 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  said  to  be  rich  in  gold 
and  silver  mines,  surpassing  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  new 
company  took  at  first  the  name  of  this  river,  but  soon  adopted  the 
title  of  the  Compagnic  iV  Occident  when  it  had  obtained  the  pri\'i- 
lege  of  trading  in  Senegal  and  in  Guinea.  Later,  when  it  had 
undertaken  also  to  exploit  the  commerce  of  China,  absorbing  the 
old  East  Indian  companies,  coining  mone}'  and  cultix'ating  planta- 
tions, it  became  the  Compagnic  dcs  Indcs.  Generally,  however, 
and  in  history,  it  was  known  as  "  the  Mississippi."  New  Orleans 
was  beginning  to  be  a  commercial  port  at  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
but  there  were  not  wanting  witnesses  to  protest  against  the  asser- 
tion that  Louisiana  was  a  land  of  promise.  Among  them  was 
the  chancellor  himself,  D'Aguesseau,  whose  opposition  cost  him 
his  office ;  an  old  soldier,  named  Lamothe-Cadillac,  who  had 
served  in  that  colony,  also  denied  these  glowing  .statements,  and 
was  silenced  by  being  shut  up  in  the  Bastille. 

Law's  bank  had  at  first  been  established  in  the  Rue  Vi\-ienne, 
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in  a  portion  of  the  old  palais  Mazarin,  but  it  was  soon  transported 
to  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  which  had  long  been  the  centre  of  the 
stock-jobbing  in  the  funds  destined  to  meet  the  expenses  of  war, 
Ics  billets  dc  r extraordinaire  dcs  gucrrcs.  This  street  had  existed 
since  12 10;  originall)',  part  of  it  lay  between  the  Rue  des  Lom- 
bards and  that  of  Aubry-le-Boucher  and  was  called  Rue  Cour- 
roierie,  or  de  la  Vieille  Courroierie,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
curriers  {corroyairs),  then  it  took  the  name  of  the  Cinq-Diamants, 
from  a  sign,  and  was  united  in  185 1  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix. 
The  new  bank  stood  on  the  site  of  the  building  which  now  occu- 
pies the  corner  of  the  Rue  Rambuteau,  and  "  could  not  hav^e  been 
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better  placed  than  in  a  street  inhabited  by  Jews,  usurers,  and 
speculators  ;  it  very  soon  became  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  Parisians,  who  brought  hither  their  money  to  receive  in  ex- 
change for  it,  notes."  The  wild  frenzy  of  speculation  which  at- 
tended the  development  of  Law's  schemes  made  the  name  of  this 
narrow  street  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  history  of  finance. 

"  The  possession  of  the  smallest  lodgment  in  this  privileged 
locality,"  says  one  of  the  historians  of  Paris,  "  was  considered  to 
be  the  height  of  good  fortune,  and  cupidity  increased  their  number 
with  an  astonishing  industry.  pA'ery  separate  building  was  meta- 
morphosed into  an  infinity  of  little  shops  ;  by  the  light  of  e\il- 
smelling  lamps  there  were  discovered  labyrinths  of  them  in  the 
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cellars,  whilst  some  bankers,  after  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey, 
had  attached  their  lookouts  to  the  roofs.  A  building  thus  divided 
up  became  a  hive  of  stock-jobbers,  animated  in  every  corner  by  a 
perpetual  movement.  Those  whose  income  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred livres  increased  it  to  a  hundred  thousand ;  the  speculation 
upon  the  totals  of  these  leases  was  a  ready  method  of  acquiring 
wealth.  But  the  mingling  of  these  curious  swarms  and  the  live- 
liest negotiations  took  place  in  the  street, — it  was  there  that  in  a 
grotesque  flocking  together  were  commingled  all  ranks,  ages,  and 
sexes.  Jansenists,  Molinists,  seigneurs,  ladies  of  title,  magistrates, 
sharpers,  lackeys,  and  courtiers  jostled  each  other  and  accosted 
each  other  without  surprise.  Avarice,  fear,  hope,  error,  and 
knavery  unceasingly  agitated  this  never-ending  crowd ;  one  hour 
built  up  a  sudden  fortune  which  was  destroyed  the  next  hour." 

So  precipitately  were  these  negotiations  conducted,  that,  it  is 
recorded,  an  abbe  delivered  with  impunity  funeral  notices  for  the 
shares  of  the  Company,  and  the  effrontery  of  his  action  divided 
the  applause  with  the  malice  of  the  jest.  The  soldier  who  fur- 
nished the  width  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  little  humpback  his 
hump,  as  ready  writing-desks  for  the  hurrying  speculators,  have 
been  immortalized  in  history, — the  latter  gained  in  this  manner  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  ;  a  cobbler,  whose  little  shop 
backed  up  against  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  the  banker  Tourton 
on  the  street,  gained  two  hundred  livres  a  day  by  letting  his  hovel 
to  the  fine  ladies  who  came  to  view  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd.  It 
was  known  that  the  king  had  purchased  for  five  hundred  livres  in 
specie  shares  of  the  bank  which  had  sold  originally  for  five  hun- 
dred livres  in  government  notes,  worth  at  the  most  a  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  the  rush  for  these  shares  became  universal.  The 
variations  in  the  value  were  so  great  that  the  brokers,  receiving 
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these  shares  for  sale,  by  keeping  them  one  day  for  their  own  use, 
were  able  to  reap  large  profits.  The  five  hundred  livre  shares  of 
the  Compagnie  des  Indes  were  sold  at  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  times  their  par  value.  It  was  found  necessary  to  close 
the  two  ends  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix  with  gates,  open  from 
6  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 

The  Compagnie  des  Indes,  in  addition  to  its  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  Louisiana,  Senegal,  and  the  Indies,  had  acquired 
the  tobacco  monopoly,  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  had  pur- 
chased from  a  company  formed  secretly  and  protected  by  the  new 
keeper  of  the  seals  the  fcrincs  gaicralcs,  the  general  farmings,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  indirect  taxes,  for  the  sum  of  fifty-two  million 
livres, — a  clear  profit  to  the  original  company  of  three  million 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  livres.  Law  had  promised 
the  regent  that  his  system  would  extinguish  the  public  debt ;  the 
attempt  to  discredit  coin  and  augment  the  value  of  the  paper 
money  was  maintained  by  a  multitude  of  decrees.  On  the  ist  of 
December,  17 19,  there  were  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  the 
notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation;  on  the  21st,  an  ordinance  for- 
bade the  payment  of  more  than  ten  livres  in  silver  and  three  hun- 
dred livres  in  gold  at  one  time.  The  shares  of  the  Compagnie 
could  be  purchased  only  by  payment  of  one-quarter  in  specie  and 
three-quarters  in  government  notes,  and  the  credit  of  the  latter 
rose  so  rapidly  in  consequence  that  the  State  was  able  to  pay  its 
debts  with  this  currency  which  it  could  apparently  multiply  in- 
definitely. Enormous  fortunes  were  made  by  private  speculators, 
a  dealer  in  skins  of  Montelimart  retired  with  seventy  millions,  a 
banker's  servant  with  fifty,  a  Savoyard  with  forty,  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  and  his  mother  gained  sixty  millions.  The  regent  made 
enormous   sums,  and   dispensed   them   as  promptly  amongst  his 
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courtiers.  The  universal  extravagance,  debauchery-,  and  disorder 
were  such  as  might  be  imagined ;  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  their  speculations,  formed  a  plot  to  fall 
upon  the  stock-jobbers  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  sword  in  hand, 
and  rob  them  of  all  their  wealth.  This  crime  was  prevented  by 
another,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  history. 

"At  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Rues  Quincampoix  and  de 
Venise  there  was,  in  1720,  under  the  sign  of  the  Epee-de-Bois,  a 
cabaret  celebrated  for  the  orgies  which  the  Mississippians  there 
celebrated.  Antoine  de  Horn,  younger  brother  of  Maximilien 
Emmanuel,  Seigneur  de  Horn  and  de  Lootz,  and  a  relative  of  the 
regent  Antoine  [of  the  family  of  that  Count  Horn  who,  in  com- 
pany with  Count  Lamoral  d'Egmont,  was  beheaded  in  the  Neth- 
erlands by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1568],  known  in  Paris  as  the 
Comte  de  Horn,  associated  himself  with  De  Miles,  a  Piedmontese 
gentleman,  and  a  certain  Lestang,  the  son  of  a  banker  of  Toumay, 
who  had  caused  himself  to  be  made  Chevalier  d'Estampes.  All 
three  of  them  inveigled  into  the  Epcc-dc-Bois  Lacroix,  one  of  the 
richest  Mississippians,  under  the  pretext  of  negotiating  with  him  for 
the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land.  They  had  themselves  ushered  into  a 
room  the  windows  of  which  looked  out  on  the  Rue  de  Venise, 
and,  instead  of  negotiating  with  the  stockholder,  they  assassinated 
him,  with  the  intention  of  securing  his  portfolio.  The  murder  was 
committed  by  De  Horn  and  De  Miles,  Lestang  mounted  guard  in 
the  street.  A  waiter  of  the  cabaret,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
stairs,  opened  slightly  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  were 
the  assassins,  saw  the  crime  committed,  clcsed  the  door,  carried 
off  the  key,  and  spread  the  alarm  in  the  cabaret  of  the  Epcc-dc- 
Bois.  When  Lestang  saw  that  his  two  confederates  were  dis- 
covered, he   took  to  his  heels,  left  Paris  without  delay,  quitted 
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France,  and,  it  seems,  went  to  New  Orleans, — he  wished  to  see 
that  Mississippi  of  which  he  had  tried  to  steal  the  bonds.  De 
Miles,  with  the  aid  of  a  beam  which  shored  up  the  building  of  the 
Epcc-dc-Bois,  slipped  down  into  the  Rue  de  Venise,  traversed 
the  church  of  the  Saint-Sepulcre,  and  was  arrested  in  the  Marche 
des  Innocents.  The  Comte  de  Horn,  in  endeavoring  to  follow  in 
the  road  which  De  Miles  had  taken,  fell,  turned  his  ankle,  and 
was  captured  in  the  Rue  de  Venise  itself  The  crime  was  evident, 
it  was  a  premeditated  assassination.  The  culprits  were  liable, 
according  to  the  law,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  All  the  nobility 
surrounded  the  regent,  entreating  him  to  spare  the  young  Comte 
de  Horn  an  infamous  execution ;  but  the  regent  resisted  nobly  all 
these  protestations. 

"  The  Due  de  Saint-Simon  represented  to  him  that  the  Comte 
de  Horn  was  not  only  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  was  also  allied 
to  the  princely  families  of  Germany.  Philippe  w^as  inexorable. 
Finally,  the  duke  said  to  him : 

" '  But,  Monseigneur,  M.  le  Comte  de  Horn  has  the  honor 
of  being  a  relative  of  yours.' 

"  To  which  the  regent  made  the  celebrated  reply :  '  When 
some  of  my  blood  is  bad,  I  get  rid  of  it.'  " 

It  was  advisable  to  make  an  example  of  these  bold  murderers 
at  a  period  when  every  one  carried  his  fortune  in  paper  in  his 
portfolio.  Law  and  the  minister  Dubois  insisted  that  no  mercy  be 
shown,  and  the  Comte  de  Horn  and  his  confederate  were  both 
executed  on  the  wheel  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1720.  Shortly  after  this,  the  bank  of  Law  was  transported 
by  a  royal  ordinance  to  the  Place  Vendome,  and,  later,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Soissons. 

Law  had  been  made  controleur  general ;  his  bank  had  lent 
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to  the  State  sixteen  hundred  milHons  of  paper  money,  with  which 
the  latter  paid  its  creditors,  and  which  afterward  returned  to  the 
bank  in  payment  for  its  shares.  But  by  the  end  of  17 19  the 
foundations  of  this  great  structure  of  public  credulity  had  begun 
to  be  shaken;  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  Law  had  been 
obliged  to  increase  his  issue  of  paper  till  its  nominal  value  attained 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  millions,  while  the  amount  of  coin  in 
circulation  in  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at  only  seven  hundred 
millions.  Some  of  the  more  prudent  shareholders  in  Geneva  and 
Holland  began  to  sell  out ;  their  example  w^as  followed  in  Paris  in 
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spite  of  ever}^  effort  of  the  bank  to  prevent  a  run  on  its  deposits, 
prohibition  of  specie  payments,  forbidding  the  possession  even  of 
gold  and  silver,  denunciations,  domiciliary  visits,  the  printing  of  notes 
of  the  value  of  ten  livres  only  to  compete  with  the  coin.  An  in- 
famous tribe  of  informers  sprang  up,  a  son  denounced  his  father, 
and  the  regent  had  him  punished  in  open  violation  of  the  law\ 
The  president,  Lambert  de  Vernon,  one  of  the  most  upright  men 
in  Paris,  came  to  the  regent  one  day  and  denounced  a  man  who 
had  five  hundred  thousand  livres  in  gold,  adding  that  as  a  recent 
decree  had  awarded  one-third  of  the  sum  seized  to  the  informer, 
he  claimed  this  third.     The  astonished  regent  said  to  him  ;  "  Eh ! 
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monsieur,  wliat  a  dirt)'  trade  you  have  taken  up  with  !  "  "  Mon- 
seigneur,"  rephed  the  president.  "  it  is  myself  that  I  denounce,  and 
I  would  rather  have  a  hundred  thousand  livres  in  specie  than 
all  the  notes  of  your  bank."  There  were  a  great  many  others 
of  his  way  of  thinking;  gold  and  silver  were  secreted  everywhere, 
forty-five  millions  only  found  their  way  to  the  bank,  and  the  crisis 
became  so  acute  that  Law  boldly  announced  that  the  \alue  of  the 
notes  was  reduced  by  one-half.  Such  a  protest  was  raised,  how- 
ever, that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  edict ;  that 
same  evening.  Law,  fallen  from  a  dizzy  height  of  popularity,  was 
arrested. 

He  was  not  )'et  quite  finished  ;  though  no  longer  controleur 
general,  he  remained  director  of  the  bank ;  the  ingenious  methods 
he  proposed  for  restoring  confidence,  and  his  excellent  system  of 
book-keeping,  by  double  entry  in  the  Italian  method,  as  yet  un- 
known in  France,  postponed  the  final  crash  a  little.  He  even 
proposed  giving  the  seals  back  to  D'Aguesseau,  and  the  regent 
authorized  the  step.  But  the  panic  could  not  be  stayed,  the  gov- 
ernment suddenly  veered  round,  and,  from  forbidding  the  use  of 
specie,  declared  that  it  would  no  longer  receive  paper  in  pa}'ment. 
This  was  the  death-blow  to  the  famous  system.  Law's  carriage 
was  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  streets  by  the  infuriated  populace, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Palais-Royal ;  the  regent 
contrived  to  get  him  secretly  out  of  Paris  in  a  carriage  lent  by 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  December,  1720.  He  had  brought  to  the 
capital  a  million  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  carried  away 
with  him  only  two  thousand  louis.  Nine  years  later  he  died  in 
Venice,  where  he  had  been  supporting  himself  with  great  difficulty 
by  gambling. 

One  of  the  regent's  many  friends,  M.  de  Canillac,  to  whom 
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he  was  communicating  his  reflections  upon  this  episode,  repHed 
flippantly :  "  That  system  !  parblcn,  that  is  not  new,  and  Law  in- 
vented nothing.  Long  before  him,  I  issued  notes  which  I  did  not 
pay, — that  is  the  whole  system  !  "  That  was  not  quite  the  whole 
of  it,  however,  and  the  main  features  of  it,  reduced  to  a  logical 
basis,  are  still  preserved  in  the  issue  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  After  the  collapse,  the  brothers  Paris-Duverney  were 
charged  with  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts ;  the  State  recog- 
nized itself  as  the  debtor  of  the  creditors  of  the  Compagnie  to 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  millions,  and  the  public 
debt  was  augmented  by  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  annual  charges. 
But  the  suppression  of  a  great  number  of  offices,  and  the  acquiring 
of  several  sources  of  revenue  that  had  been  formerly  alienated, 
compensated  for  this  increase,  and  the  national  finances  remained 
in  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Scottish,  adventurer 
had  found  them. 

The  Consular  decree  of  the  2<Sth  Xivose,  year  VIII  (Jan- 
uary 1 8,  1800),  providing  for  the  installation  of  the  new  Banque 
de  France,  gave  the  new  Societe  a  lease  of  the  property  known  as 
de  V Oratoire  and  the  former  church  that  had  formed  part  of  it. 
It  was,  in  fact,  in  a  house  of  the  Oratoriens,  confiscated  by  the 
Revolution  and  become  national  property,  that  the  bank  held  its 
first  assemblee  generale  and  opened  its  doors  to  the  public.  But 
these  buildings  were  very  old  and  not  very  spacious,  and  in  the 
month  of  Ventose  following  the  bank  transferred  itself  to  the 
Maison  de  Massiac,  on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  des  Fosses-Montmartre.  P.ven  here  it  soon  found  itself 
cramped  for  room,  its  functions  as  a  batiqiie  privilegicc,  rendering 
important  public  services  and  doubling  its  operations  each  year, 
required  the  amplest  development. 
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On  the  28th  Nivose  it  united  with  the  Caisse  des  Comptes 
Courants  estabhshed  in  Paris  in  1796,  and  which  issued  notes  to 
the  value  of  twenty  miUions  on  a  capital  of  five  ;  on  the  24th  and 
27th  Pluviose  (13th  and  i6th  of  February)  the  regulations  of  the 
new  bank  were  approved  by  the  first  assemblees  generales,  and  on 
the  1st  Ventose  (20th  of  February,  1800)  it  formally  commenced 
its  operations  in  the  Maison  de  I'Oratoire.  In  the  creation  of  this 
new  institution  the  First  Consul  was  largely  interested,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  primitixe  capital  of  thirty  mill- 
ions. The  preamble  placed  at  the  head  of  its  statutes  alluded 
to  the  bank  founded  in  London  by  William  Paterson  six  years 
after  the  Encrlish  Revolution:  —  "The  undersigned,  recoiinizing- 
that,  by  the  inevitable  result  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Nation 
has  experienced  a  displacement  and  dispersal  of  the  funds  which 
nourished  its  commerce,  an  alteration  in  the  public  credit,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  circulation  of  its  wealth  ; 

"  Whereas,  under  similar  circumstances,  several  nations  have 
escaped  similar  evils  and  found  great  resources  in  the  establishing 
of  banks  ; 

"  Whereas,  the  French  nation,  accustomed  to  the  greatest 
efforts  in  the  conquest  of  liberty,  should  not  permit  itself  to  be 
oppressed  any  longer  by  circumstances  \\  liich  it  is  in  its  power  to 
overcome  ; 

"  And  whereas,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  both 
public  and  private  interest  will  concur  in  a  prompt  and  powerful 
manner  toward  the  success  of  the  projected  establishment ; 

"  Resolved  and  decreed  the  following  articles  as  fundamental 
statutes  of  a  bank." 

The  first  object  in  the  creation  of  the  projected  bank  was  to 
aid  in  the  reorganization  of  the  public  credit,  \'ery  much  injured 
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by  ten  }-ears  of  Revolutionary  torment ;  it  was  also  expected  to 
facilitate  commercial  transactions  by  discounting  paper,  increasing 
the  circulation  of  an  acceptable  currency  by  issuing  notes  payable 
to  bearer  and  on  sight,  and  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
then  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.  These  were  the 
avowed  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  bank,  and  were  accepted  by 
its  shareholders.  The  second  object  to  be  attained  was  that  pri- 
vately held  in  view  by  the  government,  the  advancing  to  the 
public  Treasury,  under  the  form  of  discounts  of  the  obligations  of 
the  receivers  general,  of  the  funds  required  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  wars.  These  two  important  public  serxices,  to  be  rendered 
in  peace  and  in  war,  constituted  in  the  opinion  of  its  founders  the 
role  of  the  bank,  and  these  still  constitute  its  mission. 

It  was  with  his  usual  clear  judgment  of  men  that  the  First 
Consul  selected  the  organizers  of  this  great  national  institution. 
First  among  these  was  the  celebrated  banker  Alphonse  Perregaux, 
an  ardent  patriot,  though  born  of  a  French  family  in  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  and  who  occupied  worthily  the  difficult  post  of  presi- 
dent of  the  comite  central  de  regence  until  1806.  Associated  with 
him  was  Jean-Barthelemy  Lecoulteux-Canteleu,  formerly  deputy 
to  the  Etats  Generaux  of  1789,  and  president  of  the  Conseil  des 
Anciens  in  1796;  the  elder  Mallet,  worthy  representative  of  a 
family  of  honorable  bankers ;  Basterreche,  author  of  works  on 
finance ;  Fould,  Fulchiron,  Perree,  and  Perier,  all  important  bank- 
ers, and  Recamier,  whose  own  bank  came  to  a  disastrous  ending 
and  whose  young  and  charming  wife  was  noted  for  the  splendor 
of  her  receptions.  Associated  with  these  citizens,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  conseil  d'administration,  were  others  at  different  periods, 
equally  upright, — Mollien,  director  of  the  Caisse  d'amortissement, 
or  bureau  of  liquidation ;  Cretet,  conseiller  d'Etat  in  the  department 
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of  roads  and  bridges ;  Barbe-Marbois,  director  and  afterward 
Minister  of  the  Treasury.  The  first  capital  of  the  bank,  thirty 
milHons,  was  issued  in  thirty  thousand  shares  of  a  par  value  of  a 
thousand  francs  each.  The  government  purchased  five  thousand 
of  these  shares,  with  the  securities  furnished  by  the  receivers  gen- 
eral, and  it  made  a  deposit  and  opened  an  account  with  the  bank. 

The  assemblee  generale  was  composed  of  two  hundred  of 
the  largest  French  shareholders  who  had  held  their  stock  more 
than  three  months ;  they  selected  a  conseil  general  formed  of 
fifteen  regents  and  three  censeurs.  The  regents  had  a  voice  in 
the  deliberations,  the  censeurs,  one  in  the  council.  The  executive 
power  was  confided  to  three  regents,  elected  by  their  colleagues 
and  meeting  in  comite  central.  The  president  of  this  central  com- 
mittee had  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  conseil  general  and  also 
at  the  assemblee  generale  of  the  stockholders  ;  he  was  elected  for 
a  year  and  might  be  reelected.  The  regents  held  their  office 
for  five  years,  and  the  censeurs  for  three.  They  were  renewed, 
the  first  by  a  fifth  of  their  number  and  the  second  by  a  third,  and 
were  both  eligible  for  reelection.  Their  services  were  rendered 
gratuitously,  with  the  exception  of  a  fee  for  each  sitting  attended, 
and  they  must  justify  by  the  possession  of  thirty  shares  of  the  bank 
stock,  which  must  not  be  disposed  of  during  their  term  of  office. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  careful  measures  to  assure  the 
stability  of  the  new  institution,  its  success  in  securing  the  public 
confidence  was  at  first  but  slow,  and  was  in  nowise  aided  by 
the  official  sanction  given  it  by  the  Consular  government.  The 
disastrous  ending  of  Law's  bank  and  that  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  Caisse  des  Escompte  were  still  fresh  in  men's  minds,  and  the 
memory  of  these  two  institutions  of  credit,  ruined  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Treasury,  was  not  calculated  to  smooth  the  n^ad 
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for  the  ofificial  Banque  de  France.  But  Bonaparte  was  determined 
to  assure  the  success  of  a  project  which  crowned  the  financial  plan 
he  had  so  carefully  constructed ;  not  content  with  making  the  gov- 
ernment a  shareholder  and  a  depositor,  he  subscribed  himself,  and 
caused  his  family,  his  suite,  his  colleagues,  and  his  ministers  to 
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subscribe  also.  He  caused  the  funds  deposited  in  the  Caisse  de 
reserve  of  the  national  lotteries  to  be  transferred  to  the  bank  ;  he 
confided  to  it  the  payment  of  rentes  and  pensions  in  exchange  for 
long-term  drafts  on  the  Treasury.  By  the  aid  of  his  powerful 
cooperation,  the  bank  began  to  transact  business  satisfactoril}',  and 
some  months  after  its  foundincr  the  rate  of  discount  suddcnh'  fell 
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from  twelve  to  six  per  cent.  For  the  year  IX,  the  total  amount 
of  its  discounts  had  been  ninety  millions,  and  in  the  year  X  this 
total  was  doubled.  The  bank  testified  its  gratitude  by  taking 
measures  to  assure  the  credit  of  the  securities  of  the  receivers 
general,  it  decreed  that  it  would  always  hold  at  least  three  mill- 
ions of  this  paper  in  its  \aults,  and  that  it  would  receive  it 
directly  from  the  agent  of  the  Treasury,  and  aKva}'s  under  the 
current  rates. 

It  was  a  feature  of  the  First  Consul's  comprehensive  plan 
that  there  should  be  but  one  bank  of  circulation  in  Paris,  and  this 
idea  gradually  made  its  wa}'  in  the  public  mind.  The  commercial 
men  the  most  interested  were  favorably  impressed,  and  even  the 
institutions  menaced  recognized  the  advantages  of  unity.  These 
banks  of  circulation  were  at  that  time  five  in  number, — the  Caisse 
d'escompte  du  commerce,  the  Comptoir  commercial,  the  Banque 
territoriale,  the  Factorie  du  commerce,  and  the  Caisse  d'echange 
des  monnaies.  Of  these  five,  the  last  four  were  all  in  a  state  of 
decline  and  were  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  Caisse  d'escompte  du  commerce,  with  a  capital  of 
eighteen  millions,  of  which  six  millions  were  paid  up,  had  in  circu- 
lation twenty  millions  of  notes,  and  discounted  onh'  the  paper  of 
its  stockholders,  each  share  of  stock  carrj-ing  with  it  the  right  to 
a  permanent  discount  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  francs.  The 
w'ant  of  elasticity  in  its  regulations  disabled  it  in  the  concurrence 
with  its  }'ounger  and  more  powerful  rival,  and  the  principle  of  an 
unique  bank  in  the  capital  being  once  presented,  the  absorption  of 
its  competitors  by  the  Bank  of  France  became  only  a  question 
of  time. 

It  was,  howe\'er,  delayed  for  a  brief  period  b\'  the  ardor  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  financiers,  Xicolas-Francjois 
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Mollien,  whom  Bonaparte  consulted  ;  the  shareholders,  terrified 
by  the  rumors  of  the  intentions  of  the  latter's  counsellors  and 
frightened  at  his  audacity,  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  privilege  which  looked  like  a  practical  seizure  of 
their  bank  by  the  State,  and  even  began  to  talk  of  selling  out  their 
stock.  But  the  intervention  of  Cretet,  one  of  the  first  to  advise 
this  conversion,  the  moderation  and  sagacity  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  regents,  and  especially  the  authority  of  the  First  Consul, 
quieted  these  apprehensions,  and  the  important  law  of  the  24th 
Germinal,  year  XI  (April  14,  1803),  was  promulgated.  By  this 
measure,  the  Bank  of  France  received  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes ;  the  other 
establishments,  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  increasing  their 
circulation,  were  required  to  call  in  all  that  they  had  out  by  the 
1st  Vendemiare,  year  XII.  The  bank  amalgamated  Avith  the  Caisse 
d'escompte  du  commerce,  share  for  share,  and  took  measures  to 
assure  the  customers  of  the  Comptoir  commercial  and  the  other 
banks  of  their  discounts.  The  claims  of  the  mercantile  classes 
were  satisfied  by  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  law,  which 
specified  that  these  discounts  were  not  to  be  in  any  sense  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  shareholders  of  the  bank.  Another  article 
increased  the  capital  of  the  bank  to  fort}'-five  millions,  which,  it 
was  provided,  could  be  invested  in  government  rentes.  The  com- 
position of  the  conseil  general  was  also  modified, — it  being  estab- 
lished that  seven  regents  and  three  censeurs  should  be  selected 
from  among  the  stockholders  who  were  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers. 

The  First  Consul  was  not  long  in  claiming  the  reward  of  his 
labors  and  donations.  The  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  left 
France  to  face  a  third  coalition  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against 
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her  ;  the  pubhc  Treasur\%  exhausted,  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish 
funds  for  the  levying  of  troops  and  the  providing  for  the  national 
defence.  On  the  8th  Ventose,  year  XII,  some  months  before 
being  proclaimed  Emperor,  the  First  Consul  summoned  the 
regents  to  a  conference.  "  The  first  duty  of  your  body,"  he  said 
to  them,  "  is  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possi- 
ble. You  should  discount  the  securities  of  the  receivers  general: 
it  is  the  best  paper  in  the  world.  When  the  Treasury  has  need  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions,  it  should  always  be  able  to  find  them  at 
the  bank."  So  said,  so  done  ;  notwithstanding  the  heavy  drafts 
upon  its  coffers,  the  bank  was  able  to  maintain  the  rate  of  dis- 
count at  six  and  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  though  the  banks  of 
the  departments  would  not  lend  money  under  twehe,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  XII  the  officers  were  able  to  look  back  with  satis- 
faction upon  the  results  attained  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  their  institution, — years  rendered  memorable  b\'  the 
magnitude  of  the  political  changes  and  the  calamities  of  war  and 
of  disasters  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  Paris.  An  abundant 
succor-  had  been  given  to  these  interests,  the  rate  of  interest  had 
been  lowered,  the  public  credit  restored,  and  good  dividends  paid 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  bank, — the  average  dividend  for  these 
first  five  years  being  eleven  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  stock. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  about  to  face  a  grave  crisis.  The  nego- 
tiation of  the  obligations  of  the  receivers  general  ^^•as  one  of  the 
greatest  embarrassments  of  the  public  Treasury.  It  was  resolved 
to  confide  this  negotiation  to  the  Association  dcs  negociants  reunis, 
composed  of  three  famous  bankers,  Ouvrard,  Valenberghe,  and 
Desprez.  This  speculative  association  undertook  also  to  negotiate 
the  bonds  of  the  Spanish  government  and  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  an  army  constantly  in  movement  and  constantly  augmented. 
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But  the  Treasury  was  always  behindhand  in  its  payments,  and 
the  inefficient  Spanish  government  waited  in  vain  for  the  Mexi- 
can galleons,  captured  or  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Desprez,  who  was  specially  charged  with  the 
Treasury  operations,  applied  boldly  to  the  bank,  declaring  himself 
the  agent  of  the  government,  and  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
regents  rather  than  to  their  financial  prudence.  Fully  aware  of 
the  risks  they  were  running,  the  officers  of  the  bank  advanced  him 
a  hundred  and  two  millions,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
directly  to  the  Treasury  eleven  more.  When  it  came  to  realizing 
on  these  obligations,  they  found  that  the  funds  of  the  receivers 
general  had  been  disposed  of  in  favor  of  the  Association  des 
negociants,  and  instead  of  specie  the  bank  was  obliged  to  receive 
the  notes  of  the  receivers  general  drawn  on  Desprez.  On  the  first 
Vendemiare,  year  XIV  (September  22,  1805),  the  bank  had  sixty 
millions  of  notes  in  circulation  and  was  in  debt  for  its  current 
accounts  eight  millions,  while  it  had  in  its  coffers  only  a  million 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  available  .specie.  The  collections 
from  the  departments  brought  in  two  millions  instead  of  six,  as 
had  been  hoped. 

Consequently,  when  the  run  on  it  began,  it  was  obliged  to 
limit  the  amount  of  its  daily  payments  to  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  to  require  its  tellers  to  count  their  money  very 
slowly  and  carefully  and  to  attend  to  only  one  person  at  a  time, 
and  pay  only  one  note  to  each  person.  The  public  thronged 
around  the  doors  of  the  institution,  there  were  tumults  which  had 
to  be  suppressed  by  force,  and  these  fears  were  excited  even  more 
by  the  political  situation  than  by  the  precautions  of  the  bank. 
Napoleon  was  quite  aware  of  this, — on  the  23d  of  September,  he 
said  to  MolHen :  "  Financial  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way ;  the  bank  is 
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in  difficulties  ;  it  is  not  here  that  I  can  set  things  straight,"  and  he 
set  out  that  \'ery  night  to  join  the  Grande  Armee.  On  the  2d  of 
the  following  December,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  terminated  the 
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war  and  the  panic  by  its  assurance  of  a  prompt  and  glorious  peace. 
When  he  returned,  it  was  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  bank- 
still  stronger  and  still  more  capable  of  the  serv'ices  which  might 
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be  required  of  it  in  the  interests  both  of  commerce  and  of  the 
Treasury,  but  he  percei\ed  in  time  the  error  that  might  be  com- 
mitted by  associating  too  closely  the  credit  of  the  State  with  that 
of  the  bank,  and  these  projects  did  not  appear  in  the  law  of  the 
22d  of  April,  1806.  NeV'ertheless,  the  capital  of  the  institution 
was  doubled,  being  raised  to  ninet\'  millions,  and  its  privilege  was 
extended  by  another  term  of  twenty-five  years,  terminating  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1843.  ^^^  order  that  the  interests  of  the  Treas- 
ury might  be  still  more  efficiently  looked  after,  it  was  required 
that  the  conseil  de  regence  should  include  three  receivers  general. 
The  greatest  reform  effected,  however,  consisted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor,  named  by  the  head  of  the  State,  who  should 
replace  the  Comite  central  in  the  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  With  him  were  to  be  named  also  two  sous-governors  to 
take  his  place  in  case  of  necessity,  and  who  should  take  rank 
among  the  regents  according  to  the  seniorit\-  of  their  appomtment. 
The  governor  was  to  preside  at  the  sittings  of  the  conseil  general, 
he  alone  should  sign,  in  the  name  of  the  bank,  all  contracts  and 
agreements,  and  he  was  to  possess  the  right  of  veto  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  conseil  general.  The  first  governor  was 
Cretet,  and  the  two  sous-governors  were  Thibon  and   Rodier. 

In  this  first  jjeriod  of  six  }'ears  is  resumed,  practicalh',  the 
history  of  the  bank.  It  has  weathered  other  financial  crises,  in- 
creased and  diminished  its  capital,  established  branch  houses  or 
SHccnrsalcs  in  the  departments,  greatly  increased  its  circulation  and 
the  extent  of  its  operations,  and  sur\i\ed  much  misrepresentation 
and  open  attack.  But  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the  conseil 
d'administration  have  carried  it  successfulh"  through  all  its  periods, 
and  the  constitution  of  1 806,  completed  b}-  the  status  fondanicut- 
aiix  of  1808,  under  which  it  still  acts,  have  apparently  proved  to 
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be  sufficient  for  an\'  innovations  and  an\-  future  progress.  When 
the  Empire  fell,  the  regents,  who  had  not  appro\ed  of  the  appoint- 
ment over  them  of  a  governor  with  power  to  control  all  their 
actions,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  actual  governor,  the 
Comte  Jaubert,  to  suppress  this  office,  and  nominated  for  pro- 
visional go\X'rnor,  without  salar\',  their  colleague  Jacques  Laffitte. 
They  also  purchased  and  cancelled  twent\'-t\vo  thousand  five  hun- 
dred shares  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  capital  was  reduced  to  sixty- 
seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  Restoration,  however,  while  taking 
no  action  regarding  this  latter  proceeding,  restored  the  office  of 
governor,  as  a  representative  of  the  State. 

When  the  Allies  entered  Paris,  in  18 14,  the  bank  had  so  little 
confidence  in  them  that  it  suspended  all  its  operations,  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  provisional  gov^ernor,  M.  Laffitte,  the  doors  of 
the  vaults  containing  the  reserve  in  specie  were  walled  up,  the 
notes  in  circulation  burned  or  annulled,  the  plates,  presses,  and 
stereotypes  broken  or  destroyed,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not 
manufacture  money  under  the  bank's  name. 

From  1808,  the  bank  undertook  to  establish  branch  establish- 
ments in  the  departments,  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  their 
affairs  had  to  be  liquidated.  In  1 8 17,  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
with  better  success,  at  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  and  Xantes  ;  and  from 
1 81 8  to  1847.  numerous  comptoirs  were  opened  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  In  1840,  the  privilege  of  the  bank,  which 
was  to  expire  in  1843,  ^^"^'^  renewed  for  another  twenty-five  }'ears, 
expiring  on  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  without  any  important 
modifications  in  its  regulations.  The  financial  crisis  of  1847,  caused 
by  the  almo.st  total  failure  of  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  necessitated  the  exportation  of  gold  to  pa)-  for  the  purchase 
of  wheat   in  Russia,  and    aggravated   by  the    Revolution   of  the 
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following  year,  led  the  conseil  general  to  request  and  obtain  of  the 
provisory  government,  b}'  the  decree  of  March  15,  1848,  the  forced 
circulation  of  the  bank's  notes.  This  was  the  first  time  since  the 
great  Revolution  that  such  a  measure  had  been  found  necessary, 
and  it  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
attending  the  multiplicity  of  banks  of  circulation,  and  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  nine  banks  in  the  departments.  These  accord- 
ingly became  amalgamated,  share  for  share,  with  the  parent  insti- 
tution, the  capital  of  w^hich  w^as  raised  to  ninety-one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  which  thus  became  again 
peculiarly  the  Bank  of  P'rance. 

The  forced  circulation  of  notes  was  abolished,  August  6, 
1850,  but  during  this  brief  period  the  bank  had  lent  two  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  to  the  public  Treasury  and  ten  millions  to  the 
city  of  Paris.  To  its  first  functions,  of  discounting  commercial 
paper  and  government  obligations,  due  on  determinate  or  indeter- 
minate dates,  advances  on  ingots,  advances  on  rentes,  receiving 
deposits,  circulation  and  collection,  the  bank  began  to  add,  in 
1852,  advances  upon  shares  and  railroad  bonds  and  upon  the 
obligations  of  the  Credit  Foncier.  By  the  law  of  the  9th  of 
June,  1857,  the  privilege  of  the  bank  was  extended  for  thirty 
years,  until  the  3i.st  of  December,  1897,  and  its  capital  was 
doubled,  being  raised  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  million  fiv^e 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  The  bank  lent  to  the  State  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  millions  in  exchange  for  three  per  cent,  rentes. 
After  1867,  it  was  required  to  establish  a  succursale  in  each  of  the 
departments  where  none  existed  ;  and  it  was  permitted  to  raise 
the  rate  of  its  discount  above  six  per  cent,  if  circumstances  re- 
quired, but  the  profits  arising  from  this  operation  were  to  form  a 
special  reserve. 
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During  the  Franco-German  war  of  1 870-1 871,  the  bank  came 
again  to  the  aid  of  the  State  with  its  immense  credit.  The  total 
of  its  loans  to  the  government  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  and  the  last  aniutites  were  not  reimbursed  until  the 
14th  of  March,  1879.  The  administration  of  the  bank,  under 
the  lead  of  M.  de  Floeuc,  sous-governor,  defended  energetically  and 
successfully  the  treasures  of  the  institution  and  the  State  against 
the  Commune.  The  notes  had  a  forced  circulation  from  August  12, 
1870,  to  August  20,  1875,  and  the  law  which  abrogated  this  forced 
circulation  made  no  mention  of  the  legal  one,  which  had  continued 
to  maintain  itself  Among  the  latest  of  the  most  important  ser- 
vices of  the  bank  may  be  mentioned  its  intervention  in  moderating 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  financial  krach  of  1882,  and,  later,  of 
those  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  and  of  the 
Caisse  des  Depots  et  Comptes  courants.  In  1890,  it  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Bank  of  England,  menaced,  or  thought  to  be 
menaced,  by  the  failure  of  Baring  Brothers,  with  an  advance  of 
seventy-five  millions. 

The  last  renewal  of  the  privileges  of  the  bank  was  marked  by 
some  unusual  features.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1891,  M.  Rou- 
vier,  Ministre  des  Finances,  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
a  projct  extending  this  pri\'ilege  for  twenty-three  years,  until  the 
31st  of  December,  1920.  But,  though  debated,  no  action  was 
taken  at  the  time,  and  the  subject  was  brought  up  again  by 
M.  Ribot,  Minister  of  the  Finances,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  October,  1896.  It  was  referred  to  a  commission,  which 
reported  in  the  following  Januar\',  and  was  not  finalh'  ratified  by 
the  Senate  till  November.  By  this  law,  the  State  committed  itself 
definitely  to  the  renewal  of  the  monopoly  for  but  fifteen  years,  till 
December  31,  191 2.     As  had  already  been  stipulated,  in  1840,  the 
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ri<^ht  to  end  the  privilege  some  years  before  the  expiration  of 
the  full  term  was  expressly  reserved  by  the  Parlement.  But,  in 
order  to  preserve  this  arrangement — as  the  Minister  of  Finances 
himself  stated  it — from  all  the  chances  "  of  the  instability  and  the 
incoherence  of  parliamentary  decisions,"  this  right  could  be  ex- 
ercised only  during  the  year  191 1,  and  then  only  in  case  a  law  to 
this  effect  should  be  "  voted  by  the  two  Chambers  in  the  course  " 
of  this  single  year.  From  the  1st  of  January,  191 3,  to  the  end  of 
December,  1920,  then,  the  privilege  was  further  extended,  pro- 
vided no  resolution  to  the  contrary  effect  was  passed  during  the 
year  191 1.  Two  amendments  were  adopted  limiting  the  choice  of 
governors  and  agents  of  the  bank.  The  former,  governors  and 
sous-governors,  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  either 
of  the  legislative  chambers  ;  and  the  latter  could  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  only  from  among  French  citizens. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  to 
the  State  b)'  the  bank  in  time  of  war,  apropos  of  two  secret  agree- 
ments between  these  high  contracting  parties,  both  under  date  of 
October  31,  1896,  an  animated  discussion  sprang  up.  Several 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  insisted  that  the  govern- 
ment should  give  publicit}'  to  this  agreement  which  the  security 
of  the  State  required  should  not  be  submitted  for  legislative  sanc- 
tion until  the  last  moment,  the  hour  of  supreme  peril.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  M.  Ribot,  and  the  president  of  the  conseil, 
M.  Meline,  replied  by  brave  declarations  that  everj-thing  had  been 
provided  for.  The  latter  said,  speaking  in  his  place :  "  You  ha\e 
come,  Monsieur  Pclletan,  to  demand  of  the  commission  and  the 
ofovernment  w  hat  are  the  rights  of  the  State  in  case  of  war,  and 
the  honorable  president  of  the  commission  has  replied  to  }'ou  that, 
in  case  of  national  peril,  the  supreme  interest  of  the  country  would 
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autliorize  the  governniciit  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  national  defence.  This  declaration  seems  to  me  to  be  suffi- 
cient. The  State,  under  these  circumstances,  can  exercise  a  right 
of  general  requisition  which  cannot  be  contested." 

M.  Camille  Pelletan  :  "  Even  upon  the  privilege  of  circula- 
tion ?  " 

M.  le  President  du  Conseil :  "  You  wish  to  make  me  say 
things  which  I  cannot  say  and  which  you  should  not  endeavor  to 
make  me  say.  .  .  .  You  wish  that  we  should  come  to  say 
to  you  from  the  heights  of  this  tribune  that  the  State  can,  on  the 
day  after  the  declaration  of  war,  lay  hands  upon  the  metallic  re- 
serve of  the  bank  ?  You  know  very  well  that  the  State  will  not  do 
it,  because  it  will  have  no  need  to  do  it,  and  that  for  several  reasons. 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  we  have  taken  measures  which 
assure  the  State  an  efficacious  concurrence  on  the  day  that  war  is 
declared.  .  .  .  The  State  will  not  lay  hands  upon  the  metallic 
reserve,  and  }-ou  have  no  interest  to  proclaim  it  in  advance,  since 
the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  on  that  day  more  useful 
than  ever,  because  it  will  be  the  base  of  the  credit  of  the  bank 
itself,  and  consequenth^  of  the  credit  of  the  State.  ...  It  will 
not  be  to  the  State's  interests  to  lay  hands  upon  the  metallic  re- 
serve. But,  if  you  assume  the  improbable  hypothesis  which 
haunts  your  brain,  that  is.  that  the  bank  would  refuse  its  con- 
currence to  the  State,  I  reply  that  it  would  not  do  so  because  the 
bank  would  not  dare,  at  such  a  moment,  to  offend  public  senti- 
ment, and  also  because  it  would  not  be  to  its  interest  to  do  so. 
But,  finally,  if  such  folly  were  possible,  then  the  honorable 
M.  Ribot  has  replied  to  >'ou,  and  I  reply:  In  such  a  case,  with 
the  bank  as  with  all  the  world,  the  .State  would  use  its  right,  the 
right  which  appertains  to  it,  in  case  of  national  peril,  to  consult 
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only  the  supreme  interest  of  the  country,  which  takes  precedence 
over  everything  else  at  such  a  moment." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bank 
has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  on  deposit  the  disposable 
metallic  reserve  of  the  State,  for  which  it  pays  no  interest,  as  it 
does  not  to  private  depositors.  In  1857,  it  was  considered  just, 
that,  in  return,  the  bank  should  open  an  account  of  advances 
made  to  the  public  Treasury  and  should  ask  no  interest  on  these 
advances  so  long  as  their  amount  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  specie 
deposits.  In  1857,  the  amount  of  these  advances  w^as  fixed  at 
sixty  millions  ;  in  1878,  at  a  hundred  and  forty,  and  by  the  agree- 
ment of  October  31,  1896,  at  a  hundred  and  eighty, — for  none  of 
which  the  Treasury  pays  interest.  This  friendly  arrangement, 
however,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  was  not  to  be  considered 
applicable  to  any  other  customers  of  the  bank.  The  capital  of 
the  bank  remained  unchanged ;  the  limit  of  its  circulation  was 
raised  from  four  milliards  of  francs  to  five.  The  bank  pays  no  tax 
or  duty  for  its  privilege,  but  it  is  subject  to  a  tax  equal  to  the 
amount  of  its  circulation  productive,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  total  of 
the  notes  answering  to  the  operations  of  loans  and  discount,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  eighth  of  the  rate  of  discount,  but  this  rcdcvance 
must  never  be  less  than  two  millions.  It  is  this  official  relation- 
ship, which  constitutes  it,  in  fact,  the  banker  of  the  State,  and  its 
right  to  issue  bank-notes,  that  distinguish  the  Bank  of  France 
from  all  other  establishments. 

Another  paragraph  of  this  law  renewing  the  privileges  of  the 
bank  related  to  the  monetary  convention  of  the  Latin  Union.  By  a 
circular  dated  November  2,  1885,  annexed  to  these  conventions  of 
the  6th  of  November  and  1 2th  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
between    France,   Belgium,   Greece,    Italy,  and    Switzerland,  the 
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Bank  of  France  agreed  to  receive  in  its  coffers  until  the  expiration 
of  these  conventions,  that  is,  until  the  31st  of  December,  1890,  the 
five-franc  pieces  coined  by  these  contracting  parties.  These  con- 
ventions were  prolonged  by  a  tacit  agreement,  but  the  bank's  agree- 
ment was  continued  only  by  annual  conventions.  By  a  new  one, 
incorporated  in  Article  XVII  of  this  law,  the  bank  engaged  itself 
to  maintain  this  agreement  until  January  i,  1903.  Another  clause 
provided  for  meeting  the  heavy  charges  which  would  fall  on  the 
public  Treasury  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  Union,  for, 
as  it  is  on  the  Treasur}-'s  account  that  the  bank  keeps  these  five- 
franc  pieces,  the  former  would  be  called  upon  to  reimburse  the 
bank  in  case  the  Union  dissolved.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1898, 
the  value  of  these  coins  in  the  bank's  vaults  was  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  millions,  and  as  it  was  recognized  that  the  State  could 
not  probably  pa)'  such  a  sum  without  having  recourse  to  a  loan, 
particular!)-  as  it  could  not  itself  be  reimbursed  under  five  years, 
it  was  provided  that,  during  the  period  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
Union,  the  Treasury  should  pay  into  the  bank  only  those  sums 
which  it  had  itself  received  from  the  contracting  States.  If  these 
latter  were  in  arrears  with  their  reimbursements,  the  bank  could 
demand  a  full  liquidation  from  the  State  only  at  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years.  The  redemption  of  these  coins  is  not,  in  principle, 
obligatory  with  the  contracting  States,  and  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  natural  process  of  exchange. 

As  the  acting  governor  of  the  bank,  M.  Magnin,  came  under 
the  provisions  of  the  article  which  forbade  the  holding  of  this 
office  by  a  legislator,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent governor,  M.  Georges  Pallain,  director-general  of  the  customs 
since  1888.  The  number  of  shares  of  the  bank  stock,  in  1898, 
was  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  fi\e  hundred,  in  the  hands 
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of  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  stock- 
holders. The  net  profits  of  the  bank  in  the  preceding  year  were 
twenty-three  milHon  ninety  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
francs,  twenty-seven  centimes,  uhich  permitted  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  francs,  fifty-four  centimes 
per  share.  It  was  estimated  that  the  charges  entailed  upon  the 
bank  by  the  new  regulations  attending  the  renewal  of  its  privilege 
would  amount,  for  the  twenty-three  years  of  this  renewal,  to  a 
grand  total  of  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  million  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  or  an  annual  tax,  in 
round  numbers,  of  thirt}'-five  francs  on  each  share  of  the  stock. 
The  privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes  was  at  first  limited  to 
Paris ;  the  decree  of  1 808  extended  it  to  those  cities  of  the  prov- 
inces in  which  the  bank  had  established  branch  establishments, 
and  it  is  only  since  the  suppression  of  these  departmental  banks, 
in  1848,  that  the  Banque  dc  France  has  been  the  only  bank  of 
circulation  in  the  country.  This  pri\ilege  carries  with  it.  naturally, 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  public  and  its  own  interests  against  the 
circulation  of  counterfeits,  and,  to  the  usual  American  tourists, 
accustomed  to  the  elaborately  engraved  bank-notes  of  the  United 
States,  those  of  the  French  bank,  with  their  open-work  and  slight 
and  pretty  wood-engravings,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  efficiently 
guarded  against  this  risk.  The  early  notes  of  the  bank  were 
printed  in  black  ink  and  engraved  without  special  precautions,  so 
that  counterfeits  were  not  long  in  making  their  appearance  ;  the 
first  issue  of  these  false  notes  was  shown  to  Bonaparte  by  the  presi- 
dent, Perregaux,  on  the  i8th  Nivose,  year  XII.  At  the  present 
day,  the  bank  carries  on  every  detail  of  the  manufacture  of  these 
notes,  and  its  watchful  care  extends  to  every  item  of  the  paper, 
the   ink,  the    printing,  numbering,   and   counting.      The  paper  is 
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prepared  in  a  speeial  manner  at  the  works  at  Bierc}^  commune  de 
Jouarre,  dei)artment  of  Seine-et-Marne,  by  a  machine  wliich  cost 
its  inventor  eight  }'ears  of  study  and  experiment  and  which  super- 
sedes entirely  in  its  operations  the  necessity  of  hand-work  ;  the 
pulj)  is  manufactured  from  a  Cliinese  plant,  the  ramie,  which  se- 
cures the  desired  consistency,  pHabih"t\',  and  opacit)'.  This  paper 
is  produced,  not  in  a  continuous  sheet,  but  in  separate  leaves, 
eveiy  one  of  which  is  carefully  surveyed  and  becomes  an  indi- 
viduality to  be  accounted  for ;  they  are  sent  to  Paris  in  sealed  and 
padlocked  cases,  at  the  opening  of  which  the  regents  of  the  bank- 
are  present  and  the  count  is  strictly  verified.  The  printing-office, 
in  which  these  leaves  are  metamorphosed  into  bank-notes,  is  situ- 
ated under  the  Galerie  Dore  of  the  bank  building;  and  in  other 
ateliers  are  manufactured  everything  connected  with  this  printing, 
from  the  inks  to  the  photographic  plates. 

Equal  pains  are  taken  to  assure  the  complete  destruction  of 
every  one  of  these  notes  w^hich  returns  to  the  bank  worn  or  defaced 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  restore  it  to 
circulation.  Each  of  these  is  pierced,  stamped  'Vr;//////(',"  classified 
by  denominations  and  by  thousands,  and  sent  uj)  to  its  appropri- 
ate place  of  detention,  on  the  third  floor.  This  final  lodging  is 
reached  through  corridors  encumbered  with  cases  filled  with  the 
proces-vcrbmix  of  the  cancellation  of  notes  since  the  founding  of 
the  bank.  Behind  triple-locked  doors  the  condemned  notes  are 
imprisoned  in  glass  cases,  also  locked,  along  the  walls  of  these 
narrow  galleries,  a  hundred  metres  in  length,  until  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conseil  de  regence  for  their  destruction.  Their 
total  number  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  forty-three  mill- 
ions of  them,  representing  a  total  value  of  some  eight  milliards 
of  francs,  are   sometimes   accumulated   here   at  once,     l^'ormerh' 
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they  were  burned,  like  the  tally-sticks  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  to-day  a  less  heroic  fate  awaits  them.     "  When  their  last  hour 
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has   sounded,  they  are   carried   down   into   the   basement  of  the 
printing-office.      Regents,  censeurs,  controleur  central,  secretaire 
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general,  are  all  there.  The  regents  give  the  order  to  begin. 
Workmen  pile  the  notes  into  baskets  which  are  then  emptied  into 
a  great  cylinder  of  lye,  half  filled  with  water  and  caustic  soda. 
This  turns,  turns  uninterruptedly,  for  hours.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  the  same  personages  return  to  be  present  at  its 
opening.  A  workman,  armed  with  a  long-handled  spoon,  plunges 
it  into  the  c\'linder  and  withdraws  it  filled  with  a  thick  liquid, 
which  he  pours  into  a  basin.  Monsieur  le  Regent  approaches, 
looks  at  the  pasty  liquid,  stirs  it  with  a  soup-ladle  as  though  he 
were  about  to  taste  it.  He  perceives  officially  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  bank-notes  left,  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  pap, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  murmurs  these  last  words  :  '  La  niaticrc  est 
loziablc!     ...     It  is  the  Dc  Profiindis  of  the  bank-note. 

"  Reduced  to  a  paste  worth  five  francs  the  hundred  kilos,  he 
whose  paper  alone  cost  twenty-five  francs  the  kilo,  he  will  make 
pasteboard  for  the  Societe  des  moulins  of  Corbeil !  " 

The  most  skilful  counterfeits  are  said  to  be  made  in  Spain 
and  in  the  United  States.  As  is  well  known,  they  are  not  gener- 
ally uttered  by  their  makers,  but  introduced  into  circulation  by 
means  of  confederates.  The  French  laws  are  very  severe  against 
this  offence,  the  punishment  being  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
long  terms.  During  the  period  of  1 887-1 897,  the  bank  discov- 
ered in  circulation  only  three  hundred  and  forty-five  counterfeit 
hundred-franc  notes,  but  it  nevertheless  maintains  a  complete  es- 
tablishment for  the  detection  of  these  forgers,  and  for  the  careful 
study  of  their  methods  of  work.  In  one  of  these  ateliers,  master 
workmen  are  continually  employed  in  endeavoring  to  counterfeit 
foreign  notes,  and  it  is  not  one  of  their  departments  of  which  the 
directors  of  the  bank  are  least  proud.  It  is  openly  asserted  that 
they  are  more  skilful  in  counterfeiting  than  in  creating.     Should 
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an\'  detail  be  found  to  be  easily  imitated,  a  note  is  made  of  it  and 
an  attempt  to  find  somethint^  better  to  take  its  place,  for  the  use 
of  the  bank  itself  Although  the  holder  of  a  counterfeit  has  no 
legal  claim  on  the  institution,  nor  one  who  presents  a  torn  or 
partially-burned  note,  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  bank  to  pay 
to  the  former  a  portion  of  the  face  value  of  this  note,  if  convinced 
of  his  good  faith,  and  to  the  latter  the  entire  value  under  similar 
circumstances.  When  it  has  doubts,  it  sometimes  exacts  a  de- 
posit on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  guarantee  it  against  a  second 
demand. 

It  was  not  until  1 847-1 848  that  the  bank  issued  notes  of  as 
low  a  value  as  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  francs.  These  were 
brought  out  to  replace  the  metallic  currency,  which  alwax's  mani- 
fests a  tendency  to  disappear  in  troublous  times.  The  earlier  notes 
were  all  of  five  thousand,  one  thousand,  or  five  hundred  francs 
value.  The  note  for  fifty  francs  appeared  in  1857;  and  those  of 
twenty-five,  twenty,  and  five  francs  in  1870, — for  the  same  reasons 
that  held  good  in  1848.  These  latter  are,  however,  now  nearly 
all  retired  and  cancelled.  The  only  values  that  are  issued  at  the 
present  day  are  those  of  a  thousand,  five  hundred,  one  hundred, 
and  fifty  francs  each.  In  May,  1897,  the  total  value  of  the  notes 
in  circulation  was  over  three  milliard  se\en  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  and  this  circulation  exhibits  a  constant  increase,  year  b}' 
year.  Contrary  to  the  widely-received  opinion,  the  occasional 
destruction  of  bank-notes  by  fire  or  marine  disaster  is  not  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  bank.  The  amount  of  ever\-  bill  that  issues  from 
the  presses  of  the  institution  is  due  b}"  the  bank  until  it  is  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  In  case  of  final  liquidation,  it  would  be 
required  to  hand  over  to  the  establishment  that  succeeded  it,  or 
even  to  the   State,  funds  to  meet  all  the  notes   outstanding,  no 
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matter  when  issued.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  projct  of 
the  law  of  1897  providing  for  the  renewal  of  the  privilege,  required 
that  a  sum  of  about  seven  millions,  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of 
the  early  notes  printed  in  black,  and  which  had  never  been  re- 
turned, be  handed  over  to  the  government.  The  latter,  naturally, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  these  notes  if  they  should 
reappear. 

As  is  becoming  in  the  great  financial  institution  of  an  artistic 
nation,  the  administration  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  concerned 
with  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  bank-note  it  issues,  as  well  as  with 
its  commercial  adaptability  and  the  technical  difficulties  it  presents 
to  the  counterfeiter.  It  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  replace 
the  graceful  and  pretty  designs  by  Baudry,  so  well  known  even  to 
foreigners,  by  a  design  equally  acceptable  to  the  eye  and  possi- 
bly somewhat  more  severe,  but  the  difficulties  in  reconciling  the 
various  requirements  that  present  themselves  have  greatly  delayed 
the  issue  of  the  new  notes.  Early  in  1897,  the  bank  commis- 
sioned M.  Frangois  Flameng  to  prepare  new  designs,  but  these 
difficulties  presented  themselves  so  multitudinously  that  that  emi- 
nent artist  preferred  to  undertake  only  that  for  the  thousand-franc 
note.  This  was  carefully  engraved  by  IM.  Robert,  in  four  colors, 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  printing  have  been  such  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  1898  the  new  note  is  not  yet  in  circulation.  With  an 
excellence  of  judgment  that  does  them  still  further  credit, — and 
with  one  that  it  is  apparently  hopeless  to  hope  for  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac, — the  directors  have  also  confided  to  M.  Luc-Olivier 
Merson  the  design  for  the  hundred-franc  note,  and  to  M.  Glaize 
that  for  the  fifty-franc  note.  When  this  new  circulating  medium 
shall  finally  have  overcome  the  material  obstacles  attending  its 
preparation,  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  endowed  with  a  currency 
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that  shall  be  artistically  worthy  of  the  eminent  financial  ability 
of  its  management. 

The  caissc  dcs  rcccttcs  of  the  bank,  in  which  all  remittances 
are  received,  is  divided  into  two  services,  that  of  the  bank-notes 
and  that  of  the  specie.  In  the  former,  one  employe  receives  the 
notes  and  another  verifies  them.  Those  that  are  in  too  bad  a  con- 
dition are  exchanged  for  new  ones,  and  they  are  then  ranged  in 
bundles  of  a  hundred  each,  and  to  each  bundle  is  pinned  a  slip 
indicating  the  name  of  the  employe  who  has  classified  and  verified 
it.  The  .specie  received  is  still  more  carefully  inspected  on  its 
arrival.  It  is  general!}'  delivered  by  the  agents  of  the  railway 
company,  in  sacks  containing  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  francs 
each.  Their  weight  is  verified  and  their  contents  then  emptied  on 
a  long  counter,  where  every  coin  is  rapidly  but  critically  examined 
by  the  "  gar^ons"  charged  with  this  duty.  Every  piece  having 
the  slightest  defect  is  set  aside  and  returned  to  the  shipper.  In 
addition  to  the  counterfeits  and  those  no  longer  in  circulation,  all 
those — generallx'  of  gold — which  have  been  washed  with  acid,  or 
clipped,  with  di.shonest  intent,  even  very  slightly,  are  remorselessly 
rejected.  If  an\'  of  them  should  happen  to  slip  past  the  inspec- 
tion of  this  first  examiner,  they  are  sure  to  be  detected  by  the 
employes  of  the  caissc  pri)icipah\  who  verify  them  a  second  time, 
and  as  each  sack  has  pinned  to  it  a  ticket  which  gives  the  name  of 
the  examiner,  the  responsibility  is  readily  determined,  and  he  is 
required  to  redeem  them.  Sometimes  the  brigadier  destroys  these 
unworthy  coins  by  cutting  them  in  two. 

All  these  funds,  in  specie  and  in  paper,  after  being  duly 
counted  and  justified,  are  passed  on  from  the  caisse  principale,  the 
notes,  into  a  great  iron  cage,  protected  by  iron  railings,  and 
the  specie,  on  a  sort  of  hand-cart,  into  the  sallc  dc  triage,  where  it 
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is  again  weighed  and  verified.  Tlie  surplus,  not  required  for  im- 
mediate needs,  is  sent  down  into  the  \aults  situated  parti\-  under 
the  gardens  of  the  old  hotel,  in  the  \ery  centre  of  the  bank,  and 
carefully  secured  against  possible  theft.  A  single  narrow  stairway 
descends  into  this  treasure-house,  in  which  is  constantK'  maintained 
the  value  in  gold  and  silver  of  all  the  outstanding  paper  currency. 
Ranged  around  these  vaults  are  the  sacks  of  ecus  and  louis  d'ors, 
all  of  a  greenish  hue  from  the  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  to  protect  them  from  dampness.  The 
low  financial  \-alue  of  the  unit  of  the  French  monetary  system 
gives  to  the  figures  representing  these  deposits  a  fantastic  value, — 
a  hundred  millions,  a  thousand  millions  !  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  the  metallic  reserve,  in  ingots  and  coin,  in  the  bank's 
vaults  was  officially  stated  to  be  three  thousand  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  seven  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  total  amount 
of  the  values  of  all  kinds,  bonds,  securities,  jewelry,  etc.,  deposited 
in  the  scn-i  dcs  titrcs  is  even  greater,  being  something  over  five  and 
a  half  milliards  in  the  same  v'ear.  This  latter  gigantic  strong-box, 
constructed  entirely  in  iron,  stone,  and  glass,  extends  from  the  top 
of  the  building  to  a  depth  of  seven  metres  under  ground,  and  is 
hermetically  closed  by  great  iron  doors  moved  by  hydraulic  ma- 
chines. It  is  separated  from  the  principal  building  by  an  atrium 
or  sort  of  court  under  glass  which,  in  case  of  fire,  can  be  instantly 
flooded.  From  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  morning  the  pom- 
piers on  guard  make  their  rounds  everv'  hour,  and  a  section  of 
infantr}'  is  alwav's  on  dut)'  at  the  bank  building.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  descend  into  the  specie  vaults  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  bank,  the  visit  is  attended  with  many  formali- 
ties,— the  controleur  central  and  the  jM'incipal  cashier  mu.st  be 
present,  they  holding  the  ke)-s  of  the  treasur)',  the  emplo}'es  who 
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attend  to  the  manual  labor  work  under  strict  surveillance,  and  a 
proces-verbal  of  the  operation  is  drawn  up. 

The  principal  operation,  and,  as  it  is  considered,  the  pivot  of 
the  bank  as  a  bank  of  circulation,  is  i'cscojiiptc,  since  it  is  in  order 
to  exchange  it  for  the  values  discounted  that  it  is  authorized  to 
emit  paper  money.  The  privilege  granted  the  institution  by  the 
State  makes  it  its  duty  to  give  credit  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  its  own  security.  The 
bank  will  discount  only  paper  offered  it  by  certain  bankers  and 
merchants  whose  names  appear  on  a  list  approved  each  year  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  conseil  general  and  the  conseil 
d'escompte.  This  paper  must  be  furnished  with  three  signatures, 
or  the  third  signature  may  be  replaced  b}-  a  certificate  of  deposit 
of  securities  or  by  a  tuarrant,  certifying  that  the  holder  has  stored 
merchandise  of  a  certain  value  in  a  depot  or  warehouse.  The 
security  offered  must  be  certified,  endorsed,  and  stamped  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  "  The  bank,"  according  to  the  law  of  Germinal, 
year  XI,  "is  obliged  to  refuse  securities  proceeding  from  opera- 
tions that  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic  ; 
securities  proceeding  from  a  prohibited  industry' ;  securities  known 
as  dc  circulation,  created  by  collusion  between  signatories,  without 
cause  and  without  real  value." 

In  its  present  quarters,  the  Rank  of  France  occupies  all  the 
space  between  the  Rues  Croix-des-Petits-Champs,  de  la  Vrilliere, 
Radziwill,  and  Bailliff, — a  rectangle,  with  the  angle  toward  the 
Place  des  Victoires  cut  off  by  the  Rue  de  la  Vrilliere.  As  an 
architectural  monument  it  is  not  remarkable,  though  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  hotel  of  the  Comtes  de  Toulouse.  The 
buildings  which  still  remain  are  used  as  the  lodgings  of  the  gov- 
ernor, of  the    sous-governors,  and  of   some    other  functionaries. 
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Of  this,  about  the  only  portion  possessing  an  artistic  interest  is 
the  court  of  honor,  with  an  entrance  on  tlie  Rue  de  la  VrilHere 
which  the  pubHc  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  Galerie  Dore, 
on  the  first  floor  above  the  street,  which  serves  as  a  salon  of  re- 
ception for  the  governor  of  the  bank  and  in  which  are  held  the 
annual,  Januaiy,  assemblees  of  the  stockholders.  A  little  farther 
westward,  toward  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  opening  off  the  Rue  des 
Petits-Champs,  is  a  branch  establishment  of  the  bank,  devoted  to 
the  departments  of  safety-deposits  and  of  advancements  on  securi- 
ties. This  is  the  Salle  Ventadour,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  de 
la  Place  Ventadour,  constructed  in  1829  for  the  Opera-Comique 
and  afterward  occupied  by  the  Opera-Italien  and  the  unfortunate 
Banque  d'escompte.  Here  the  bank  has  established  its  depart- 
ments "  with  a  comfort  and  a  luxury  which,  up  to  this  time,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  English  banks." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  facing  on  the  Quai  Conti  and 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Nesle,  is  the 
national  mint,  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  locality  was  then  occupied  by  the  Hotels  de 
Conti  and  de  Nevers  ;  the  old  Hotel  des  Monnaies  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Monnaie  was  falling  to  ruin,  and  when  the  Place  Louis  XV,  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  was  being  laid  out,  and  the  famous  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch  by  Bourchardon — already  de- 
scribed, and  of  which  the  bronze  model  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
Musee  des  sculptures  modernes  in  the  Louvre — was  preparing,  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  on  one  of  the  corners  of  the  opening  of  the 
Rue  Royale  the  Hotel  des  Mousquetaires  Noires,  and  on  the  other 
the  new  mint.  But  the  goldsmiths  of  the  capital,  then  congregated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  around  the  Pont-Neuf,  protested 
strongly  to  the  Prevot  des  Marchands,  stating  that  to  be  obliged 
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to  despatch  their  apprentices  to  the  far  end  of  the  cit}-  whenever 
they  had  any  object  of  gold  or  silver  to  be  verified  or  stamped, 
would  be  to  incur  a  great  loss  of  time  and  to  expose  their  precious 
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After  a  drawing  by  E.  Solvel. 


merchandise  to  great  risk  of  loss  b}'  thie\'es.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  abandon  the  Quai  des  Orfevres  themselves,  would  be  to  lose  all 
the  advantages  of  their  present  localit}', — the  life,  the  movement, 
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the  coninicrcial  activity  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  the  brilliant  disi)lay 
of  the  merchants  of  that  quai  before  which  the  young  fashionables 
and  aristocrats  were  in  the  habit  of  stationing  themselves  in  the 
evening.  The  prevot  of  the  merchants  carried  these  lamentations 
to  the  monarch, — and  a  royal  decree  of  September  18,  1767,  an- 
nulled the  previous  arrangements  and  located  the  new  Hotel  des 
Monnaies  on  the  Quai  de  Conti.  A  competition  for  designs  was 
opened  among  the  architects,  and  that  presented  by  an  unknown 
young  man,  Jacques-Denis  Antoine,  was  selected.  The  first  stone 
of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  the  30th  of  April,  1771,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted eight  years  later.  Th^  sculptors  Pigalle,  Lecomte,  Mouchy, 
Caffieri,  and  Duprez  concurred  in  the  decoration  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  general  excellence  of  arrangement  and  skill  and  perfection 
of  construction  of  the  building  are  still  admired.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  locality  were  found  remains  of  the  ancient  city  wall  of 
Philippe-Auguste,  and  it  was  actually  on  these,  as  on  a  foundation, 
that  were  erected  some  of  the  more  modern  extensions  of  the 
hotel. 

There  were  formerly  a  large  number  of  establishments  for 
coining  money  in  France,  as  many  as  eighteen  in  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  I,  and  the  productions  of  those  which  have  disappeared 
are  much  sought  after  by  numismatists  and  collectors.  Each  of 
them  had  its  peculiar  mark  of  fabrication,  usually  a  letter  in  the 
exergue  of  the  reverse  of  the  coin  : — A,  Paris ;  B,  Rouen  ;  C  and 
L,  Genoa;  D,  Lyon;  G,  Geneva;  H,  La  Rochelle  ;  I,  Limoges; 
K,  Bordeaux;  L,  Bayonne ;  M,  Toulouse;  O,  Perpignon ;  R, 
Rome;  T,  Nantes;  U,  Turin;  W,  Lille;  AM  interlaced,  Mar- 
seille ;  BB,  Strasbourg ;  a  mast  with  the  oriflamme,  Utrecht.  The 
rarest  pieces  are  those  of  the  coinage  of  Genoa,  Geneva,  Rome, 
Turin,  and  Utrecht.    Thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
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of  which  it  is  the  signature,  the  Httle  A  of  the  Parisian  mint 
is  to  be  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  the  coinage  of  the 
French  government  itself  being  but  a  fraction  of  that  which  is 
executed  on  the  Quai  Conti,  and  being  frequently  less  in  one  year 
than  that  struck  for  some  foreign  nation.  Thus,  in  1 894,  out  of  a 
grand  total  of  nearly  forty-six  and  a  half  million  coins  and  medals, 
those  of  France  proper  were  only  nine  million  six  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand,  while  both  Greece  and  Hayti  had  both  very 
considerably  over  eleven  millions  each.  All  the  French  colonies 
and  protected  States,  Tunis,  Indo-China,  the  islands  of  Mada- 
gascar, Great  Comoro,  Reunion,  and  ^Martinique,  are  here  repre- 
sented, naturally,  and  also  Monaco,  Morocco,  Greece,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  Venezuela,  Switzerland,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Menelik 
of  Abyssinia,  and  Chulalongkhorn,  King  of  Siam. 

Of  course,  the  first  important  qualities  in  this  technical  excel- 
lence are  those  of  the  design  of  the  coin  and  its  rendering,  but 
the  eighteen  artists  who  have  succeeded  the  first  taillair  general 
lies  inouuaies  de  France,  Marc  Bechot,  appointed  by  Henri  II,  have 
not  been  all  of  equal  merit.  In  the  matter  of  medals,  those  of 
France  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  ranked  by 
numismatists  as  somewhat  lower  only  than  the  Italian  medals  of 
the  Renaissance;  the  coins  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII  are  much 
better  than  those  which  succeeded  them,  and  the  artists,  sculptors, 
and  gravairs  who  are  responsible  for  the  dies  of  the  present  day 
have  apparently  been  giving  signs  that  they  are  no  longer  quite 
capable  of  maintaining  the  very  high  standard  set  up  a  few  years 
ago  by  MM.  Roty,  Chaplain,  Ponscarme,  Daniel  Dupuis,  and 
others.  One  of  the  minor  inconveniences  of  the  many  changes  of 
government  in  France  has  been  the  frequent  alterations  required 
in  the  coinage  of  the  State, — it  being  the  usual  custom  to  modify 
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the  profile  portrait  or  the  allegorical  figure  on  the  obverse  with 
each  overturning  of  dynast}-, — and  the  resulting  fact  that  many 
of  the  heads  of  the  new  rulers  thus  presented  to  the  competing 
artists  for  their  dies  have  not  been  those  which  are  technically 
known  as  profils  dc  vicdaillc.  In  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies  are  pre- 
served as  historical  documents  all  the  competing  designs  that  have 
been  furnished  for  these  profiles  of  the  temporarily  great,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  conscientious  artists  to  reconcile  the  refractory  royal 
or  imperial  or  presidential  features  with  what  were  considered  to 
be  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  art,  are  frequently  very  inter- 
esting. With  Napoleon  I  and  Louis  XVIII,  there  was  no  trouble, 
the  graveur  had  but  to  cop)-,  but  with  Charles  X,  says  M.  G. 
Lenotre  in  a  recent  article,  the  difficulties  began.  "  As  every  one 
knows,  this  monarch  wore  short  whiskers,  and  was  in  possession 
of  an  exaggerated  dentition  which  gave  him  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comic-opera  Englishman.  It  was  a  question  of  obtaining 
a  profile  at  once  sculptural  and  faithful  to  the  original,  and  this 
was  not  to  be  done  with  ease.  The  competition  of  1824  produced 
forty-three  separate  efforts,  in  which  the  poor  king  was  caricatured 
at  pleasure. 

"When  the  Republic  of  1848  was  proclaimed,  the  patriotism 
of  the  graveurs  led  them  to  endeavor  to  symbolize  the  new  regime 
under  an  appearance  as  attractive  as  possible ;  there  are  there,  pre- 
served in  the  cases  of  the  Monnaie,  republics  of  every  kind,  from 
the  robust  Marianne  sung  by  Barbier  to  the  poetic  virgins  with 
sweetish  and  chaste  profiles  ;  I  remarked  especially  one  who,  in 
place  of  hair,  wore  on  her  head  a  cloud  of  infants, — emblem  of 
fruitfulness, — which  is  certainly  the  most  cluttering  thing  that  can 
be  imagined.  .  .  .  For  Napoleon  III,  it  was  even  much  worse. 
The  new  Emperor  wore  moustaches,  and  as  the  artists  of  that 
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epoch  were  still  possessed  by  the  classic  souvenirs  of  David  and 
his  school,  the  idea  of  displa\-ing  these  moustaches  upon  a  mone- 
tary effigy  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  negation  at  once  of  good 
taste  and  of  decency.  Nearh'  all  the  competitors  endeavored  to 
represent  Caesar  without  this  undecorati\-e  appendage.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  resolutely  attacked  the  difficulty;  it  was  one  of 
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PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE.     After  an  original  drawing  by  Fernand  Fau. 


these  who  received  the  award,  and  there  was  sent  to  the  Elysee  a 
five-franc  silver  piece  to  be  submitted  to  the  future  emperor.  As 
he  was  very  much  occupied,  the  prince  left  the  coin  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece several  da}'s  without  lookmg  at  it.  Finally,  it  came  to 
his  notice,  and,  when  he  examined  it  carefully,  he  objected  very 
strongly  to  a  lock  of  hair  that  curled  up  over  the  temple.     He 
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directed  that  a  correction  should  be  made  in  the  die.  Rut  when 
the  order  arrived  at  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  as  it  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  silence  gave  assent,  the  coinage  had  already 
begun.  It  was  interrupted,  and  the  coin  was  sent  back  to  the 
atelier  to  be  modified.  Nevertheless,  twenty-three  pieces  had  been 
struck  off,  they  were  put  in  circulation,  and  they  are,  to-day,  as 
much  sought  for  by  numismatists  as  are  the  thirty-eight  pieces  of 
the  famous  service  of  Henri  H  by  the  collectors  of  faience." 

The  metal,  which  generally  arrives  in  the  shape  of  ingots,  or 
long,  flat  pieces,  is  melted  in  furnaces,  of  which  four  are  in  activity 
at  once ;  the  foundry  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  paved  with  sheets 
of  metal,  that  all  the  droppings  may  be  swept  up  and  remelted. 
When  the  gold  or  silver  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  is  lifted  out  very 
carefully  and  poured  with  great  skill  into  a  series  of  upright 
moulds,  which  cast  it  into  lames,  or  thin,  long  strips.  This  opera- 
tion is  tedious  and  dangerous,  and  requires  the  closest  attention ; 
it  is  one  of  the  operations  of  minting  in  which  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  substitute  machinery  for  the  work  of  the  hand. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  is  supervised  by  agents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, who  are  required  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  precious  metal, 
and  are  held  accountable  for  it.  The  machines  for  stamping  the 
coin  were  first  used  about  1829,  and  were  the  invention  of  a  Bava- 
rian named  Ulhorn ;  but  as  they  were  introduced  into  France  by 
Thonnelier,  this  honor  is  generally  ascribed  to  him.  These  ma- 
chines work  with  great  rapidity,  one  of  them  can  strike  sixty  coins 
a  minute,  and  all  of  them  working  together  can  turn  out  more 
than  two  million  francs  a  day.  Only  certain  portions  of  these 
ateliers  are  open  to  visitors. 

A  certain  regulation  of  the  number  of  coins  struck  of  each 
denomination   is    provided   by   law, — a   million   in   gold   is    to   be 
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divided  into  a  hundred  pieces  of  a  hundred  francs,  two  hundred 

pieces  of  fifty  francs,  thirty-seven  thousand  pieces  of  twenty  francs, 

nineteen  thousand  pieces  of  ten,  and  elev^en  thousand  pieces  of  five 

francs.      This    apportionment,   however,  is   not  always   observed, 

and  the  coinage  may  be  regulated  by  the  commercial  needs  of  the 

day,  which  at  one  time  requires  more  coins  of  a  certain  value  than 

at  others.     All  the  operations  of  verification — of  the  ingots,  of  the 

cast  lames,  and  of  the  coin  before  being  finished — are  carried  on 

in  the  centre  of  the  building,  in   a  well-lighted  bureau.     As  the 

coins   fall   into  the  wooden  bowls   under  the   stamping-machines 

they  are  watched  by  the  operator,  who  occasionally  takes  up  one 

to  examine  through  a  magnifying-glass, — the  bowls  when  full  are 

carried  to  the  bureau  du  coiitrolciir,  where  they  are  weighed  and 

counted  ;  six  pieces,  selected  at  random,  are  remelted  and  assayed 

again,  and  the  others  locked  up  in  a  case  with  triple  locks  till  the 

.result  of  this  examination  is  known.     If  it  be  favorable,  the}'  are 

released  and  transported  to  the  salle  de  la  delivrancc,  where  they 

are  examined  one  by  one, — those  which  are  believed  to  be  good 

are  delivered   to  the  soiuieur.     This   important  office   is — or  was 

until  \'cr\-  recently — filled    by  a  workman,  eighty  }-ears  of  age, 

who  had  been  "  sounding"  coins  at  the  mint  since  1847.    Standing 

before  a  large  table,  he  throws   the  pieces,  one  by  one,  forcibl}- 

upon  a  block  of  steel  called  the  tas,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  great 

wooden   basin.      All   those  which  do   not   ring    true,  and  which, 

therefore,  may  be  considered  to  have  a  concealed  paille,  or  flaw. 

are  rejected.     As  may  be  supposed,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 

the  ear  of  M.  Ledoux  has  attained  a  marvellous  accuracy,  and 

when  he  was,  in  course  of  time,  presented  with  a  medal  of  gold 

in  recognition  of  his  long  and  honorable  services,  it  was  probable 

that  that  medal  was  soiiiiaiitc  and  trebiicha)ite  to  perfection. 
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The  coinage  of  the  Third  RepubHc  was  somewhat  late  in 
manifesting  its  special  development,  its  "  modernity,"  its  peculiar 
version  of  the  effigie  dii  genie  national,  but  it  has  finally  appeared. 
"A  new  coinage,  in  accord  with  the  modern  spirit,"  was  demanded 
by  M.  Roger  Marx  and  others  in  1892,  and  a  minister  of  finances, 
M.  Doumer,  was,  later,  found  to  sympathize  with  this  aspiration. 
Three  of  the  most  distinguished  medallists,  MM.  Chaplain,  Roty, 
and  Daniel  Dupuis,  were  charged  to  furnish  these  designs,  the 
first  for  the  gold  coinage,  the  second  for  that  in  silver,  and 
the  third  for  that  in  bronze.  Both  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
present  a  head  of  the  Republic  in  profile,  wearing  the  Phrygian 
cap,  and  in  both  of  which  an' attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the 
error  committed  by  M.  Oudine  for  his  ten-centime  piece,  on  which 
the  classic  profile  is  thought  to  have  been  taken  too  literally 
from  the  well-known  silver  coin  of  antique  Syracuse.  On  the  re- 
Verse  of  M.  Dupuis's  piece  appears  a  seated  figure,  draped,  wearing 
a  species  of  Cellini  helmet,  and  protecting  a  naked  infant  with  the 
tricolor.  M.  Chaplain's  head  for  the  twenty-franc  gold  piece  has 
a  certain  intentness  and  modernness  of  expression,  in  spite  of  her 
academic  profile,  and  her  Liberty  cap  is  girdled  with  an  oak 
wreath.  On  the  reverse  the  Gallic  cock  struts,  under  the  eter- 
nal legend,  Liberie,  Egalite,  Fraternite.  M.  Roty's  figure  of  the 
"  Sower  "  for  his  silver  coins  has  been  much  discussed  and  loudly 
applauded, — it  presents,  nevertheless,  a  certain  too  pictorial  aspect, 
as  though  the  medallist  had  been  endeavoring  to  stretch  the 
bounds  of  his  peculiar  art.  The  reverse  shows  an  upright  torch, 
diffusing  rays  of  light,  and  with  a  wisp  of  laurel  to  break  its  per- 
pendicularity. M.  Dupuis's  Cellini  figure  reappears  on  his  copper 
coins  for  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and  in  which  he  has  skilfully  avoided 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  required  hole  through  the  centre 
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of  the  piece,  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  them  together.  His  armed 
flag-bearer  sits  above  and  to  the  left  of  this  aperture,  and  ex- 
tends a  protecting  arm  over  a  figure  representing  the  Indo-Chinese 
possessions,  seated  a  Httle  below  and  on  the  other  side. 

Another  function  of  the  mint,  and  a  ver\^  important  one,  is  that 
.of  the  garantic  dcs  uiaticrcs  d  'or  ct  d  'argent,  the  particular  bureau 
of  which  opens  on  the  Rue  Guenegaud.  Here,  all  objects  in  gold 
and  silver  are  supposed  to  be  brought  by  their  makers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  officially  verified  and  stamped.  For  this  service, 
the  State  demands  only  a  very  small  compensation.  For  articles 
in  either  of  the  two  precious  metals  there  are  some  twenty  official 
poiii^oiis  dc  garantic,  representations  of  xarious  conventional  or 
imaginary  objects  which  are  stamped  in  the  metal,  according  to 
its  varying  degree  of  purity  or  its  destination, — certain  toleration 
being  shown  that  which  is  destined  for  exportation.  All  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  have  their  individual  poingon  registered 
at  the  prefecture  of  their  department  and  the  Mairie  of  their  place 
of  residence.  The  sellers,  who  have  no  poinqon,  are  expected  to 
register  themselves  at  the  Mairie ;  at  Paris,  in  the  bureau  of  the 
garantie.  Rue  Guenegaud,  and  at  the  prefecture  of  police.  Both 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  keep  a  register  en- 
dorsed and  initialed  b\'  the  municipal  authorit)-, — in  Paris  by  the 
Commissaire  de  Police, — in  which  are  set  down  the  nature, 
the  vvcight,  and  the  standard  of  all  articles  bought  and  sold, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller.  All  this  service  comes 
under  the  department  of  the  Ministre  des  Finances. 

Previous  to  1872,  the  Hotel  des  Alonnaies  held  the  monopoly 
of  striking  medals  and  coins  of  all  kinds,  civil,  military,  and  re- 
ligious, even  to  the  little  effigies  of  saints,  male  and  female,  sold 
at  the  doors   of  the   churches.      Nearly  all  of  these  articles  of 
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commerce,  including  the  military  medals,  those  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  in  general  all  those  intended  to  be  suspended,  are 
now   struck   elsewhere.      Since   1893,  the    exclusive    privilege   of 
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BUSINESS-CARD.     Designed  by  A.  Willette. 

striking  medals — of  an  artistic  value,  and  in  commemoration 
of  some  important  public  event — has  no  longer  been  held  by  the 
official  establishment  on  the  Ouai  Conti,  but  the  number  of  these 
medals  sold  by  the  administration  has,  none  the  less,  doubled  in 
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the  six  years  between  1891  and  1897.  The  returns  from  these 
sales,  on  the  contrary,  remained  nearly  stationar}-, — one  million 
and  sixty -two  thousand  francs  in  1890,  and  one  million  a  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  in  1 897.  This  was  owing  to  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  fact  that  silver  medals 
are  the  most  in  demand.  Under  the  monarchy,  the  atelier  of  the 
medals  was  in  the  Louvre ;  and  it  was  suppressed  during  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1804,  it  was  reestablished  by  Napoleon,  but  the  sway 
of  the  school  of  David  fell  like  a  frost  on  this  as  on  most  of  the 
art  of  the  Empire.  One  of  the  finest  medals  in  the  collection  of 
the  Monnaie  is  the  large  one  of  1842,  commemorating  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  railway  service  in  France.  There  were  also  good 
medals  struck  during  the  Second  Empire,  especially  those  in 
honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  and  of  the  Exposition 
of  1867.  In  the  present  day,  the  art  is  admitted  to  be  in  a  decline, 
though  some  of  the  artists,  like  M.  Roty  himself,  are  unwilling  to 
so  believe.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  true  graveurs  out- 
side of  France,  he  says  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend.  "  The 
Exposition  of  1889  proved  that." 

As  the  medal  has  no  legal  value  and  is  not  required  for  the 
purposes  of  currency,  it  escapes  the  necessity  of  being  stamped 
rapidly  by  machinery',  and  receives  its  effigies  under  the  balancicr, 
a  press  much  slower  in  its  operations  but  one  that  giv^es  quite  per- 
fect results.  Many  strokes  are  required  to  bring  the  impression  to 
the  desired  state ;  for  a  medal  thirty  millimetres  in  diameter,  says 
M.  Roty,  at  least  three  strokes  of  the  balancier,  and  for  those 
larger  the  number  of  impressions  becomes  very  much  greater. 
After  the  second  stroke,  it  is  necessary  to  return  the  flan,  or  the 
incipient  medal,  to  the  furnace  in  order  that  the  metal  may  recover 
the  necessary  softness  and  elasticit}-.     For  the  great  railway  medal 
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of  Louis-Philippe,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  saucer,  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  reheatings  antl  three  hundred  and  sixty  strokes  of  the 
balancier  were  recjuired.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  out- 
put of  the  Monnaie  in  these  commemorative  pieces  formerly  came 
from  the  great  International  Expositions,  but  the  awards  are  now 
mostly  distributed  to  the  exhibitors  in  paper.  Complete  lists  are 
published  of  all  the  medals  in  the  collections  both  of  the  adminis- 
tration des  Monnaies  and  of  the  Ministere  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
the  amateur  collector  may  procure  duplicates  of  these  by  address- 
ing his  application  by  post  to  these  bureaux ;  the  prices  given  vary 
from  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  francs,  forty  centimes,  for  a 
gold  medal  sixty-eight  millimetres  in  diameter  to  thirty-five  cen- 
times for  a  bronze  coin  of  twenty-seven  millimetres. 

The  present  building  of  the  Bourse  (La  Bourse  des  Valeurs) 
dates  only  from  1808,  but  in  1724,  an  arret  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
of  the  king  established  the  Bourse  in  the  old  Palais  Mazarin  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  which  had  become  royal  property  in  17 19,  and  had 
afterward  been  given  to  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  for  the  installa- 
tion of  its  offices.  This  Bourse  was  required  to  be  open  for  busi- 
ness every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  name  comes 
from  Bruges,  where  the  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
in  a  building  belonging  to  one  Van  de  Burse,  and  over  the  en- 
trance of  which  were  carved  three  purses  (bourses).  This  exchange 
was  located  afterward  at  the  Petits-Peres  and  the  Palais  Royal ;  an 
Imperial  decree  of  the  i6th  March,  1808,  ordered  the  construction, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Pllles  Saint- Thomas,  of  a 
building  for  the  Bourse  and  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  but  the  edifice  was 
not  completed  on  the  death  of  the  architect  Brogniart,  in  18 13, 
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and  it  was  finished,  on  the  same  plans,  by  the  architect  Labarre, 
but  not  until  1827.  It  was  formally  inaugurated  Xo\-ember  4, 
1826.  The  Tribunal  de  Commerce  was  transferred  in  1864  to  the 
building  erected  for  it ;  after  the  burning  of  the  Depot  des  Actes 
de  I'Etat  civil,  in  1871,  the  bureau  having  in  charge  the  recon- 
stitution  of  these  documents  was  established  in  the  Palais  de  la 
Bourse. 

This  building  is  now  the  property  of  the  cit^'  of  Paris,  having 
been  ceded  to  it  by  the  State  in  return  for  certain  financial  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  former.  It  is  open  from  noon  till  three  o'clock, 
and  the  entrance  is  free  excepting  to  women,  bankrupts,  and  those 
who  have  been  suspended  by  the  Bourse.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  frequent  this  exchange  daily  varies  greatly ;  in  periods 
of  active  speculation,  it  rises  to  some  two  thousand,  and  in  duller 
seasons,  and  on  the  mornings  after  kraclis,  it  falls  to  eight  hundred. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  of  the  interior  is  a  circular  railing, 
breast  high,  on  which  the  brokers,  the  agoits  dc  cJiaiigc,  lean  so  as 
to  form  a  ring  and  offer  their  securities  to  each  other.  This  Par- 
quet, or  Corbcillc,  is  the  official  exchange  for  all  securities  which 
can  be  negotiated  only  through  these  agents  de  change,  and  the 
transactions  must  be  carried  on  in  an  audible  voice.  At  the  closure 
of  the  Bourse,  the  agents  assemble  to  verif}-  the  quotations  of  the 
public  stocks,  to  have  this  officially  certified  b\'  the  Syndic,  and  to 
fix  the  rate  of  exchange.  By  the  side  of  this  central  exchange  is 
the  open  market  of  the  Coulisse  des  rentes,  and  under  the  perist\'le 
of  the  building  is  the  Marclie  des  ]\ile?irs  etrangeres,  which  is 
usually  known  as  the  Groupe  de  P Extirieur. 

Agents  de  change  are  "  public  officers  "  but  not  "  public  func- 
tionaries." The}'  are  commercial  men,  and  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.     Appointed  by  the  Minister 
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of  Finances,  they  are  under  securities  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  each.  A  decree  of  the  Conseil,  September  lo, 
1786,  estabhshed  their  number  as  not  exceeding  sixty;  the  laws 
of  1898,  reorganizing  the  Bourse,  in  restricting  the  operations  of 
the  coulisse, — the  httle  parquet,  not  recognized  by  the  law,  in 
which  the  office  of  the  agents  de  change  is  usurped  by  brokers 
without  legal  authority, — increased  the  number  of  these  authorized 
agents.  Some  of  the  Parisian  coulissiers  established  branch  offices 
in  Brussels,  in  order  to  negotiate  there  international  securities,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  but 
the  Belgian  capital  has  not  offered  a  sufficiently  \\ide  field  for  these 
transactions.  The  general  effect  of  the  new  laws  is  thought  to  be 
beneficial  in  securing  the  public  against  the  extravagances  of  un- 
bridled speculation  and  in  securing  a  uniform  rate  of  exchange. 
Each  agent  must  be  a  French  citizen,  must  be  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  unblemished  financial  record  ;  on  his 
retirement,  he  presents  to  the  Chambre  Syndicale  the  successor  to 
whom  he  desires  to  sell  "  his  seat,"  and  this  successor  must  be 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Finances,  accepted  by  him,  and 
take  the  required  oath.  Generally  speaking,  these  stock-brokers 
are  authorized  to  deal  in  bonds  and  securities  of  the  F'rench 
government,  and  of  those  of  foreign  governments  authorized  b\'  the 
French  gov^ernment,  in  shares  and  obligations  of  societies  organ- 
ized under  the  terms  of  the  law,  in  letters  of  exchange,  notes  and 
commercial  paper.  They  are  forbidden  to  conduct  operations  for 
their  personal  account,  to  negotiate  shares  or  obligations  of  societies 
not  legally  organized,  or  to  act  as  agents  in  gambling  transac- 
tions. Any  security  officially  "  listed "  is  said  to  be  admisc  mi 
Parquet.  Although  these  stock-jobbing  operations  are  frequently, 
as  elsewhere,  mere  gambling  operations,  the  law  recognizes  them  as 
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commercial  transactions,  and  secures  payments  of  debts  between 
the  agents  and  their  chents.  The  former  are  pledged  to  secrec)- 
in  these  transactions,  and  are  hable  to  damages  if  they  violate  it. 
The  Chambre  Syndicate  is  a  council  elected  by  them  to  look  after 
their  interests  and  to  represent  them  in  circumstances  in  which 
these  professional  interests  are  in  question ;  the  president  of  this 
chamber  takes  the  name  of  Syndic,  and  has  for  his  assistants  five 
Adjoints  and  two  general  secretaries.  All  the  rates  of  brokerage 
commission  for  bonds  and  shares  and  for  Rentes  Frangaises  are 
carefully  regulated  by  law. 

The  administration  of  the  Bourse  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
Conservateur,  a  Commissaire  de  Police,  and  an  architect.  While 
the  total  expenses  are  only  some  forty-eight  and  a  half  thousand 
francs,  the  annual  receipts  amount  to  over  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  ; — among  these  figure  the  telegraph 
office,  which  is  leased  to  the  State ;  the  telephone  charges  (four 
thousand  francs) ;  letting  of  chairs  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
(eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sevent\--five  francs);  rent  to  the 
agents,  letting  of  reading-desks  and  folding-stools.  There  are  three 
journals  published  at  quarter  past  three,  or  four  o'clock,  every 
afternoon,  giving  the  official  prices, — the  Cours  dc  la  Banquc  ct  dc 
la  Bourse,  the  Cote  de  la  Bourse  et  de  la  Banque,  and  the  Liberie. 

Among  the  financial  legislation  of  1 898,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws,  that  of  April  13th,  modified  greatly  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  issuing,  offering  for  subscription,  or  negotiating 
in  any  way,  of  foreign  securities  in  France.  Previously,  these 
could  not  be  effected  unless  these  valuables  were  represented  b\-  a 
French  agent,  acceptable  to  the  Minister  of  Finances  and  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  imposts  and  penalties  that  might  be 
imposed;   and,  secondly,  until    these   securities   had  paid   all  the 
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stamp  duties,  revenue  duties,  and  taxes  on  transmission.  By  the 
new  law,  the  pa}-ment  of  these  dues  is  further  assured,  and  their 
amount  even  increased  ;  the  necessity  of  being  represented  b}-  a 
French  agent  may  be  dispensed  with  by  depositing  with  the  Caissc 
dcs  depots  ct  consignations  a  security  in  coin  the  amount  of  which, 
determined  by  the  Minister  of  the  Finances,  shall  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  sum  representing  approximately  the  total  of  the  annual 
taxes  for  a  period  of  three  years.  With  regard  to  the  coulisses, 
which  the  government  had  only  once  before,  in  1857,  endeavored 
to  suppress,  and  which  had  developed,  in  course  of  time,  into  an 
exchange  perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  legitimate  one, 
through  the  connivance  of  many  of  the  regular  agents  de  change, 
the  new  law  was  so  efficacious  that,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of 
these  "  curbstone  brokers,"  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifty,  took 
refuge  in  Brussels. 

A  veiy  recent  despatch  from  Paris  (September,  1899),  an- 
nouncing the  intention  of  the  go\ernment  to  pardon  Emile  Arton, 
recalls  one  of  the  most  celebrated  political  and  financial  scandals 
of  recent  years  and  one  the  echoes  of  which  still  resound  omi- 
nously when  the  Parisian  mob  and  the  journalists  of  the  baser  sort 
still  shout  "  Panama !  "  at  the  chief  of  the  State.  The  chief  figure 
in  this  extraordinar)-  episode  was  Cornelius  Herz,  born  in  Besangon 
of  a  Bavarian  father  and  French  mother,  but  naturalized  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  his  father  having  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1848.  In  1866,  the  young  Herz  returned  to  France,  studied 
medicine  and  pharmacy  in  Paris,  and,  during  the  war,  served  as 
aide-major  in  the  arm}-  of  the  Loire.  Afterward  he  established 
himself  in  San  Francisco,  and,  though  without  a  diploma,  set  u[) 
as  a  practising  physician,  making  a  specialty  of  cerebral  disorders 
which  he  pretended   to   cure  by  means  of  electricity,  took  as  an 
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associate  a  Dr.  Spout,  whom  he  ruined,  purchased  a  medical 
diploma,  and,  in  short,  contrived  to  become  possessed  of  such 
extensive  funds  that  he  resolved  to  launch  out  in  large  commer- 
cial enterprises  based  upon  electricity.     With  this  object  in  view, 
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he  returned  to  Paris  in  1876  as  the  principal  representative  of  the 
Edison  establishment,  and  founded  a  journal,  La  Lninicrc  clcc- 
triquc,  the  offices  of  which  became  a  sort  of  laborator>^  with 
inventors  at  fixed  wages.  Herz  purchased  the  patent  of  a  Wer- 
derman  lamp,  and  established  a  Socicte  d'cclau-agc  clcctriquc,  which 
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he  contrived  to  combine  with  the  Jablochkoff  illuminating  corn- 
pan}-  and  with  that  of  the  Jamin  lamps.  From  this  syndicate  he 
contriv^ed  to  extract  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits,  so  that  when  it 
failed  he  was  still  on  his  feet.  Having  established  extensive  rela- 
tions in  the  political  world,  he  next  founded,  with  a  capital  of 
twenty-five  millions,  the  Socicte  fcviniere  tV exploitation  dcs  tclc- 
pluvics,  with  the  object  of  securing,  in  connection  with  the 
Coiiipagiiic  gcnerale  dcs  tclcplioiics,  a  monopoly  of  telephonic 
communications  in  France.  By  the  aid  of  his  influential  friends, 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  signing  of  a  decree  instituting  this 
monopoly,  but  this  decree  was  annulled,  and  the  project  failed. 
Although  he  had  never  invented  anything,  having  confined 
himself  to  purchasing  patents,  he  had  contrived  to  pass  himself 
off  for  a  great  inventor  and  an  electrician  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and,  in  1881, 
organized  the  electrical  exposition  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  As 
it  was  the  stockholders  only  who  had  suffered  by  the  failure  of  his 
telephone  monopoly,  he  was  able  to  launch  himself  in  a  new  en- 
terprise, the  tran.sportation  of  power  by  electricit}',  and  with  this 
object  in  view  he  bought  up  the  patents  Marcel,  Deprez,  and  Car- 
pentier,  that  of  Cabanellas,  and  that  of  Hospitaller.  Elaborate 
experiments  were  carried  on  at  Creil,  near  Paris,  by  M.  Deprez, 
and  though  the  results  were  far  from  being  those  counted  upon, 
Herz  was  promoted  grand  officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
March  26,  1886.  He  was  now  occupied  with  the  greatest  affair 
of  his  life, — he  had  signed  with  M.  de  Lesseps  a  contract  by 
which  he  undertook,  for  the  consideration  of  ten  million  francs,  to 
have  the  government  present  the  projct  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
Compagnie  du  Panama  to  effect  a  loan  of  six  hundred  millions. 
Two  weeks  later,  on  the  17th  of  June,  this  projct  was  accordingly 
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brought  before  the  Chambre,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  that 
body  that  it  was  withdrawn.  Herz  claimed  his  ten  millions,  but 
finally  consented  to  receive  an  indemnity  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs.  When,  two  years  later,  June  26,  1888,  a  law  authorizing 
the  issue  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions  having  been 
passed,  he  renewed  his  demand  for  the  full  terms  of  his  contract, 
he  added  to  it  a  threat  of  denunciation  of  the  acts  of  conspiracy 
and  corruption  of  which  the  Compagnie,  the  Baron  de  Reinach.  and 
Arton  had  been  guilty.  In  1888,  he  received  fiv^e  millions  more, 
and  in  1889,  notwithstanding  the  suspension  of  all  work  on  the 
Panama  canal  and  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  enterprise, 
other  millions,  paid  him  by  the  Baron  de  Reinach  from  his  private 
fortune.  Three  years  later,  the  latter,  ceaselessly  pursued  and 
threatened  by  Herz,  and  finally  ruined,  committed  suicide.  Herz 
fled  to  England,  and,  shortly  afterward,  was  struck  from  the 
roll  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  following  year,  1893,  he  was  indicted,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  heirs  Reinach,  for  extortion,  and,  on  a  second  count,  for 
complicity  in  abuse  of  confidence  and  for  receiving  stolen  goods ; 
he  was  summoned  by  M.  Imbert,  administrator  of  the  Reinach 
estate,  to  restore  the  sums  received  from  the  Panama  Company 
through  the  Baron  de  Reinach,  and  the  French  government  ap- 
plied for  his  extradition.  M.  Imbert  gained  his  suit,  in  1894,  but 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  Herz,  the  Reinach  estate, 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  Panama  Company ;  on  the  charges  of 
abuse  of  confidence  and  extortion,  he  secured  an  ordonnancc  dc 
noti-licn, — a  declaration  by  the  court  that  the  charges  are  not 
sufficiently  well  established  to  authorize  it  in  prosecuting  the  case. 
On  the  charge  of  extortion  from  Reinach,  he  was  condemned  by 
default  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  three  thousand 
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francs.  The  negotiations  for  his  extradition  were  long  continued, 
Herz,  shut  up  in  his  residence  at  Bournemouth,  asserted  that  his 
state  of  health  would  not  permit  of  his  being  moved,  and  two 
physicians,  Charcot  and  Brouardel,  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, June,  1893,  reported  that  he  was  really  in  his  last  illness, 
and  the  extradition  was  finally  refused.  Nevertheless,  in  1897, 
when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  a  second  commission 
of  inquest  upon  the  Panama  scandals,  Herz  wrote,  on  the  8th  of 
Jul)-,  to  the  president  of  the  commission,  M.  Valle,  that  he  was 
ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  all  the  documents 
necessary  to  throw  full  light  on  the  affair.  M.  Valle  replied  that 
the  commissioners  would  arrive  at  Bournemouth  on  the  22d  of 
July,  but  Herz  refused  to  receive  them  on  that  date,  and  de- 
manded, moreover,  that  there  should  be  sent  him  all  the  papers 
in  the  various  criminal  processes  instituted  against  him.  The  com- 
mission accordingly  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  him,  and  he 
dropped  from  the  public  view  until  his  death,  from  a  pulmonary 
affection,  in  Juh',  1898. 

Arton,  who  has  just  been  pardoned,  partly  on  account  of 
his  failing  health  and  largely  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  his 
daughter,  was  the  intermediary  between  Reinach,  representing  the 
Panama  Company,  and  the  Deputies  and  Senators  who  appeared 
on  his  famous  "  list  of  the  hundred  and  four."  M.  Loubct  was 
at  that  time  Premier,  and  is  therefore  supposed  by  his  enemies 
to  have  had  some  connection  with  these  irregular  proceedings. 
Arton  also  escaped  to  England,  but,  less  fortunate  than  Herz, 
he  was  extradited,  and,  in  1896,  sentenced  to  eight  years'  impris- 
onment. 

The  bankers  of  Paris  may  be  dix'idcd  into  three  distinct  classes, 
though  there  are  several  of  the  more  important  houses  that  combine 
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all  three:  the  cscomptairs,  the  cmcttcnrs,  and  the  banqiiicrs  dc 
Bourse,  usuall)'  known  as  coidisskrs.  The  Chambre  Syndicale  of 
the  profession,  with  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  delegate, 
sits  in  the  Rue  de  Lancr>-.  To  their  original  capital,  the  banquicrs 
cscoiiiptciirs  add  the  deposits  of  their  customers,  generally  payable 
on  sight,  by  means  of  cheques,  and  on  which  they  pay  interest  at 
the  usual  rate,  to-day,  of  one-half  or  one  per  cent,  a  year.  ^  With 
these  funds  they  purchase  and  discount  commercial  paper,  at  rates 
\-ar\-ing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent,  for  the  best  to  four, 
five,  six,  and  even  more  for  that  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  To 
provide  themselves  with  additional  funds,  these  bankers  rediscount 
their  paper  w'ith  the  Bank  of  France,  after  keeping  it  as  long  as 
possible  in  their  own  strong-boxes.  In  order  that  they  may  be- 
come as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  commercial  standing  of  their 
clients,  these  bankers,  in  the  large  cities,  at  least,  have  usually 
each  a  certain  class  of  customers,  one  confining  himself  to  grocers, 
another  to  tanners,  a  third  to  booksellers,  etc.  They  even  fre- 
quenth'  join  to  their  regular  discount  business  loans  on  personal 
property  and  opening  of  credit  accounts  with  their  clients, — these 
latter  being,  in  fact,  cominandites,  or  partnerships  in  which  the 
active  partners  are  responsible  without  limitation  and  the  sleeping 
ones  only  to  the  extent  of  their  investment  or  share  in  the  capital. 
These  advances  are  of  great  service  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, but,  as  it  is  unsafe  to  devote  to  these  credits  deposits  payable 
on  sight,  there  are  usually  set  apart  for  them  the  capital  stock  or 
funds  deposited  on  long  terms.  Most  of  the  bankers  in  Paris  also 
deal  in  foreign  exchange. 

When  a  societe  anonyme,  like  the  Credit  Foncier  de  France,  is 
founded,  it  usually  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  get  its  shares  on 
the  market,  to  address  itself  to  the  banquiers  emetteurs.     These 
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latter,  sometimes,  singly  or  in  combination,  purchase  the  whole 
block  of  stock,  have  it  listed  at  the  Bourse,  and  sell  it  on  their 
own  account.  As  this  summary  operation  requires  a  large  capital, 
it  is  more  usual  for  the  banker  to  take  these  shares  a  option,  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  during  which  he  has  them  quoted  on  the 
market,  and,  if  they  attain  the  desired  figure,  he  assumes  the  charge 
of  disposing  of  them,  and  if  not,  he  abandons  them.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  bankers  occupy  merely  the  role  of  intermediary  in  the 
sales  of  the  stock,  collecting  their  commission  on  each  share  sold. 
The  banqiiicrs  dc  bourse  we  have  already  seen,  maintaining  a  much 
more  intimate  relationship  with  the  lawful  agents  de  change  than 
might  be  suspected.  All  these  banking  institutions,  it  is  con- 
fessed, suffer  so  much  from  the  incessant  competition  that  they 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  attract  their  clients,  to  greatly  diminish 
their  charges  and  even  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  gratuitous 
service, — an  abuse  for  which  there  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be 
any  available  remedy. 

The  Credit  Foncier  is  a  societe  anonyme  authorized  by  the 
decree  of  the  28th  of  March,  1852,  under  tlie  name  of  the  Banque 
Fonciere  de  Paris,  Societe  de  Credit  F'oncier,  but  whose  operations 
are  to-day  regulated  by  the  statutes  drawn  up  in  June,  1882,  when 
the  limit  of  its  operations — originally  fixed  at  ninety-nine  years, 
dating  from  July  30,  1852 — was  extended  by  a  decision  of  the 
assemblee  generale  to  December  31,  1980.  Its  general  opera- 
tions consist  in  lending  money  on  mortgage  on  real  estate,  and  it 
held  the  monopoly  of  these  operations  in  France  and  Algeria  to 
March  28,  1877,  when  its  privilege  expired  and  was  not  renewed. 
In  January  of  that  year,  this  association  absorbed  the  Societe 
du  Credit  Agricolc,  founded  in  February,  1861,  with  a  capital  of 
forty  millions  ;   and  by  another  traitc  dc  fusion,  approved  by  the 
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shareholders  of  the  two  societies  interested,  in  general  assembly  in 
June,  1882,  the  Credit  Foncier  also  absorbed  the  Banque  Hypothe- 
cairc  de  France,  organized  in  July,  1879,  with  a  capital  of  a  hun- 
dred millions.  It  assumed  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  these 
two  companies,  exchanging  its  shares  of  stock  for  theirs.  The 
society's  loans  on  mortgage  to  landed  proprietors  are  payable 
either  in  long  terms,  by  annuities,  or  on  short  terms  with  or  with- 
out partial  payments.  It  issues  and  negotiates  obligations  foiicihes 
or  Icttns  dc  gage,  the  total  amount  of  which  must  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  sums  due  by  borrowers ;  it  loans,  either  with  or 
without  mortgage  or  security,  to  departments,  communes,  and 
associations  syndicales,  and  issues  obligations  conwmnalcs  to  repre- 
sent these  loans,  by  authority  of  the  law  of  July  6,  1,860.  The 
society  loans  only  on  first  mortgage,  only  on  property  returning  a 
good  income,  and  never  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  value  of 
the  property  mortgaged.  Its  capital  is  a  hundred  and  seventy 
million  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  but  may  legally  be  carried 
to  two  hundred  millions ;  it  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  shares  of  five  hundred  francs  each.  The 
administrative  officers  are :  a  governor,  \\\\o  must  own  at  least 
two  hundred  two-hundred-franc  shares  (forty  thousand  francs) ; 
two  sous-governors,  with  a  hundred  of  these  shares  each ;  twenty 
to  twenty-three  administrateurs,  with  a  hundred  shares  each,  and 
three  censeurs.  The  annual  profits  are  thus  di\ided, — five  per 
cent,  to  the  shareholders  ;  an  amount  which  must  not  be  less  than 
five  per  cent,  nor  more  than  twenty,  to  be  set  apart  to  form  a 
reserve;  and  anything  which  may  be  left  after  this  goes  to  in- 
crease the  dividend  of  the  shareholders.  The  assemblee  generale, 
composed  of  two  hundred  of  the  largest  shareholders,  is  held  in 
April . 
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The  Bourse  de  Commerce  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Bourse  des 
Valeurs,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  for  that  of  the  financiers  and  speculators.  But, 
little  by  little,  the  dealers  in  grains  and  flours  found  themselves 
relegated  to  the  side  corridors  and  to  corners,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  provide  themsel\-es  with  a  private  succursale.  The 
necessity  of  establishing  these  produce  exchanges  was  recognized 
by  the  law  of  July  18,  1866,  which  provided  that,  in  every  cit}'  in 
which  there  existed  a  Bourse  de  Commerce,  the  current  prices  of 
merchandise  should  be  fixed  by  the  brokers  there  assembled. 
The  Cercle  commercial  du  Louvre  was  formed  in  1865  by  the 
dealers  in  flour,  wheat,  grain,  oil,  and  alcohol ;  in  the  morning, 
between  ten  o'clock  and  eleven,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
around  the  Halle  aux  bles,  from  noon  to  three  o'clock,  in  the  Cercle 
du  Louvre,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Rue  de  Viarmes,  and  between 
five  and  six  under  the  perist)-le  of  the  Bourse.  There  were  thus 
a  number  of  small  exchanges,  situated  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  whenever  there  was  rain,  that  of  the  Rue  de  Viarmes, 
held  in  the  open  air,  was  transferred  to  the  neighboring  cafes. 
The  old  Halle  aux  bles,  inaugurated  in  1766,  the  cupola  rebuilt  in 
181 1,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  the  ancient  palace  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  cold,  unclean,  and  inconvenient,  and  the 
dealers  preferred  to  meet  in  the  open  air  rather  than  under  its 
pretentious  dome. 

Their  affairs  were  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition  when,  in 
February,  1880,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine 
by  M.  Henri  Genevois,  representing  a  large  number  of  merchants, 
requesting  the  transformation  of  the  Halle  aux  bles  into  a  Bourse 
de  marchandises.  As  early  as  the  first  years  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, the  rapid  increase  in  the  means  of  transportation  had  deprixed 
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this  building  of  much  of  its  importance  as  a  general  depot ;  the 
bakers,  as  well  as  the  large  dealers,  received  their  grain  from 
the  provinces  directly,  or  in  special  magazines,  and  it  could  there- 
fore be  thus  readily  transformed  into  a  Bourse  de  comestibles 
without  in  any  way  imperilling  the  provisioning  of  the  cit>-.  The 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Paris  also  petitioned  the  administration 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  Conseil  municipal  finally  decided,  about 
1885,  to  establish  a  Bourse  de  commerce  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
old  Halle,  at  the  same  time  completing  the  great  Halles  centrales 
behind  it  and  opening  a  section  of  the  Rue  du  Louvre  in  front  of 
it.  Four  years  later,  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  Cercle 
commercial  du  Louvre  transported  itself  to  the  new  Bourse  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Syndicate  General  of  grain,  seeds,  flour,  oil, 
alcohol,  and  sugar."  This  syndicate  represents  the  different  com- 
mercial groups  whose  cooperation  is  essential  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  common  enterprise,  and  it  is  the  common  bond  of  all  the 
dealers,  merchants,  and  brokers  who  throng  this  exchange.  If  it 
does  not  succeed  entirely  in  suppressing  speculation,  it  at  least,  it  is 
thought,  is  a  powerful  ally  in  the  regular  and  legitimate  course  of 
business  and  in  maintaining  the  reputation  for  mercantile  probit}- 
of  the  commerce,  French  and  Parisian. 

The  regulations  for  the  grain  exchange,  the  Marche  de  ble, 
are  very  strict, — the  grain  cannot  be  shipped  but  by  one  house  in 
Paris,  and  it  must  first  have  been  examined  by  experts  and  pro- 
nounced good  ;  once  accepted,  it  remains  good  for  deliver}^  until 
some  expert  called  in  on  appeal,  or  of  the  conservation,  has  dis- 
qualified it,  or  until  it  has  been  contaminated  by  some  mixture. 
The  rooms  for  this  expert  examination,  prcalablc,  d'appd,  and  de 
conservation,  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  I\L  Lucas,  a  specialist,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
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exchange  of  flour  of  "  twelve  marks,"  and  whose  functions  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  furnishing  of  the  good  bread  of  Paris. 
These  superior  flours  have  been  successively  divided  into  four,  six, 
eight,  and,  finally,  twelve  brands;  eleven  millers  are  selected  by 
the  trade  to  furnish  flour  of  the  first  quality, — these  are  manu- 
facturers, or  artisans,  or  artists,  who  have  already  won  their  spurs, 
and  who  are,  moreover,  subjected  to  critical  and  regular  examina- 
tions by  the  experts  of  the  exchange ;  and  the  "  twelfth  mark  "  is 
awarded  to  all  the  flours  that  are  at  least  equal  to  the  last  but  one 
of  these  eleven  brands.  The  committee  of  experts  of  this  curious 
competition  is  composed  of  two  bakers  and  two  dealers  ;  it  does 
not  content  itself  with  classifying  the  flours  by  order  of  merit 
according  to  their  appearance,  their  richness  in  gluten  and  their 
proportion  of  humidity,  M.  Lucas  has  determined  to  surround  this 
judgment  with  even  surer  guarantees,  and  the  supreme  test  of 
actual  panification  is  called  in  to  determine.  In  the  basement 
of  the  building,  in  which  are  situated  the  refrigerators  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  meat  and  other  food-products,  is  also  a  bakery  which 
includes  thirty-two  mechanical  kneading-troughs,  set  in  acti\'it\'  all 
at  once  by  a  gas-engine  and  working  under  exactly  similar  condi- 
tions. The  dough  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  pans,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  in  the  centre  of  a  furnace  spcciall}' 
contrived  by  M.  Lucas  for  the  jDurpose,  and  surrounded  by  pans 
of  baser  and  unconsidered  bread.  The  temperature  of  this  furnace 
is  set  at  exactly  two  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Centigrade,  by  a 
pyrometer,  and  kept  there  till  this  instrument  records  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  a  hundred  and  ten  degrees.  The  results  of  this 
strictly  scientific  experiment  are  examined  by  the  experts,  and 
the  farincs  douzc  marques  accordinglv'  inspire  the  most  complete 
confidence  in  the  world  of  bakers  and  consumers. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  main  circular  hall  of  the  building  is  the 
Cofbcillc  reserved  exclusively  for  the  courtiers  asscrnicntcs  for 
tiic  sales  by  auction  of  different  classes  of  merchandise.  These 
brokers,  who  have  all  given  security  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  obliged  to  furnish 
their  services  to  dealers  who  may  wish  to  dispose  of  their  goods 
in  special  apartments  ;  at  the  end  of  each  session,  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  is  posted  up  in  the  main  hall,  and  a  copy  is  sent  every 
week  to  the  Ministers  of  Commerce,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Public 
Works,  to  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  to  the 
president  of  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  and  to  the  prefect  of 
police.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  for  the  heating  and 
care  of  the  main  hall  of  the  building  and  the  different  halls  fur- 
nished gratuitous!}',  that  of  the  public  sales,  that  of  the  courtiers 
assermentes,  and  that  of  the  commissary  of  police.  Entrance  to 
the  building  is  free  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  minors  under 
eighteen  not  accompanied  by  their  parents,  of  persons  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  and  of  bankrupts  not  discharged  from  their  in- 
debtedness. At  certain  hours  and  on  certain  days,  especially  on 
Wednesdays,  this  Bourse  presents  an  aspect  of  activity,  enterprise, 
and  excitement  that  would  do  credit  to  the  great  Bourse  of  the 
financiers. 

The  administrative  officers  are  a  director,  M.  Lambert,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  daily  publication  is  the  Bulletin  Quotidien  de  la  Bourse  de 
Coviinerce. 

As  early  as  1790  it  was  proposed  to  have  also  an  exchange 
for  workmen,  a  place  of  general  reunion,  but  this  idea  did  not  take 
definite  shape  before  1845.  The  social  economist,  M.  de  Molinari, 
endeavored  vainly,  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  to  organize  a  viarcJie 
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dc  travail ;  he  was  especially  concerned  in  bringing  about  what  he 
called  the  mobilization  of  labor,  and  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
scale  of  wages.  The  Parisian  workmen,  however,  did  not  favor 
his  schemes,  the  principal  effect  of  which,  they  said,  would  be  to 
bring  to  the  capital  a  great  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
from  the  provinces  and  from  abroad,  to  compete  with  them.  In 
1848,  the  prefect  of  police,  M.  Ducoux,  submitted  to  the  Conseil 
municipal  a  complete  plan  for  a  Bonrse  dcs  travaillcurs ;  and  three 
years  later,  he  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  proposition 
to  place  the  new  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  State.  This 
Bourse,  divided  into  sections  for  the  different  trades,  should  con- 
tain bureaux  of  employment  for  the  workmen  and  of  general 
information  for  the  public  on  questions  of  labor,  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, the  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  and  also  courses  of  technical  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workman  who  wished  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  trade.  These  general  ideas  found  support  in  other  quarters 
where  the  interests  of  the  workmen  and,  more  largely^  those  of 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  nation,  were  considered,  but  no 
practical  steps  were  taken  until  1875,  when  M.  Delattre  proposed 
the  establishment,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de  Flandre,  of  a 
Bourse  du  travail  or,  at  least,  of  a  commodious  shelter  for  the 
numerous  workmen  who  congregated  in  that  neighborhood  every 
morning  seeking  for  employment  along  the  quais. 

An  administrative  commission,  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  drew  up  a  plan  for  this  popular  institution,  and,  after  much 
discussion  and  the  broaching  of  some  very  ambitious  schemes, 
the  projet  of  a  Bourse  centrale  du  travail,  with  annexes,  was  voted 
by  the  Conseil  municipal  upon  the  report  of  M.  G.  Mcsureur, 
president  of  this  council.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1887,  this  first 
Bourse  was  inaugurated,  in  the  ancient  Salle  de  la  Redoute,  Rue 
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)can-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  M.  IMesureur  officiall)-  presented  the 
building  to  the  various  corporations,  in  the  name  of  the  city. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  grand  Bourse  centrale,  in  the  Rue  du 
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After  a  drawing  by  "Job." 


Chateau  d'Eau,  inaugurated  in  May,  1892,  the  original  exchange, 
now  known  as  Annexe  A,  has  been  specially  devoted  to  the 
Chavibres  syndicales  de  /'alimentation  parisicnne,  because  of 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Halles  and  of  the  Bourse  de  Commerce. 
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Both  establishments  were  closed,  Jul\-  6,  1893,  in  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  M.  Charles  Dupuy,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but 
on  the  I  ith  of  April,  1896,  they  were  a<jain  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  labor  corporations,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
ministerial  decree  of  December  7,  1895,  and  the  municipal  regula- 
tion of  January  6,  1896.  By  the  first  article  of  its  regulations,  the 
Bourse  du  Trav^ail  is  placed  by  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Sjndicnts,  Groupcs  corporatifs,  Unions,  Federations  dc  me- 
tiers, d' Ouvriers  et  Employes,  located  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  which  are  organized  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
March  21,  1884,  and  the  decree  of  December  7,  1895. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  exchange,  its  general  objects  are  de- 
fined to  be  the  facilitating  of  all  transactions  relative  to  manual 
labor  by  means  of  a  gratuitous  office  of  registry,  employment 
bureaux  open  to  the  public,  and  by  the  publication  of  all  infor- 
mation  that  may  be  valuable  to  those  seeking  employment  or 
to  those  who  have  it  to  offer.  There  are  provided  permanent 
bureaux  for  the  legally  constituted  workmen's  organizations,  fur- 
nished gratuitously,  in  which  the)'  may  take  any  measures  they 
see  fit,  regarding  wages,  strikes,  terms  with  emplo\-ers,  participa- 
tion in  labor  congresses,  etc.,  without  any  fear  of  interference  by 
the  general  administration  of  the  Bourse.  Any  organization  wish- 
ing to  gain  admission  to  the  Bourse  must  apply  to  the  Prefet  de  la 
Seine,  who  calls  into  consultation  on  this  demand  the  Commission 
consultative.  These  requests  for  admission  must  contain  an  en- 
gagement to  abide  b\'  all  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  De- 
cember 7,  1895,  and  b\'  all  th<vse  of  the  interior  regulation  of 
the  Bourse.  About  two  hundred  of  these  organizations,  syndi- 
cates, groups,  and  unions  arc  now  represented  in  this  exchange. 
All  workmen,  whether  syndigiies   or  not,  ha\e   admission  to  the 
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cnij)lo)-mcnt  bureau  {salle  d'cnibaucliagc),  as  well  as  all  employers; 
the  great  Salle  de  Reunions  is  reserved  for  meetings  of  the  cor- 
porations and  trades  assembled  to  discuss  professional  questions, 
and  for  other  official  ceremonies,  and  will  accommodate  three 
thousand  persons.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  the  large 
sallc  dc  grcvc,  where  workmen  out  of  emplo\'ment  may  congre- 
gate, and  possibly  plan  future  strikes.  It  was  in  this  building  that 
the  laborers,  the  tcrrassicrs,  met  in  the  great  Salle  de  Reunions 
in  October,  1898,  to  discuss  their  grievances  and  to  endeavor  to 
induce  other  workmen  to  join  them  in  their  strike ;  and  it  was 
here  that  they  adopted  the  resolution  to  no  longer  admit  as 
speakers  in  their  assemblies  "  the  politicians,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
Deputies,  municipal  counsellors,  and  other  professional  agitators. 
The  general  affairs  of  the  Bourse  are  administered  by  a 
Regisseur,  M.  J.-B.  Dumay,  appointed  b\'  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  one  librarian,  two  secretaries,  and  thirty-five  guardians ; 
the  Commission  consultative  is  composed  of  twenty  members, — 
ten  delegates  of  the  syndicates,  six  municipal  counsellors,  two 
representatives  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  two  representatives 
of  the  Office  du  Travail,  who  all  contribute  the  weight  of  their 
judgment  toward  solving  all  questions  connected  with  the  func- 
tions and  interior  administration  of  the  Bourse.  As  is  but  natural, 
the  regulation  of  so  many  discordant  elements  has  not  alwaj's 
been  effected  smoothly,  and  the  administration  has  experienced 
sufficient  difficulty  in  asserting  its  authority.  It  was  by  the  decree 
of  the  7th  of  December,  1895,  that  were  established  this  Commis- 
sion consultative,  installed  the  employment  and  registry  offices 
open  to  all,  and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  library,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  series  of  lectures  and  conferences  on  labor  questions,  and 
the  opening  of  a  bureau  of  statistics,  the  reports  of  which  appear 
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in  the  Aiuiuairc  and  in  the  monthly  Bullctbi  dc  Statistiquc  dc  la 
Bourse  dii  Travail.  The  organization  of  this  bureau  of  statistics 
was  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Conseil  municipal,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  syndicates  insisted  upon  taking  the  work 
into  their  own  hands,  and  have  done  so.  Eminent  professors  of 
the  Association  polytechnique  deliver  the  lectures  of  the  profes- 
sional course  in  the  evenings,  and  they  are  open  to  the  public 
and  free. 

It  has  been  considered  that  the  most  beneficial  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Bourse  centrale  and  its  annex  is  to  have  pro- 
vided a  locality  for  the  reunion  of  the  different  trades  and  relieved 
them  of  the  necessity  of  applx'ing  to  the  employment  agencies. 
Many  of  these  workmen,  however,  still  maintain  the  custom  of 
meeting  in  the  open  air  to  seek  employment,  discuss  their  affairs, 
or  proclaim  their  grievances ;  the  building-trades,  masons,  and 
laborers  still  assemble  on  the  Place  de  I'Hotel-de-Ville,  the  old 
Place  de  Greve,  as  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  house-painters 
rendezvous  around  the  Mairie  of  the  IVth  Arrondissement,  Place 
Baudoyer;  the  carpenters  and  joiners  have  three  or  four  centres 
of  cmbaiichagc ;  the  blanchisseuses,  who  formerly  congregated  in 
the  Rue  Mauconseil,  now  look  for  work  in  the  Rue  Etienne- 
Marcel  and  on  the  Pont  de  I'Europe;  the  butchers  and  the  pork- 
butchers  [charcnticrs),  around  the  Halles ;  the  mattress-makers, 
male  and  female,  in  the  mornings  until  nine  o'clock  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  d'Aboukir  and  the  Rue  du  Caire.  Some  of  these 
guilds,  as  the  coiffeurs,  more  fortunate,  have  a  recognized  head- 
quarters where  those  unemplo\'ed  may  seek  new  patrons.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Bourse,  however,  these  primitive  labor  ex- 
changes in  the  open  air  have  greatl}'  diminished  in  numbers  and 
importance. 
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The  first  Chambrc  de  Commerce  in  Paris  was  founded  by 
Sullv  in  1607,  and  its  successors  underwent  various  modifications 
down  to  1871.  In  1839,  the  Hotel  BulHon,  or,  rather,  the  hall  of 
the  public  sale  of  movable  property,  was  transferred  from  the  Rue 
des  Jeuncurs  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
and  on  its  removal,  in  1858,  to  the  present  well-known  locality  in 
the  Rue  Drouot,  the  site  thus  vacated  was  occupied  b\-  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  This  institution,  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  is  composed  of  thirty-six  members 
presided  over  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine ;  the  members  are  elected 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city  from  among  their  most  distinguished 
members,  active  or  retired,  and  are  supposed  to  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  their  various  circonscriptions  are  not  neglected  b}'  the 
government,  to  promote  in  general  all  measures  of  commercial 
utility,  and  to  keep  the  government  informed  on  all  questions 
of  importance  to  commerce  or  manufactures,  in  accordance  with 
Articles  XI  and  XVI  of  the  decree  of  September  3,  1851,  organ- 
izing the  body.  The  members  must  be  French  citizens,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  engaged  for  at  least  five 
years  in  some  commercial  or  manufacturing  pursuit ;  the)'  are 
elected  by  secret  ballot  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-third  of  their 
number  renewed  every  two  years,  and  are  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion. The  present  president  of  this  honorable  body  is  M.  G.  Masson. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  under  its  direction  the  following 
institutions :  the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
PLtudes  Commerciales,  the  Ecole  Commerciale,  the  Ecole  Supe- 
rieurc  du  Commerce,  the  Condition  des  Soies  et  des  Laines  [silks 
and  wools],  the  Bureau  d' Analyses  des  Papiers,  and  the  Manuten- 
tion  de  la  Douane,  or  supervision  of  the  customs. 

A  number  of  the   more  important   commercial   nations,  the 
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United  States,  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  maintain  in  Paris  chambers  of  commerce  of  their  own 
to  look  after  their  respective  commercial  interests  and  to  promote 
commercial  transactions  between  the  two  countries.  They  each 
keep  a  register  of  their  own  countrymen  in  France,  a  list  of  com- 
mercial situations  offered  or  sought  for,  serve  as  arbitrators  in 
disputes,  assist  their  compatriots  in  legal  difficulties,  and  furnish 
information  concerning  the  country  they  represent,  but  do  not 
give  commercial  ratings,  etc.  They  all  publish  periodical  bulletins 
containing  the  latest  modifications  in  the  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  their  own  countries.  The  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  the  Rue  Scribe,  is  open  to  any  person  or 
association  interested  in  this  subject,  and  consists  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  with  an  annual  budget  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  each  member  paying  an  annual  due  of  a  hundred  francs. 
The  American  ambassador,  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  and  the 
consul-general  of  the  United  States  are  honorary  members. 

The  establishment  of  an  official  commercial  tribunal,  forjudg- 
ing all  controversies  that  may  arise  between  merchants,  bankers, 
and  dealers  of  every  kind,  or  between  commercial  partners  or 
associates,  dates  back  as  far  as  1563.  It  is  related  that  the 
king  Charles  IX,  being  one  day  present  unseen  at  a  sitting  of 
the  grande  chambre  of  the  Parlement,  was  witness  of  the  adjourn- 
ment without  date  of  a  cause  on  trial  betvv^een  two  merchants  that 
had  already  lasted  ten  years  and  of  which  the  councillors  were 
quite  unable  to  understand  the  technicalities.  Struck  with  the 
necessity  of  confiding  cases  of  this  description  to  competent  judges, 
he  consulted  the  Chancellor  Michel  de  I'Hopital,  who  suggested  to 
him  the  creation  of  a  special  tribunal,  and  that  of  \\\q.  jitgcs  consuls 
dcs  inarcliaxds  was  accordingly  decreed,  and  the  edict  registered 
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b\-  the  Parlemcnt,  January  lO,  1564.  The  first  judges  were  five 
merchants  estabHshed  in  Paris  ;  the  contestants  appeared  before 
them  without  avocats  or  procureurs,  each  one  pleading  his  own 
cause,  and  the  court  sat  as  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  all  cases  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  livres.  Beyond  this  sum,  their  judgment 
might  be  appealed  against,  to  the  Parlement.  The  judges  were 
elected  for  one  year  each ;  the  first  choice  was  made  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  January  27th,  among  the  hundred  principal  members  of 
the  six  mercantile  corps,  who  were  sworn  by  the  Prevot  des  mar- 
chands  and  the  echevins  to  select  only  gens  d'lionnair  et  de  probite. 
Some  years  later,  their  tribunal  was  transported  to  an  old  hotel 
situated  near  the  church  Saint-Merri,  where  it  remained  until  1808, 
when  the  decree  of  the  i6th  of  March,  uniting  the  Bourse  and  the 
Tribunal  de  Commerce,  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
them  both  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Filles  de  Saint- 
Thomas.  In  1864,  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  de  la  Seine  and  the 
Conseils  des  Prud'hommes  were  transferred  to  the  new  building 
just  erected  for  them,  on  the  island  of  the  Cite,  opposite  the  Palais 
de  Justice.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  election  of  the  judges 
of  this  commercial  tribunal  was  preceded  by  solemn  masses  in  the 
church  Saint-Merri, — one  of  the  dead  for  the  deceased  judges  and 
consuls,  and  the  other,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  the  constitution  of 
the  tribunal  is  no  longer  attended  with  such  solemnities,  its  functions 
still  are  characterized  by  "  honor  and  probity."  It  is  composed  of 
one  president,  twenty-one  judges,  and  twenty-one  substitute  judges, 
all  elected;  the  electors  are  French  citizens,  licensed  merchants,  or 
associated  partners  of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  directors  of 
Societes  anonymes  of  finance,  commerce,  or  manufactures,  agents 
de  change  and  courtiers  or  brokers  having  exercised  their  calling 
at  least  five  years,  and  having  lived  at  least  five  years  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal;  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Chambres  consult- 
atives  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  the  presidents  and  ex-presidents 
of  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes.  No  one  can  be  an  elector  who 
has  been  judicially  condemned  in  certain  cases,  or  who  is  a  bank- 
rupt not  discharged  from  his  liabilities,  or  who  has  lost  his  right  of 
civil  suffrage.  These  electoral  lists  are  drawn  up  every  year  in  the 
first  two  weeks  in  September  by  the  Mairies  and  transmitted  to 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  deposits  them  with  the  Tribunal  de 
Commerce  and  the  Justices  de  Paix,  where  they  are  open  to  public 
inspection,  so  that  any  one  interested  can  secure  the  insertion  of 
his  own  name,  unduly  omitted,  or  secure  the  striking  out  of  an- 
other name,  unduly  inserted. 

All  electors  are  eligible  for  judges  who  are  inscribed  on  the 
lists,  are  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  or  who  are  former  merchants 
having  exercised  their  profession  for  at  least  five  years  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  residing  there.  To  be  elected  president 
of  the  court,  it  is  necessary  to  have  \>q.&x\.  Jiige  titidairc  for  at  least 
two  years ;  and  to  be  Juge  titulaire,  to  have  served  as  Jiigc  siip- 
plcant  for  at  least  one  year.  The  plaintiff  in  any  case  can  bring 
his  suit  before  the  tribunal  of  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides;  or  before  that  whose  jurisdiction  includes  the  locality  in 
which  the  contract  was  made  and  the  goods  delivered ;  or  be- 
fore that  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  payment  was  to  have 
been  made. 

The  modern  successor  of  the  old  Hotel  Bullion,  Number  9, 
Rue  Drouot,  is  one  of  the  best-known  "  sights  "  of  Paris  ;  but  the 
informal  and  confidential  descriptions  of  this  institution  do  not 
coincide  very  closely  with  the  formal  and  official  accounts.  It  was 
in  1858,  as  we   have  seen,  that  the  municipal   Hotel  des  Ventes 
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was  rcmo\cd  to  the  new  building  which  the  Compagnie  des  Com- 
missaires-riiseurs  du  Department  de  la  Seine  had  just  finished 
for  its   occupancy,  to  take  the   place   of  that  formerly  occupied 


TINTING  A  FIGURE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  AN  IMAGE-MAKER'S 
WORKSHOP  IN  THE  QUARTIER  SAINT-SULPICE. 


on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires  and  Rue 
de  la  Bourse.  Very  large,  isolated  from  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, having  three  entrances,  on  the  Rues  Rossini,  Drouot,  and 
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Chauchat,  and  especially  planned  for  its  present  uses,  this  lodging 
is  scarcely  commodious  enough  for  the  throng  of  amateurs,  con- 
noisseurs, purchasers,  sight-seers,  idlers,  officials,  merchants,  and 
second-hand  dealers  of  every  shade,  that  constantly  throng  its 
halls,  courts,  and  salesrooms. 

The  Commissaires-Priseurs  are  ojficicrs  miiiistericls,  originally 
instituted  by  the  law  of  the  27th  Ventose,  year  IX.  The  number 
of  those  in  Paris  is  limited  to  eighty-two,  and  their  functions  are  to 
take  charge  of  the  sale  at  public  auction  of  all  personal  property 
of  which  the  owner  wishes  to  dispose.  Their  central  governing 
body  is  a  Chambre  de  Discipline,  one-third  of  the  members  of 
which  are  renewed  every  year,  in  May,  and  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  regulating  all  affairs,  disputes,  and  controversies  both 
among  themselves  and  with  the  outside  public.  Their  usual  com- 
mission is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  which  the  purchaser  is  ex- 
pected to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  he  has 
always  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Chambre.  The  commissaires 
are  legally  responsible  to  the  seller  for  the  price  of  the  objects 
sold ;  to  assure  this,  they  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  June  18,  1843,  to  place  one-half  their  fees  in  a  common 
fund  to  provide  for  these  disbursements  when  necessaiy.  I'our- 
teen  of  them  are  officially  attached  to  the  Mont-de-Piete,  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  sale  of  pledges  not  redeemed,  that  is  to  say, 
within  fifteen  months  after  deposit.  They  are  subject  to  a  license 
tax  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  locality  in  which  they  do 
business  ;  and  the  educational  and  pecuniary  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  candidates  for  this  honorable  body  arc  strictK'  de- 
fined. "  They  are  very  portly  personages,"  says  a  critic  who 
haunts  the  Hotel  des  Ventes,  "  opulent,  with  fat  incomes,  en- 
joying— like  the   notaries — a  valuable  ])rivilege,  but,  much   more 
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than  they,  obliged  to  behave  gallantly  and  to  show  themselves 
men." 

There  are  various  divisions  of  the  Hotel  Drouot,  in  accord 
with  the  very  varying  scale  of  arts,  finances,  society,  and  commerce 
here  represented.  On  the  ground-floor  are  seven  sallcs  dc  vcntcs 
devoted  to  unimportant  sales,  such  as  those  of  plants,  domestic 
animals,  or  wines, — which  can  be  sampled  only  in  the  lower  apart- 
ments,— or  even  lesser  articles.  In  the  court  and  in  the  basement 
are  held  sales  "  by  order  of  the  court,"  when  no  other  apartments 
are  a\'ailable,  of  carriages,  horses,  and  other  encumbering  material. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  eleven  large  and  well-lighted  apartments 
in  which  are  held  the  famous  auctions  of  pri\'ate  collections, 
works  of  art,  etc. ;  these  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  public  ex- 
hibition, for  which  there  is  usually  a  catalogue  drawn  up  by  an 
expert.  The  service  of  the  building  is  conducted  by  ninety  coiii- 
miss'uvuiaircs,  nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  Savoie,  under  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  commissaires-priseurs,  and  all  of  them  of  "  a 
probitc  ahsolucy  All  the  charges  of  packing,  transportation,  etc., 
will  be  undertaken  by  these  officials,  at  fixed  rates.  The  .sales  are 
suppo.sed  to  be  made  exclusively  for  cash,  and  the  purchaser  is 
expected  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  price,  the  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
commission  indicated  by  the  official  afficlic  posted  on  the  walls, 
but  as  it  is  recognized  that  he  may  not  always  have  in  his  pocket 
the  requi-site  sum,  it  is  customary  to  accept  a  certain  proportion, 
with  his  visiting-card.  If  he  be  known  to  the  commissaire-priseur 
or  to  the  expert  in  charge,  his  card  will  suffice,  and  he  can  liquidate 
his  account  at  the  end  of  the  sale,  or  on  the  next  da}-,  when  the 
objects  purchased  are  delivered  to  him,  or  when  he  removes  them 
himself.  If  not  removed  by  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day,  the 
goods  are  sent  down  into  the  basement,  and  the  purchaser  then 
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has  to  pay  for  .storage  and  handling  when  he  claims  them.  If  he 
fail  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the\-  are  then  sold  again,  at 
his  cost  and  risk. 

Any  person  desiring  to  offer  merchandise  for  sale  at  one  of 
these  auctions  consults  a  commissaire-priseur,  who,  if  the  objects 
to  be  disposed  of  are  \aluable,  objets  d'art,  pictures,  tapestries, 
jewels,  lace,  costly  furniture,  or  an  important  librar\',  will  call  in 
one  or  more  experts  at  the  desire  of  the  owner.  If  it  be  judged 
that  the  expert  is  not  necessary,  the  cost  of  the  sale  is  lessened  by 
the  size  of  his  honorarium.  This  cost  varies  greatly  according  to 
circumstances,  but  is  said  to  average  about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  results.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissaire-priseur  to  furnish 
the  seller  with  all  the  information  he  may  desire  in  promptly  and 
economically  disposing  of  his  property.  The  inventory  of  goods 
sold  after  decease  of  the  owner  is  also  drawn  up  by  a  commissaire- 
priseur  ;  the  notary  in  charge  will  call  in  any  one  that  may  be 
indicated  to  him  by  the  relatives  or  heirs.  In  addition  to  these 
sales,  after  decease,  voluntary  ones  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and 
judicial  ones, — after  bankruptcy,  seizure  of  goods,  etc., — for  which 
his  services  are  legally  required,  the  commissaire-priseur  frequently 
appears  in  a  fourth  species,  forbidden  by  law  but  much  practised, 
that  of  the  vcntc  inontcc,  or  sale  in  which  the  goods  of  some  dealer 
are  surreptitiously  mingled  with  those  of  the  original  collection. 
In  fact,  the  brocantcurs,  or  second-hand  dealers,  are  "syndicated" 
together  to  aid  each  other's  interests  in  a  great  x'ariety  of  ways,  and 
to  discourage  the  "  bourgeois  "  who  ma}-  wish  also  to  purchase. 
The  latter  is  especially  warned  against  the  sales  called  voloutaircs, 
or  those  which  are  not  clearly  defined  on  the  posters.  The  vente 
montee  is  arranged,  sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
missaire-priseur, between  the  expert  chosen  by  the  seller  and  some 
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dealer  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  old  stock.  The  occa- 
sion selected  is  generally  that  of  a  sale  after  decease,  but  it  is 
sometimes  announced  more  openh'  as  "  sale  after  departure." 

There  are  two  tnics  which  are  constantly  practised  by  these 
dealers,  against  the  general  interests  of  the  pubhc,  and  which  are 
difficult  to  prevent.  In  one  of  them,  these  merchants  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  chairs  in  front  of  the  auctioneer  so  that  no  out- 
sider can  get  near  the  objects  exposed  for  sale,  nor  examine  them 
closely.  This  is  especially  practised  at  important  sales,  where  the 
amateurs  may  wish  to  purchase  intelligently.  Another  trick  is  to 
keep  the  object  under  examination  in  their  own  hands  as  long  as 
possible.  The  sales  of  stuffs,  draperies,  and  lingerie  afford  par- 
ticular opportunities  for  this  manoeuvre.  Two  dealers  recognize 
simultaneously  the  value  of  some  object  offered,  they  make  a  sign 
to  each  other,  and  one  of  them  carefully  refrains  from  bidding, 
certain  of  having  his  chance  at  the  revision  after  the  sale.  This  is 
held  among  these  confederates  in  one  of  the  neighboring  cafes  or 
wine-shops;  there  are  two  kinds,  that  an  bulletin  and  that  ei  la  voi.x ; 
in  the  former,  each  dealer  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  amount 
of  the  higher  bid  which  he  is  willing  to  make  for  the  object  that 
has  been  brought  in,  these  bids,  folded,  are  cast  in  a  hat  and  then 
drawn  out,  one  by  one,  and  the  highest  bidder  naturally  claims  the 
merchandise.  The  difference  between  the  price  at  which  it  was 
purchased  in  the  auction-room  and  that  which  it  now  brings  is 
divided  among  the  bidders  in  proportion  to  the  courage  which 
they  have  displayed  in  making  their  offers,  and  the  winner  shares 
in  this  distribution  and  has  the  cost  of  his  purchase  reduced  by  so 
much.  The  revision  a  la  voix  is  more  animated  and  noisy.  The 
dealers  divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  a  messenger  carries 
from  one  to  the  other  the  latest  highest  bid  made  on  either  side 
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until  one  of  the  groups  gives  up  the  contest  b}-  proclaiming  itself 
mort. 

These  abuses,  practised  notorious!}'  in  the  caverne  de  la  bro- 
caiitc,  and  others  at  which  the  administration  of  the  hotel  itself  is 
supposed  to  wink,  ha\e  at  different  times  pro\'oked  \iolent  pro- 
testations and  urgent  demands  for  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
system.  The  defenders  reply  that,  if  you  are  going  to  proceed  on 
those  lines  of  sweeping  reform,  you  had  better  begin  at  once  with 
the  Bourse,  that  centre  of  jobbing  and  speculating.  The  tricks 
practised  by  the  picture-dealers  have  long  been  notorious, — if  we 
ma}-  believe  some  of  the  reports  we  read,  nothing  is  less  unusual 
than  for  one  of  these  merchants  to  purchase  of  some  struggling 
young  artist  of  talent  for  the  sum  of  a  hundred  francs  an  imitation 
Teniers  or  Rembrandt,  painted  on  a  worm-eaten  panel,  to  wash  it 
with  liquorice-juice,  spatter  it  with  a  fine  spray  of  India-ink  to 
simulate  fly-specks,  hang  it  in  a  chimney  over  a  fire  of  green  wood, 
cover  it  with  a  thick  coating  of  amber  varnish,  bake  it  in  an  oven, 
and  then  sell  it  to  a  ii'chissiiiic  American  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  francs.  Always  a  richissime  American,  either  of  New^ 
York  or  Chicago  generally,  these  being  the  onl}-  two  American 
cities  known  to  these  raconteurs.  It  is  related  that  even  the  living 
artists  of  renown  have  been  made  the  victims  of  their  countrv'men 
by  having  their  pictures  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
some  supposititious  purchaser,  kept  for  a  week  or  two  and  copied, 
and  then  returned  with  many  expressions  of  regret  at  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations.  Almost  equally  base  are  the  racolcurs  who  haunt 
the  skirts  of  the  Hotel  Drouot  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  awa}-  the 
unwary  would-be  purchaser  by  the  plea  that  they  can  show  him 
just  the  object  for  which  he  is  looking  and  at  a  price  much  inferior 
to  that  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  procure  it  at  these  sales. 
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Against  these  practices  the  general  public  is  supposed  to  be 
protected  b\-  the  experts.  These  are  of  two  classes,  those  regularly 
attached  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  paid  from  the  costs  of  the 
loser  of  the  suit,  and  those  whose  right  to  this  title  consists  in 
the  confidence  they  may  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  among  the 
amateurs.  There  are  special  experts  for  almost  every  class  of 
objects  of  art  and  luxury,  paintings,  books,  jewelr>^  autographs, 
coins,  Gallo-Roman  objects,  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  title  of 
expert  pre s  V Hotel  eles  Ventes  is  one  of  custom  and  courtesy  only, 
justified  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the  sales  at  which  the 
incumbent  has  assisted  under  the  control  of  the  commissaires- 
priseurs.  The  fees  paid  him  range  from  three  per  cent,  for  the 
sales  of  pictures,  jewelr>',  objets  dart,  and  furniture,  to  five  for 
books,  engravings,  autographs,  and  antiquities ;  when  his  services 
are  limited  to  making  an  inventory  or  an  estimate,  from  one-half 
to  two  or  three  per  cent.  The  experts  attached  to  the  commercial 
tribunals  are  usually  known. as  arbitres-rapporteurs ;  to  them  are 
referred  as  arbitrators  or  referees  those  cases  the  elucidation  of 
which  would  be  difficult  in  open  court,  such  as  examinations 
of  accounts,  verification  of  merchandise,  surveys  of  work  executed, 
etc.  After  having  finished  his  examination,  convoked  the  contest- 
ants, and  endeavored  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement,  the  arbitrator 
delivers  his  report,  signed  and  sealed,  to  the  court,  by  which  it  is 
communicated  to  the  parties  interested.  Unlike  the  experts  at- 
tached to  the  civil  tribunals,  these  fulfil  their  duties  without  being 
sworn  ;  there  is  no  regular  tariff  for  their  charges,  which  vary 
with  the  importance  of  the  case. 

Amongst  the  regular  patrons  of  the  Hotel  Drouot,  and 
among.st  those  whose  contributions  to  its  international  reputation 
are  not  to  be   measured  by  the   comparative   smallness  of  their' 
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numbers,  are  the  Antiquarians,  whose  pecuHar  cult  has  received  a 
great  impulse  in  Paris  within  the  last  forty  )-ears.  This  increased 
interest  in  the  things  of  age  has  been  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
want  of  any  distinguishing  style  in  our  own  epoch, — which  gives 
an  additional  value  to  the  fine  things  of  the  past.  The  Societe 
Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
Louvre,  includes  ten  honorary  and  fourteen  resident  members ; 
the  president  is  the  Abbe  H.  Thedenat.  This  learned  society  occu- 
pies itself  with  researches  concerning  the  languages,  geography, 
chronology,  history,  literature,  arts,  and  general  antiquities  of  the 
Celts,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  especially  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  French 
people  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  commercial  houses 
interested  in  these  pursuits  and  their  attendant  branches,  there  are 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  important  establishments,  but  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  antiquities,  real  and  supposed,  from  the  cheapest  second- 
hand dealer  to  the  richest  collector,  is  estimated  at  about  twenty 
thousand.  The  commerce  of  the  merchants  is  strictly  regulated 
by  police  ordinances  and  decrees  dating  from  the  Revolution  ; 
they  are  all  obliged  to  keep  a  record,  signed  by  the  commissaire 
de  police  of  the  quarter,  and  to  inscribe  in  it  all  their  purchases  as 
they  are  made.  They  are  obliged  to  have  their  weights  and 
measures  inspected  yearly,  and  to  pay  for  their  acquisitions  them- 
selves, and  at  the  residence  of  the  seller.  These  objects  are  picked 
up  anywhere  they  may  be  found  ;  Ital)'  and  Spain  arc  said  to  be 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  suppl)%  and  to  still  contain  enough 
matter  to  furnish  the  dealers  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Certain 
specialties  have  their  peculiar  quarters,  as  the  shops  of  old  en- 
gravings. The  delights  of  hunting  tiirough  these  hoittiqucs,  big 
and   little,  are   known  to  every  tourist,  but   there   is   gathered   a 
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i;encral  impression  that  the  tourists  have  been  more  numerous 
tlian  the  shops  or  the  collectors,  and  that  it  is  even  more  difficult 
nowadays  to  find  the  particular  wheat  you  want  amongst  so  much 
chaff  "  than  it  used  to  be." 

There  are  indefatigable  collectors  who  make  a  tour  every 
week  through  the  establishments  of  the  antiquarians,  in  order  that 
nothing  valuable  may  escape  them;  and  there  are  others  who 
seek  objects  of  small  value  at  the  Christmas  Foirc  dit  Jour  dc 
I'An,  held  at  the  Halles,  and  at  the  Foire  anx  Jaiiibons.  The 
latter  is  not  very  important.  Research  can  also  be  made  through 
the  Sunday  morning  markets  held  at  Montreul  and  at  Bicetre. 
That  at  Bicetre,  however,  is  known  by  the  expressive  title  of  the 
Marclic  mix  Piiccs. 

Foreign  testimony  in  corroboration  of  the  charges  made  at 
home  that  French  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  not  in  as 
flourishing  and  healthful  a  condition  as  the  needs  of  the  nation 
require,  is  readily  obtainable,  and  is  quoted  by  French  writers 
with  due  appreciation  of  its  weight.  Under  date  of  Nov^ember  2 1 , 
1898,  the  Paris  Ganlois  published  a  despatch  from  the  Bidlctin  dc 
r Alliance  frangaisc  stating  that  in  Rotterdam  the  study  of  the 
French  language  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  cit}'  had  been 
suppressed,  and  only  that  of  German  and  ?jiglish  retained,  be- 
cause, in  a  commercial  city,  there  was  no  necessity  of  knowing 
French.  "  '  Dans  unc  villc  coiinncrgantc,'  dit  la  comvassion  juiini- 
cipalc  dc  Rotterdam,  '  on  na  pas  hcsoin  dc  frangais!  "  And  the 
Gaidois  editor  added  :  "  Here  is  something  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  more  serious  even  than  the  installation  of  a  radical  prefect  in 
a  department  previously  administered  by  a  progressionist ;  and  I 
think  that  the  defence  of  our  commerce,  the  decline  of  which  is 
here  so  brutally  intimated  to  us,  is  a  subject  not  unworthy  of  the 
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meditations  of  M.  Barthou  and  his  friends."  Among  the  intelh- 
gent  and  organized  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  this  "  defence," 
that  of  the  estabHshment  of  schools  hke  the  Iiistitiit  conuncrcial 
de  Paris,  and  of  bureaux  hke  the  Office  dii  Comnierce  exterinw, 
should  be  cited.  The  former  is,  before  all,  a  preparatory  school 
of  commerce  of  exportation,  designed  for  those  young  men  who — 
unlike  the  great  majority  of  their  fellows — are  not  afraid  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  for  the  purpose  of  canying  abroad  and  selling 
the  products  of  French  industry,  or,  if  they  must  remain  at  home, 
to  prepare  intelligent  aids  for  those  houses  which  maintain  a 
foreign  commerce. 

In  the  course  of  studies  are  included  the  living  languages, 
English,  German,  and  Spanish  ;  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences  applied  to  commerce ;  commercial  geography ; 
industrial  chemistry ;  book-keeping ;  civil,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  maritime  law,  and,  finally,  and  principally,  the  course  of  ex- 
portation, which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  instruction  and  which  takes 
into  consideration  all  that  concerns  banking,  exchange,  transporta- 
tion, colonization,  etc.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections, — 
that  of  the  classes  which  are  known  as  prcparatoircs  aii  couniicrce 
d' exportation,  and  the  cours  iionnaiix,  the  higher  branches  of  in- 
struction which  complete  the  course.  In  the  preparatory  di\ision, 
the  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  at  the  end  of  their 
three  years  in  this  division,  their  services  are  frequently  sought  by 
commercial  houses,  both  on  account  of  their  special  training  and 
of  the  modest  compensation  with  which  they  arc  apt  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  normal  course  is  maintained  exclusively  for  pu{)ils  of 
considerable  attainments  who  are  graduates  of  the  preparatory 
classes,  and  who  may  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  banking  or  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  careers,  as  well  as  for  foreign  commerce ; 
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aiul  their  superior  diploma  has  the  added  value  of  exempting  them 
from  two  \'ears  of  military  service.  This  institute  was  founded  by 
an  association  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  1884,  Avas  recog- 
nized by  the  State  in  1892,  and  by  the  decree  of  June  11,  1898, 
classed  among  the  ccolcs  supcriciircs  rccoiinucs  par  VEtat. 

By  the  law  of  March  4,  1898,  a  legal  existence  was  given  to 
the  Ojficc  )iationaI  du  Commerce  exterieitr,  and  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  its  organization  were  legally  defined.  Its  earHest  beginning 
appears  to  have  been  in  1883,  when  M.  Ch.  Herisson,  Ministre 
du  Commerce  in  the  cabinet  of  Jules  Ferry,  instituted  in  his  de- 
partment a  Bureau  des  renseignements  couimerciaux  ct  de  la  presse, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  furnish  to  French  merchants  desirous 
of  extending  their  relations  abroad  facts  and  figures  gathered  from 
consular  reports  and  the  divers  sources  of  information  open  to  the 
Minister.  At  this  period,  also,  began  the  publication  of  the  Moni- 
teur  du  Commerce  exterieur,  established  by  French  chambers  of 
foreign  commerce  and  the  commercial  museums.  In  1891,  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolved  to  create  for  its  own  cir- 
cumscription a  complete  commercial  museum  that  should  furnish 
all  necessary  material  and  information.  Three  years  later,  the 
project  was  carried  out ;  the  buildings  for  the  Office  national  de 
renseignemeuts  pour  le  commerce  exterieur  were  completed  in  1898, 
in  the  Rue  Feydeau,  adjoining  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
with  a  communication  with  it  which  permits  it  to  benefit  by  the 
organization  of  the  latter  body,  and  especially  by  its  librar}-. 
During  the  construction  of  the  building,  however,  a  convention 
had  been  arranged  between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
government,  by  which  the  new  Office  was  declared  to  be  national, 
and  not  exclusively  Parisian,  and  this  convention  was  voted  by  the 
Parlement  and  promulgated  March  4th. 
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The  administration  of  the  Office  is  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 
council  presided  over  by  the  [Nlinistre  du  Commerce  et  de  I'ln- 
dustrie,  and  to  a  committee  of  directors  the  president  of  which  is 
the  president  of  the  Chambre  de  Commerce.  The  measure  and 
quaUty  of  the  information  furnished  merchants  are  carefully  de- 
fined in  the  statutes  of  the  organization  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  information  itself,  the  Office  has  invoked,  under  the  name  of 
conscillcrs  dit  commerce  exterieur,  the  concurrence  of  notable  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who  are  best  qualified  by  their  experi- 
ence, their  special  aptitudes  or  studies,  or  the  importance  of  their 
foreign  or  domestic  dealings,  to  keep  it  fully  informed  on  all  mat- 
ters in  its  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  suggested,  howe\-er,  that  these 
individuals  might  not  be  altogether  disposed  to  furnish,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  possible  rival,  all  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  and  that 
the  Office  would  probably  do  better  to  appeal  to  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce,  syndical  associations,  chambers  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  members  of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  corps. 

Of  this  foreign  commerce,  so  assiduously  cultivated,  some 
practical  expression  of  the  activity  may  be  seen  on  the  Port  Saint- 
Nicholas,  by  the  Louvre,  on  each  side  of  the  Pont  des  Saints-Peres. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Paris,"  says  M.  Armand 
Silvestre ;  "  it  is  here  that  are  moored  the  steamers  who  will  make, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  voyage  to  the  Thames,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  descend  on  the  quai  to  be  able  to  take  a  lesson  in 
English  at  once  practical  and  economical.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
that  the  stout  sailors  of  the  Channel  speak  a  language  somewhat 
more  free  even  than  that  of  the  good  Shakespeare.  But  there 
may  be  seen  here  vessels  equipped  for  stormy  seas,  and  it  is  some- 
thing like  a  perception  of  the  dream — so  frequently  cherished  by 
the  Lutecians  of  race — of  Paris  seaport.      However,  here,  there  is 
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only  a  veiy  slight  suggestion  of  it  to  be  found.  Listen  to  the 
whistle  of  the  sircncs,  the  heavy  trucks  discharging  their  weighty 
Kiads,  watch  the  laborers  of  the  port,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
coxered  with  dusty  sacks,  their  brawny  arms  bare  and  tanned  by 
the  sun.  It  is  like  a  workshop  in  Paris  weary  of  its  beautiful 
quarters." 

The  great  commercial  artery  of  Paris  is  still  the  Seine,  as  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  if  ever  river  deserved  credit  for  a  modest 
contention  and  for  not  swelling  over  its  banks  in  overblown  pride 
at  the  innumerable  dithyrambics  chanted  to  it,  it  is  this  placid  and 
usually  not-too-clean  stream.  '' Rubati  d'asnrf'  "  noiivcaii  Pac- 
tole!"  ^'Admirable  Fleiivef"  "  It  is  all  of  life  that  it  draws  along 
in  its  waves,  sometimes  nonchalant,  sometimes  tumultuous,  dcboii- 
iiairc  among  all  our  rivers  of  France,  element  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  of  existence,  lending  its  caressing  chine  {cchinc)  as  readil}'  to 
the  heavy  barges  that  skin  it  {I'ccorclicnt)  with  their  weight  as 
to  the  light  yawls  that  scarcely  design  upon  it  a  scratch  of  silver 
{2111c  cgratigiiurc  d'argciit),  with  swift  sails  \\'hich  seem,  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  be  sea-gulls  waiting  for  the  prudent  hour  of  the  ebb- 
tide." Etc.  In  point  of  fact,  the  river  does  offer  many  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  episodes,  even  when  it  is  attending 
most  strictly  to  business, — as  in  the  fragrant  apple  wharf,  on 
the  Quai  de  I'Hotel-de-Ville,  illustrated  by  M.  Lepere,  where  the 
heavy  barges  from  Normandy  discharge  their  cargoes  of  fruit 
lucky  enough  to  have  escaped  being  transformed  into  the  unde- 
sirable cider  of  that  thrifty  province.  A  little  farther  still  up  the 
river  is  the  busy  Port  Saint-Paul,  also  pictured  by  M.  Lepere,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quai  des  Celestins,  on  the  small  arm  of  the 
Seine,  opposite  the  He  Saint-Louis.  This  is  the  old  Port  Saint- 
Paul,  formerly  the  halting-place  of  the  legendary  mail-boat  from 
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Auxerre,  and  the  principal  point  of  arri\  al  in  Paris.  To-da}-,  it 
is  a  centre  of  busy  commerce,  animated  b\-  the  discharging  of  the 
great  barges  that  have  come  through  the  canals.  Looking  down 
the  river,  may  be  seen  the  graceful  silhouette  of  the  Pont  Marie 
spanning  it,  and,  farther  beyond,  on  the  right  bank,  the  tower  of 
the  church  of  Saint-Gervais,  back  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  rising 
over  the  roofs  of  the  old  houses  on  the  Port  des  Ormes. 

Still  farther  up  the  river,  extending  from  the  Pont  de  Bercy 
all  the  way  to  the  fortifications,  are  the  immense  storage  and 
bonded  warehouses  of  Bercy,  already  described,  gigantic  reser- 
voirs of  the  good  wine  of  France,  "  product  of  the  sun,  which 
man  has  felt  called  upon,  very  mistakenh",  to  revise,  to  correct,  to 
very  considerably  augment."  And  so  on,  past  many  other  quais 
and  ports  and  ponts,  all  cleanly  masonried,  curiously  neat  and 
trim  under  the  not-too-exacting  requirements  of  a  commerce  that 
would  scarcely  be  called  commerce  in  a  truly  commercial  city, 
stupefying  and  awe-inspiring  as  it  is  to  the  trig  little  Parisians, 
till  we  come  to  the  uncommercial  Seine  above  the  great  capital, 
where  we  shall  certainly  have  to  resign  the  pen  of  description  to 
the  abler  hands  of  Monsieur  Armand  Silvestre  : 

"  We  will  embark  upon  it,  to  begin  our  vo}'age  through  the 
grand  city  upon  its  undulating  flanks,  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  there 
where  it  still  appears  in  all  its  original  limpidit}',  transparent — 
notwithstanding  its  depth — down  to  the  beds  of  sand  where  the 
little  gudgeons  play,  amid  a  smiling  landscape  of  luxurious  sub- 
urbs, bordered  with  amiable  little  landed  estates  strung  along  its 
shores,  around  the  imaginary  flock  which  is  conducted  b}'  the 
charming  phantom  of  ^^ladamc  Deshoulieres  with  her  beribboncd 
shepherd's  crook,  I  know  not  what  exquisite  perfume  of  the  fetes 
galantes  which  the  belle  Madame  de  Pompadour  iiu'ented  long 
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before  the  time  of  the  good  poet  Verlaine.  The  pretty  beflowered 
petticoats  which,  quite  wilHngly,  hft  themselves  higher  than  the 
garter,  upon  the  frivolous  flying  swings,  ha\-e  left  there  something 
like  a  perfume  of  life  deliciously  factitious  and  most  mendaciously 
amorous,  under  the  marble  eyes  of  the  fauns  grinning  in  the 
shadows  on  the  lawns."  Fine  as  this  is,  it  is  even  better  in 
the  original :  " — qui,  volonticrs,  sc  rdcvaicnt  plus  haut  que  la  jar- 
rcticn\  snr  Ics  cscarpolcttcs  frivolcs,  out  laissc  la  covwic  iin  parfitm 
dc  vie  dcliciciisemcnt  factice  ct  mcntciiscmcnt  aniorcuscs,  sous  Ics 
ycu.x  dc  marbrc  dcs  fauncs  riant  a  Voinbre  dcs  bonlingrinsy 
"  But,"  he  continues,  "  without  lingering  over  these  charming 
visions,  let  us  consider  the  stream  as  it  widens  out  in  this  beautiful 
corner  of  nature  in  such  mysterious  solitude,  before  its  entry  into 
the  city  which  will  permit  it  to  mirror  its  admirable  monuments, 
and  will  then  plunge  its  innumerable  lips  into  its  wave  to  there 
drink  greedily,  exhausting  it  for  the  moment  to  send  it  on  later 
toward  the  sea,  charged,  as  it  were,  with  new  juices  and  distrib- 
uting, farther  on,  fertility  on  its  course.  The  shore  follows  its  flow 
in  a  gentle  slope,  and  at  times  the  panorama  of  the  buildings  dis- 
appears, leaving  a  very  brief  illusion  of  the  desert,  the  sky  alone 
being  striped  with  the  telegraph  wires  of  the  iron  road  ^\•hich 
borders  it  upon  a  slight  incline.  Nevertheless,  the  apprehension 
of  the  near  city  is  there,  despotic  and,  as  it  were,  disquieting.  The 
high  chimneys  of  the  factories  take  on  plumes  of  smoke  which 
round  out  softly  in  the  caim  air ;  the  little  river-boats,  becoming 
more  numerous,  signal  each  other,  and  in  the  fishermen  with  hook 
and  line  who  make  a  hedge  along  the  banks  there  may  be  recog- 
nized by  their  costume  the  peaceable  suburbanites  who  ha\'e  not 
feared  to  traverse  kilometres  in  order  to  secure  their  friture.  At 
the  angles  which   suddenly  vary  the  apparent  monoton}-  of  the 
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panorama,  a  discovery  on  the  horizon  accentuates  this  impression 
which  until  now  has  been  vague.  Away  down  there,  mingHng 
with  the  clouds  which  enclose  them,  the  silhouettes  define  them- 
selves for  a  moment  before  ascending  into  the  mists.  ..." 
Something  of  all  this  may  be  seen  in  the  painting  b}-  Jongkind, 
reproduced  upon  page  1 14. 
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From  an  original  drawing  by  Georges  Hervy. 


Strung  out  along  the  quais  of  the  river  in  its  course  through 
the  city  are  the  batcaiix-lavoirs  o{  the  washwomen,  the  owners  of 
which  have  also  their  Chambre  Syndicale,  like  any  other  well- 
organized  industr}'.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  establishments 
on  the  Seine  and  four  on  the  Canal  Saint-Martin,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  of  the  defilement  of  the  river-water, 
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we  find  the  semi-official  Paris  Haclicttc  of  1898  asserting  that  "the 
water  of  the  Seine  is  excellent  for  washing  linen."  The  bathers 
no  longer  consider  it  excellent  for  their  purposes,  and  the  large 
bath-houses  which  used  to  do  so  thriving  a  business  also,  are  now 
\ery  mitch  less  in  favor.  But  the  washwomen  still  prefer  the 
floating  bath-houses  to  the  stationary  ones  on  land,  because  in 
the  latter  they  are  put  on  a  shorter  allowance  of  water.  These 
establishments  pa}'  to  the  State  a  monthl\-  tax  of  one  franc  each. 

Still  more  noteworthy  are  the  little  passenger  steam-barges 
that  flit  up  and  down  the  river  in  such  numbers  and  with  such 
vivacity,  the  batcaux-niouclics  as  they  are  frequently  called,  or  the 
Jiiroiidcllcs  parisiciuics,  which  were  lirst  started  in  1876.  The  first 
Bateaux  a  Voyctgcurs  began  their  service  on  the  Seine  in  1867, 
under  the  name  of  the  Compagnic  dcs  Bateaux-Omnibus.  Thirt}'- 
six  of  these  vessels  were  sent  to  the  capital  by  the  company  of  the 
same  name,  of  Lyon;  in  1878,  the  two  Parisian  companies  com- 
bined, and  in  1885,  a  third,  the  Coinpagnie  des  Bateaux  Express, 
put  on  the  river  thirty-two  new  boats  which  ran  from  Charenton  to 
the  Point-du-Jour.  This  also  fused  with  the  others,  in  April,  1 886, 
and  the  united  society  took  the  name  of  the  Compagnie  Geiierale 
des  Bateaux-Parisieus,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions,  di\ided  into 
twenty  thousand  shares  of  fi\-e  hundred  francs  each.  A  service 
up  the  river,  above  the  city,  and  another  down  the  ri\'er,  below  it, 
were  also  organized  in  1896.  The  three  lines  immediately  within 
the  city  run  from  Charenton  to  Auteuil,  with  landing-places  along 
the  left  bank,  from  the  Pont-d'Austerlitz  to  Auteuil  by  the  right 
bank,  and  from  the  Tuileries  to  Suresnes  b)'  the  right  bank.  The 
service  is  interrupted  when  the  river  stands  at  the  height  of  four 
metres  twenty  centimetres  and  another  rise  is  announced,  when 
the  fog  is  too  dense,  or  when   the   river  is   full  of  floating  ice. 
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Accidents  are  very  rare,  but  they  do  sometimes  occur, — in  the 
autumn  of  1898  one  of  these  passenger-boats  was  sunk  by  a  col- 
Hsion — fortunately  without  loss  of  life — ^just  above  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde,  and  left  no  sign  save  a  slight  swirling  of  the  water 
over  her  vanished  hull. 

On  each  boat  is  a  pilot  who  is  usually  the  captain,  a  ticket- 
taker  who  polices  the  vessel,  an  engineer,  a  fireman,  and  a  sailor 
or  deck-hand.  The  speed  is  about  fourteen  kilometres  the  hour, 
and  the  voyage  between  Charenton  and  the  Point-du-Jour  is  made 
in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  going  up-stream,  and  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  descending  the  current.  No  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boats  pass  under  the  Pont-Royal  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  and  the  traffic  has  grown  from  eight  million  passengers 
in  1869  to  over  twenty-five  million  in  1895. 

The  navigable  waters  of  the  Seine  communicate  with  all  the 
Bassins  of  France,  excepting  that  of  the  Garonne ;  and  this 
communication  extends  to  Belgium  and  Holland  b}'  the  Oise ; 
to  Germany,  by  the  Marne  ;  indirectly  to  L^ngland,  Spain,  and 
America,  by  the  lower  Seine  ;  to  Italy  and  Africa,  by  the  upper 
Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  canal  of  Bourgogne,  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone.  In  1896,  the  total  river  commerce  of  Paris  amounted  to 
eight  million  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  ;  and  this 
commerce  increases  some  three  hundred  thousand  tons  each  year. 
The  total  commerce  of  the  port  of  Marseille  is  given  at  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand  tons  ;  that  of  Havre,  three  million 
four  hundred  thousand,  and  that  of  Bordeau.x,  two  million  si.\ 
hundred  thousand.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Paris  represents 
the  third  of  the  general  tonnage  of  the  inland  naxigation  of  the 
nation.  This  commerce,  in  addition  to  the  inevitable  interruption 
caused  by  floods,  ice,  etc.,  is  subject  to  an  annual   intermission  of 
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from  fifteen  to  thirty  da}'s  by  order  of  the  Ministere  des  Travaux 
publics  for  necessary  repairs  to  the  canals,  locks,  etc.  In  the 
canals  of  Paris,  fed  by  the  Seine,  the  water  is  lowered  annually 
eighty-fiv^e  centimetres,  for  the  inspection  and  repair  of  the  stone- 
work, without,  howev^er,  interrupting  navigation.  For  the  regulation 
of  this  commerce  in  the  city  there  are  seven  Bureaux  d' Inspec- 
tion, with   seventeen   inspectors    under  the   orders   of  the  Prefect 
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of  police  and  of  an  inspector-general.  All  permits  for  loading 
and  discharging  cargoes,  for  depositing  merchandise  on  the  various 
ports,  or  for  navigation  of  pleasure-boats,  wherries,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  at  these  bureaux.  By  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  P"ebruar\-, 
1880,  the  ancient  droits  de  navigation  were  suppressed,  and  all  the 
navigable  waters  of  France  are  now  open  to  free  circulation.  All 
lock-keepers  ieclusiers)  must  lock  through,  without  charge,  any 
vessel  that  presents  itself,  ascending  or  descending  the  stream, — 
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those  carrying  passengers,  or  laden  with  dangerous  cargoes,  having 
the  priority  of  passage.  In  the  waters  of  the  port  of  Paris,  all  the 
various  branches  and  material  of  this  river  commerce,  tugs  and  other 
towing  vessels,  cranes,  dredges,  etc.,  are  subject  to  inspection  and 
official  regulation  in  the  general  department  of  the  Prefect  of  police. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  and  familiar  methods  of  forcing  a 
vessel  through  the  water,  there  are  some  peculiar  devices  em- 
ployed in  this  inland  navigation.  The  Parisian  Tojicurs,  for  ex- 
ample, more  powerful  than  the  steam-towers,  proceed  by  picking 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  a  vast  submerged  chain  and  haul- 
ing themselves  along  by  it,  passing  it  over  great  wheels  that  rise 
through  their  decks.  The  Coiiipagnic  dii  Toiiagc  dc  la  Basse 
Seine  now  has  four  new  Touers  furnished  with  electric  power  and 
with  pulleys  whose  adhesive  powder  is  increased  by  magnetism. 
These  vessels  are  also  provided  with  a  screw,  so  that  they  can 
leave  the  chain  and  propel  themselves  independently.  The  Gvap- 
pins,  of  the  Rhone,  navigate,  like  the  sail-boats  of  the  French 
children's  nursery  rhyme,  by  w^alking  on  the  bottom, — they  are 
long,  narrow  vessels,  a  hundred  metres  in  length  and  with  a  very 
light  draught,  but  furnished  in  the  centre  with  a  great  vertical 
wheel  armed  with  huge  teeth,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered. 
This  is  descended  till  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  then, 
being  turned  by  a  steam-engine  of  five  hundred-horse  power, 
forces  the  vessel  through  the  water,  dragging  after  it  its  tow  of 
empty  gabares,  or  flat-bottomed  barges.  When  a  rapid  descent  in 
the  river  is  to  be  overcome,  the  Grappin  casts  off  its  string  of 
barges,  which  anchor,  ascends  the  rapids  itself,  and,  having  found  a 
better  "  purchase  "  in  the  still  waters  above,  proceeds  to  haul  its 
gabares  up  with  a  long  tow-rope. 

In  the  immense  provisioning  of  Paris  with  food-supplies,  from 
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all  sources,  the  portion  furnished  by  foreign  importations,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  is 
about  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  total.  Of  the  butcher's-meat 
supplied  to  this  immense  consumer,  the  Halles  Centrales  furnish 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  and  eleven  per 
cent,  of  the  pork.  All  of  this  is  inspected  officially  on  its  arrival, 
and  none  that  is  not  stamped  with  the  official  V  is  allowed  to 
reach  the  customer.  The  condemned  goes  to  feed  the  carnivorous 
animals  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  when  not  proceeding  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  or  is  delivered  to  the  knackers  for  offal.  The 
Inspcctciir  dc  la  BoucJicric,  in  his  special  pa\illon,  maintains  a 
museum  of  veterinary  pathological  anatomy,  constantly  supplied 
by  his  seizures, — one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  collec- 
tion is  the  multitude  of  examples  of  calculus  found  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladders  of  animals  killed  in  the  abattoirs, — the  prize  example 
beine  a  stone  of  three  kilos  and  a  half,  about  eigrht  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  secreted  in  the  bladder  of  an  unlucky  horse.  A 
suppl}'  of  Guinea-pigs  is  also  kept  on  hand  and  experimented 
upon  with  doubtful  viands,  trichinous  meat,  etc.  The  necessity  of 
this  service  of  inspection  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
seizures  of  unwholesome  meat  amounted  in  weight,  in  1897,  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninet)-- 
three  kilogrammes.  In  the  basement  of  the  section  devoted  to 
these  animal  products  is  the  hall  of  "  massacre^  horrible  to  see. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  feathered  game  comes  from  abroad, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larks,  which  are  mostly  French.  The 
pheasants  are  from  Holland,  the  quail  from  Italy,  the  partridges 
from  Germany,  the  grouse  from  Russia,  the  thrush  from  Spain. 
German  and  Austrian  rabbits  are  also  abundantly  supplied.  The 
consumption  of  native  poultry  is  enormous,  and  as  these  unfortunate 
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fowl  frequentl)'  arrive  from  their  long  railway  journey  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  they  are  stuffed  with  food  to  give  them  a  fac- 
titious air  of  good  health.  The  celebrated  gavagc  of  the  pigeons 
has  provoked  unavailing  protests,  but  still  continues,  though 
diminishing, — five  or  six  men  are  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
introducing  with  their  mouths  into  the  beaks  of  the  poor  birds 
a  mixture  of  tepid  Avater  and  grains  of  vetch,  w^hich  gives  them  a 
temporary  plumpness  and  at  the  same  time  stupefies  them  by  this 
forced  digestion.  In  an  adjoining  pavilion,  the  supply  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  furnished  by  the  environs  of  Paris  and  by  several 
departments  :  Spain  sends  oranges,  citrons,  mandarins,  and  grapes ; 
Belgium,  hot-house  fruit,  and  endives  for  salad ;  Italy,  grapes ;  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  bananas. 

Before  the  decree  of  1878,  the  sale  of  all  products  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  buildings  was  effected  only  by  licensed  factcjtrs,  thirt}'- 
nine  in  number,  who  secured  their  privilege  from  the  Prefecture  of 
police ;  to-day,  any  one  may  become  a  factciir  anx  Hallcs  by  de- 
positing a  security  of  ten  thousand  francs  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  provided  only  he  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  rights,  civil  and  political.  These  are 
the  general  agents  for  assuring  the  supply  of  the  Halles,  of  re- 
ceiving, selling,  and  paying  duties  on  all  this  merchandise.  Much 
of  it  is  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  and  with  suprising  rapidity;  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  hundred  and  forty  sales  to  be  made  in  an 
hour,  and  the  facteurs  are  required  to  render,  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  to  both  the  Prefectures,  a  detailed  proces-verbal  of  all  their 
operations.  The  interior  regulation  of  this  great  market  is  divided 
between  these  two  branches  of  the  municipal  administration,  each 
of  them  jealous  of  its  prerogatives ; — the  inspectors  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  police  have  the  general  supervision,  properly  .speaking, 
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while  those  of  the  Seine  are  charged  with  the  collection  of  all 
dues,  octrois,  etc.  The  forts  dc  la  HalU\  the  strong  porters,  who 
wear  a  blouse  and  a  great  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  to  protect  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  form  a  corporation  ;  they  have  a  syndicate  and  a 
common  purse  to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  the  worth)'.  The 
earnings,  in  each  of  the  varied  branches  of  the  service,  are  pooled 
and  divided  daily  among  the  workers  ;  these  earnings  are  suffi- 
cienth'  liberal,  and  a  dcchargcur  can  make  three,  four,  and  ev^en 
five  thousand  francs  a  year,  it  is  said,  though  these  figures  vary 
according  to  the  section  to  which  he  is  attached.  Consequently, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  applicants  for  these  positions,  and  the 
Prefect  of  police  can  select  with  the  utmost  circumspection, — 
the  requirements  demanded  are  a  probit\'  and  a  strength  of  body 
of  first  proof;  and  the  latter  is  tested  b\-  requiring  the  neophyte 
to  carry  on  his  shoulders  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  pa\'iIlon 
a  weight  of  two  hundred  kilogrammes.  Accidents  are  numerous, 
and  the  forts  attached  to  the  pavilion  of  butcher's-meat  and  tripe 
have  lost  as  many  as  seven  "  cotiipagiions "  in  a  }'ear  from  the 
infection  cJiarbonnciisc. 

A  much  more  famous  corporation,  that  of  the  Dames  dc  la 
Halle,  no  longer  maintains  its  ancient  renown, — these  redoubtable 
ladies  are  now  modernized  and  policed,  and  confine  their  energies 
to  the  fostering  of  their  syndicate  for  the  care  of  their  professional 
interests.  They  may  bequeath  their  position  to  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  when  leaving  it  themselves.  Needless  to  say,  the  usual 
devices  of  those  who  sell  fish  are  not  unknown  to  them,  and  the 
merchandise  of  to-day,  if  not  disposed  of,  may  well  be  presented 
day  after  to-morrow^  as  still  fresh  The  raic,  ray  or  skate,  lends 
himself  to  this  conservation  better  than  any  other  fish,  but  even 
he  at  length  begins   to  give  out  alkaline  odor  which  announces 
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impending  dissolution.  The  soles  are  maintained  in  a  rigid  and  ap- 
propriate condition  by  applying  them  vigorously  one  to  the  other 
upon  their  v^entral  surfaces  and  then  brusquely  withdrawing  them 
by  the  head  ;  the  lobsters  and  crabs,  cooked  at  the  last  moment 
and  still  beginning  to  disintegrate,  are  relieved  of  the  affected 
portions  and  then  have  these  apertures  stopped  up  with  chervil, 
parsley,  or  some  other  aromatic  herb,  to  conceal  the  ammoniacal 
odor.  The  device  of  impregnating  with  fresh  blood  the  gills  of 
no  longer  fresh  fish  is  a  classic  tradition  in  these  halls.  In  thus 
repairing,  or  '' parant"  [adorning],  their  merchandise,  these  mer- 
chants nev^ertheless  preserve  a  tranquil  conscience, — the\-  are  aware 
that  their  devices  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  generally  in 
nowise  deceived  purchaser. 

That  other  food-product  which  lends  itself  to  doubt,  butter,  is 
vigorously  tested  when  exposed  for  sale  by  the  eyes,  noses,  and 
tongues  of  the  customers  ;  the  various  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth-rate  brands  are  mingled  together  and  worked  over 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  result,  and  any  definite  fraud  in 
the  confection,  and  especially  any  commingling  with  margarine, 
is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  May  14,  1887.  Eggs  are  in- 
spected, one  by  one,  by  skilful  coiiiptciirs-inircurs,  sworn  officials 
dependent  upon  the  Prefecture  of  police,  who  examine  them  in 
front  of  an  artificial  light,  and  ruthlessly  reject  all  that  present 
any  floating  spots  in  their  interior  construction, — these  are  de- 
voted to  pastry-making,  varnishing  of  loaves  of  bread,  gilding 
upon  wood,  etc.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirt}'  million  examined 
by  these  officers  in  the  course  of  the  year,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  are  condemned ;  and  these  faithful  guardians  of  the 
public  health  then  transfer  their  watchful  care  to  the  multitudinous 
butters  and  cheeses.    That  delicate  contribution  to  the  well-ordered 
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breakfast-table,  saltless  butter,  formerly  unknown  to  the  general 
public  of  the  United  States,  may  now  be  found  even  in  their 
remote  farm-houses, — so  genial  is  the  diffusion  of  French  ci\ili- 
zation  ! 

Not  only  are  all  the  covered  spaces  of  the  Halles  thronging 
with  this  busy  commerce,  but  it  overflows  into  all  the  adjoining 
streets.  The  Carrcait  of  the  Halles  is  the  daily,  general  sale  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  over  all  this  locality,  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  eight  or  nine,  according  to  the  season.  At  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  long  lines  of  covered  carts  of  the 
market-gardeners  of  the  suburbs  begin  to  invade  the  city  through 
all  its  gates,  neatly  and  quietly,  their  white  wagon-awnings  gleam- 
ing through  the  dusk,  and  take  their  places  in  the  streets  that  are 
assigned  them.  Those  whose  attendance  is  not  regular  and  pro- 
vided for,  hire  a  locality  on  the  sidewalk  for  thirty  or  forty  cen- 
times, where  they  discharge  their  cargoes  by  the  aid  of  the  forts 
of  the  Carreau,  and  all  this  space  is  regularly  apportioned  off  so 
that  every  specialty  is  known  and  determined  in  advance.  The 
cultivators  of  the  departments  and  those  of  Algeria  send  their 
fruits  and  their  firsts  of  the  season  to  facteurs  and  commission- 
naires  who  receive  them  and  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  duties  and  obligations  of  these  mandataircs,  toward  their 
clients  and  toward  the  State,  are  most  carefully  defined ;  they  are 
all  under  bonds,  they  must  not  purchase  for  themselves  any  of  the 
merchandise  committed  to  them,  they  must  not  employ  in  these 
sales  any  persons  exercising  the  same  commerce,  all  their  sales 
must  be  carefully  recorded  in  a  book  and  entered  in  duplicate  on 
the  "  stub  "  of  the  record  of  sale,  they  must  not  possess,  either  in 
Paris,  or  in  the  provinces,  or  abroad,  any  magazine  or  storage 
warehouse.     The  best  domestic  fruits  and  early  vegetables  in  Paris 
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come  from  the  kitchen-<^arden.s  of  the  banheue,  where  this  culture 
has  been  pushed  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  gather  four  crops  in  a  season. 

Too  much  confidence,  however,  cannot  be  placed  by  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  origin  of  these  agricultural  productions  offered  for- 
sale  in  this  Carreau  forain.  Certain  speculators  are  known  to 
purchase,  at  a  distance,  the  kindl}-  fruits  of  the  soil  which  they 
afterward  offer  for  sale  as  of  purely  Parisian  origin.  Generally, 
potatoes,  green  peas,  and  the  first  haricots  verts,  or  string-beans,  of 
the  season,  are  open  to  these  doubts,  and  the  peaches  of  Montreuil, 
it  is  said,  usually  come  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  There  are 
also  the  "  rcgratticrs'S  who  have  flourished  from  the  time  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  spite  of  the  whipping-post,  the  pillory,  and 
the  modern  police  measures, — these  adventurers  purchase  from  the 
agriculturist  in  the  evening  his  produce,  pass  the  night — if  need 
be — by  the  side  of  their  merchandise,  and  in  the  morning  present 
themselves  to  the  citizen  purchaser  as  the  original  producer  or  as  a 
lawful  mandataire,  thus  compelling  him  to  pay  the  profit  of  the 
middleman.  Moreover,  the  poachers  of  the  banlieue — generally 
from  Montreuil,  Bagnolet,  and  the  Lilas — bring  their  illicitly  ac- 
quired game  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Halles,  but  this  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  discouraged 
under  the  constant  persecution  of  the  police. 

The  pavilion  of  flowers  and  fruits  is  naturally  the  pleasantest 
to  traverse  in  all  this  vast  market,  and  w^ere  it  not  for  the  tasteless 
and  cheap  funeral  wreaths  offered  for  sale  in  such  abundance,  the 
visitor's  enjoyment  would  be  unalloyed.  The  .sale  of  cut  flow- 
ers commences  at  midnight  before  the  principal  fete-days  of  the 
patron  saints,  and  on  other  days  it  takes  place  at  the  usual  hours 
of  the  Carreau. 
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There  arc,  in  addition  to  the  Halles,  twenty-nine  food  markets 
in  the  cit\-,  regulated  by  municipal  ordinance, — of  these,  twelve 
arc  under  cover  and  are  held  daily,  the  others  take  place  only  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  and  are  held  in  the  streets  and  public 
places.  The  history  of  these  public  markets  presents  various 
modifications  in  the  methods  of  pubHc  supply ;  the  diminution  in 
the  transactions  of  the  retail  markets,  which  began  before  1840, 
continued,  partly  because  of  the  competition  by  the  Halles,  partly 
because  of  that  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  largely  because  of  that 
of  the  inai'cliands  des  qiiatrc-saisons,  the  itinerant  hawkers.  At 
present,  it  is  thought,  the  customs  of  the  citizens  are  modifying, 
and  the  open-air  markets  are  securing  more  and  more  of  the  trade 
of  the  regularly-installed  ones,  so  that  the  receipts  of  the  city 
from  the  latter  are  seriously  diminishing.  These  total  receipts,  in 
1897,  amounted  to  three  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  francs  for  the  Halles  alone.  The  sales  by  retail  take 
place  in  all  the  pavilions  excepting  those  numbered  4  and  10, 
devoted,  the  first  to  poultry  and  game,  and  the  second  to  butter 
and  eggs,  and  in  the  covered  halls  and  passage-waj^s  ;  the  Carreau 
forain  is  entirely  wholesale.  But  the  general  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  revert  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  June  ii,  1896,  which 
explicitly  designates  the  Halles  as  a  wholesale  market,  and  to 
cause  to  disappear  in  the  near  future  all  the  retail  merchandise, 
including  that  of  the  "  Dames  de  la  Halle." 

The  city  grants,  also,  to  certain  individuals  and  societies,  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  other,  daily,  covered  markets,  twenty  in 
number.  In  these  contracts,  the  expenses  of  the  original  estab- 
lishment are  borne  by  the  contractor,  who  lets  the  stalls  at  a 
regular  tariff  and  pays  the  city  a  fixed  tax, — in  case  his  profits 
exceed  eight  per  cent,  of  the  original  outlay,  he  hands  over  to  the 
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municipality  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  half  of  this  excess.  There 
are  also  four  markets  over  which  the  city  exercises  no  control, — 
these  are  that  of  the  Enfants-Rouges,  that  of  Sainte-Catherine,  that 
of  Aguesseau,  and  that  of  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette.  The  last  is  tol- 
erated from  force  of  habit ;  the  other  three  were  authorized  before 
the  laws  of  1790,  by  letters  patent  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that  of  the  Enfants-Rouges,  granted 
in  161 5  to  the  Sieurs  de  la  Houssiere  and  du  Elos  in  consideration 
of  the  annual  payment  of  three  ecus  of  gold.  To-day,  this  ancient 
market  consists  of  three  rows  of  wooden  shelters,  occupied  by 
thirty-six  sitting  vendors. 

Less  affected  than  many  of  the  others  by  the  movement  to 
concentrate  all  in  the  great  Halles,  the  flower-markets  have  always 
maintained  their  separate  existence,  many  of  them  in  localities 
where  they  have  long  bloomed  for  the  delight  of  the  passer-by. 
The  most  ancient  and  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Cite, 
established  in  the  last  century  on  the  Ouai  de  la  Megisserie,  and 
where  still,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer  and  ten 
o'clock  in  winter,  heavy  transactions  take  place  under  the  long 
rows  of  slight  sheds.  The  regular  subscribers  are  entitled  to  hold 
their  places  all  through  the  day,  paying  the  city  a  rental  of  thirty 
centimes  the  square  metre  for  the  sale  of  flowers,  and  fifteen  cen- 
times for  that  of  all  other  species  of  merchandise.  On  this  site  is 
held,  also,  every  Sunday,  an  equally  charming  fair,  that  of  the 
birds,  in  long  rows  of  little  cages,  replacing  by  their  vivacity  and 
their  eternal  babble  the  stiller  beauty  of  the  posies.  The  Cite 
flower-market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturday's,  that  of  the 
Madeleine,  Tuesdays  and  Eridays,  and  that  of  the  Place  dc  la 
Republique,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Others  may  be  found 
on   the  Avenue   des  Ternes,  the   open   space   of  the   Mairie   des 
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l^atignollcs,  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy,  the  Boulevard  de  la  Cha- 
pel le,  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice,  the  Place  Voltaire,  the  Square  des 
Innocents,  etc.  That  of  the  ^ladeleine  is  naturally  the  richest 
and  most  aristocratic,  and  that  in  which  the  prices  are  the 
hiL;hest ;  the  others  have  a  clientele  more  bourgeois  and  more 
strictl}'  of  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  held.  The  flower- 
markets  of  the  Toussaint,  very  important  ones,  are  established  at 
all  the  principal  cemeteries  from  the  26th  of  October  to  the  4th 
of  November,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Rather  curious!}-,  the  city  draws  a  larger  revenue  from  the 
Marche  aux  Fleurs  than  from  any  of  the  other  six  special  markets. 
«\Mthin  the  last  ten  years,  the  duties  upon  these  establishments  ha\'e 
averaged  ninety-five  thousand  francs,  while  from  the  horse-markets 
have  been  drawn  only  eighty-three  thousand ;  from  the  various 
Foires  (aux  Jambons  and  Pain  d'Epices),  thirty-six  thousand;  from 
the  old-clothes  markets,  fourteen  thousand;  from  the  bird-markets, 
six  thousand,  and  from  that  of  the  dogs,  three  thousand.  Msitors 
to  the  flower-markets  are  advised  to  go  early  in  the  mornings  to 
purchase  from  the  country  people  ;  or  in  the  evening,  to  profit  b}' 
the  reduction  in  prices.  They  are  cautioned  against  the  plants  that 
are  of  too  green  and  flourishing  an  appearance,  or  those  the  fresh 
earth  of  which  indicates  a  recent  transplanting,  for,  it  seems,  these 
vendors  have  also  their  little  tricks.  Plants  forced  in  hot-houses 
are  very  apt  to  droop  soon  after  being  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
and  those  given  an  artificial  vigor  by  chemical  fertilizers,  phos- 
phates, and  sulphate  of  iron,  for  example,  cannot  be  maintained  in 
their  freshness  by  the  usual  sprinkling  with  pure  water. 

There  is  a  less  important  bird-market  on  the  Boulevard 
Raspail,  held  every  Thursday.     Both  these  fairs  are  haunted  by 
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merchants  of  cages,  seeds,  chickweed,  moss,  etc.,  and  also  by 
occasional  V'endors  of  poultry,  ducks,  carrier-pigeons,  lizards,  and 
even  frogs.  The  importance  of  the  markets  is  diminished  by  the 
official  interdiction  of  the  sale  of  any  native  birds,  excepting 
the  so-called  destructive  ones,  crows,  magpies,  and  others.  Lin- 
nets, siskins,  fauvets  or  black-caps,  nightingales,  goldfinch,  robins, 
bull-finch,  etc.,  are  therefore  not  to  be  found  here.  The  principal 
bird-merchants  of  the  city  do  not  send  their  most  valuable  speci- 
mens, keeping  them  for  their  shops  ;  these  oiselicrs  are  twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  number,  and  draw  their  stock  mostly  from  Havre  and 
Marseille. 

The  horse-market,  Marche  aux  Chevaux,  is  held  in  an  en- 
closure on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Marcel  and  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Sales  are  effected  at  public 
auction  by  the  administration  of  the  Domaine  de  I'Etat,  which  also 
takes  charge  of  the  selection  of  the  clicvaux  de  rcforuic  for  the 
army,  or  by  private  transaction.  To  hinder  as  much  as  possible 
the  tricks  of  the  sellers — which  are  as  numerous  and  \aried  here 
as  in  similar  exchanges  throughout  the  world — the  Conseil  munici- 
pal issues  certificates  of  sale,  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  parties  to  the  transaction.  All  species  of  native  horses  may  be 
found  here,  and  also  donke}\s,  goats,  and  vehicles  of  ex-eiy  possible 
description.  Some  thirty-six  thousand  horses  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred asses  are  sold  in  this  market  every  year,  and  two  or  three 
thousand  horses,  also,  in  the  stables  of  the  principal  dealers,  who 
are  about  six  hundred  in  number,  while  there  are  about  a  hundred 
"  hricolicrs  "  who  are  not  to  be  seriously  considered  in  a  general 
view  of  this  commerce.  These  horse-dealers  ha\e  their  Chambre 
Syndicalc,  founded  to  serve  as  arbitrator  between  seller  and  pur- 
chaser, in  place  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  which  might  be  too 
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shnv  in  decidiiif^  these  cases.  All  proprietors  of  horses,  asses, 
aiul  mules  in  the  city  of  Paris  are  obliged  by  law  to  declare  at  the? 
Mairie  of  their  respective  arrondissement,  between  the  ist  and 
the  31st  of  December  of  each  year,  their  names,  domiciles,  profes- 
sion, and  the  number  of  animals  in  their  possession,  with  the  sex, 
age,  name,  and  distinguishing  marks  of  each  of  the  latter.  These 
animals  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  general  commanding  the  army  corps  of  their 
district,  at  the  date  and  place  notified  them ;  and  from  this  inspec- 
tion and  enrolment  is  drawn  up  every  year,  between  the  i  st  and 
the  15th  of  January,  an  official  list  of  all  animals  which  have 
attained,  or  which  will  attain  in  that  year,  the  age  fixed  by  law, — 
si.x  years  for  horses  and  mares,  four  years  for  mules.  In  1896,  the 
total  number  of  these  animals  thus  suitable  for  militar\'  service  in 
the  capital  was  over  eighty-nine  thousand. 

On  the  Rue  d'Allemagne  is  the  great  Marche  aux  Bestiaux, 
which  serves  for  the  provisioning  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  this 
cattle-market  being  the  onK'  one  for  the  departments  of  Seine  and 
Seine-et-Oise.  These  immense  glass-roofed  galleries  were  con- 
structed in  1867,  with  electric  lighting,  cold-storage-rooms,  and  a 
service  of  disinfection  and  a  sanitarium  for  foreign  sheep.  The 
market-days  are  Monday,  Tuesda}-,  Thursda}',  and  Friday ;  the 
administration  is  composed  of  the  Personnel  Municipal  et  Pre- 
fectoral  and  the  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Commissionnaires  en 
bestiaux.  The  number  of  animals  entered  here,  in  1896,  was  re- 
turned as  over  three  hundred  thousand  beeves,  a  hundred  and 
sixty-.six  thousand  calves,  a  million  seven  hundred  and  fift\--five 
thousand  sheep,  and  five  hundred  and  twent\--eight  thousand  pigs. 
The  State's  taxes  amounted  to  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs. 
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All  dogs,  as  well  as  horses,  are  required  to  be  annually  "  de- 
clared "  at  the  Alairie  by  their  proprietors,  and  are  then  officially 
inspected  by  a  controlcur  who  visits  them  at  their  domicile  and 
decides  as  to  their  station, — whether  they  are  watch-dogs,  tied  up 
during  the  day,  and  paying  a  tax  of  only  five  francs  a  year,  or 
cliicns  dc  luxe,  paying  ten.  In  1896,  the  total  number  of  these 
more  or  less  useless  animals  in  the  capital  was  over  sevent\--four 
thousand  ;  and  the  grand  total  of  the  product  of  the  two  taxes, 
over  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  francs.  The  Marche 
aux  Chiens  is  held  in  a  corner  of  the  horse-market,  near  the  gate 
opening  on  the  Boule\'ard  de  I'Hopital,  every  Sunday,  from  one 
to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  said  to  be  frequently  the 
scene  of  touching  recognitions  and  jo)'ful  greetings  between  stolen 
canines  and  their  legitimate  owners.  This,  notwithstanding  the 
arts  of  the  professional  merchants,  who  know  how,  by  shaving, 
dyeing  the  coats,  and  other  tricks,  to  disguise  the  animal  unlaw- 
fully acquired.  This  market  is  frequented  also  by  sellers  of  rats, 
who  offer  their  merchandise  to  those  who  may  wish,  before  pur- 
chasing, to  make  a  practical  test  of  the  courage  and  technical  skill 
of  the  cliicns  raticrs  offered  for  sale. 

As  to  the  most  famous  of  all  these  markets,  that  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  old  Malic  an  vicu.x  Huge,  built  of  wood  between  1809  and 
181 1,  it  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Four  square  pavilions  sur- 
rounded a  central  rotunda,  and  each  of  these  carixs  was  devoted 
to  a  special  use  and  bore  a  legendary  title, — the  Palais-Royal,  for 
costly  and  fashionable  articles ;  the  Pavilion  dc  Flore,  for  bedding 
of  all  kinds  ;  the  Pou-]\>lant,  for  iron-work,  and  the  For'ct-Noirc 
[Black  Forest]  for  old  shoes, — though  the  anticiuarians  already 
differ  as  to  the  original  destination  of  the  last  two.  The  present 
building  was  constructed  in  iron  and  glass,  in  the  style  of  the  new 
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Halles-Ccntrales,  in  1864,  by  the  Compagnie  Anonyme  des  Mar- 
ches de  Paris  (Compagnie  Ferrere),  under  the  inspection  of  the 
municipaht}-,  and  is  managed  by  this  company  as  concessionnaires 
paying  an  annual  rental  to  the  city  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs, — said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand.  It  is  not  this  market,  but  the  Mairie  of  the  Illd  Arron- 
dissement,  which  stands  on  the  actual  site  of  the  old  donjon  of  the 
Temple  in  which  Louis  XVI  and  his  family  were  confined, — both 
buildings  occupying  the  locality  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  the 
Chevaliers  de  Malte.  Some  of  the  old,  unsavory  picturesqueness 
of  the  old  Temple  is  presented  to-day  in  the  "  Carreau  "  in  the 
first  story,  a  great  quadrangular  hall  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
with  every  variety  of  second-hand  merchandise,  the  greater  part  of 
it  offered  for  sale  by  the  ''Chinc?irs,''  ''Chatids  d' habits,''  itinerant 
old-clothes  men.  These  wandering  vendors,  traversing  the  streets 
on  the  constant  lookout  for  suitable  wares,  are  the  principal  pur- 
veyors of  the  Temple ;  the  Mont-de-Piete,  the  Hotel  Drouot, 
and  the  railroads  furnish  the  rest.  These  second  and  third  and 
fourth  hands  goods  are  not  offered  for  sale  in  their  original  con- 
dition ;  skilful  repairers  and  restorers  and  cleaners  giv^e  them  all 
at  least  a  superficial  air  of  prosperity  before  they  are  presented  to 
the  public,  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  indifference  of  the  general 
public  to  this  exchange,  as  only  a  receptacle  for  rags  and  refuse, 
is  somewhat  undeserved.  The  honest  workmen  and  their  families 
who,  on  Sundays,  throng  this  carreau,  know  it  as  a  mart  where 
deserving  poverty  may  find  decent  vestment  without  any  loss  of 
self-respect. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  divided  into  forty  square 
stalls  or  boutiques  by  passage-ways  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,   are    the    two   hundred  female  vendors   selling   only  new 
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merchandise,  or  that  which  has  "scarcely  been  worn,"  and  who  pro- 
cure their  stock  from  the  wholesale  houses  and,  above  all,  from  the 
great  clearing-out  sales.  From  the  old  Temple,  these  worthy  mer- 
chants have  preserved  only  the  practice  of  assailing  the  passer-by 
with  all  their  powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  ;  and  the  silent 
and  smothered  hostility  between  these  retailers  and  those  of 
the  carreau  above,  which  replaces  the  old-time  active  hostilities, 
only  occasionally  breaks  out  into  open  warfare.  In  the  clothing 
bazaars,  however,  the  distinctions  are  not  so  well  preserved,  and 
garments  of  unexceptionable  freshness  may  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  representatives  of  the  legendary  DccrocJicz-inoi  gds,  the 
"  Hand-me-downs"  of  old.  All  these  vendors  pay  a  certain  rental 
for  the  space  occupied  by  them  and  their  wares  ;  and  entrance  to 
the  carreau  can  be  purchased  by  the  general  public  only  by  the 
payment  of  one  sou,  and  by  the  bearers  of  bundles  and  packages, 
of  four  sous. 

One  of  the  picturesque  sights  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  and 
around  the  Latin  Quarter  of  the  cit\-  on  market-days  is  the  open- 
air  markets  of  old  iron-ware,  of  ver)^  man)'  varieties,  spread  out 
along  the  sidewalks  of  some  of  the  wider  avenues.  In  addition  to 
these  occasional  and  irregular  fairs,  there  is,  it  seems,  an  old- 
established  Marche  a  la  Ferraille  et  aux  Vieux  Linges,  which  dates 
from  the  last  century,  and  which  was  long  known  as  the  Marche 
des  Patriarches,  because  it  was  originally  held  on  the  property  of 
the  Patriarches  de  Jerusalem  et  d'Alexandrie.  After  much  buffet- 
ing by  Fate  and  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  to  find  a  permanent 
resting-place,  this  market  has  finally  been  located  by  the  cit\' 
authorities  in  the  Rue  de-la-Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve,  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  food-market  of  the  Carmes.  The  vicux  linges 
[old  clothes  and  linens]  offer  much  resemblance  to  similar  stock  at 
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the  Temple,  from  which,  indeed,  many  of  them  come  ;  the  old  iron 
is  derixed,  most  of  it,  from  the  coppersmiths,  braziers,  and  tinkers 
of  the  Rue  Lappe.  All  these  financial  transactions  are  strictly 
supervised  by  the  minions  of  the  Prefecture  de  police. 

In  ascending  the  social  scale,  in  this  great  world  of  Clothes, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that — despite  the  various  "  movements  "  which 
in  this  present  age  occupy  themselves  with  both  her  worldly  and 
spiritual  advancement — the  w^oman,  in  France  as  elsewhere,  is 
apparently  manifesting  a  growing  preference  for  the  handiwork  of 
her  male  oppressor  over  that  of  her  toiling  sister.  In  Paris,  as  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  "  tailor-made  gown "  is  no 
longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  daughter  of  wealth  and 
fashion  (to  adopt  conventional  phrases),  but  is  also  coveted,  or- 
dered, and  worn  in  triumph  by  the  women  with  the  lightest  purses. 
These  modern  persons  neglect  the  familiar  and  deserving  dress- 
maker in  order  to  patronize  their  husbands'  tailors ;  they  ac- 
company their  husbands  and  brothers  to  this  formerly  strictly 
masculine  dispensary,  are  measured  and  fitted  and  served  much 
as  are  their  masculine  relatives,  and  depart  in  trim  garments  of 
heavy  cloth  that  but  too  frequently — when  supplemented  by  an- 
other visit,  to  the  male  haberdasher — are  rather  more  man-y  than 
woman-}'.  "  The  worst  eccentricities  of  the  feminine  costume," 
says  M.  Henry  Xocq,  "  are  readily  explained  by  this  fact  that  the 
best-known  viaisoiis  dc  couture,  those  which  set  the  ton,  the  boji  ton, 
for  all  the  others,  are  directed  by  men.  Through  custom,  or 
through  prejudice,  the  female  i'ligantcs  give  their  patronage  to  the 
mascuhne  costumer,  and  seem,  at  the  outset  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, to  be  still  disposed  to  obey  the  edicts  of  the  ancien  regime, 
which  forbid  the  female  dressmaker  to  make  tight-fitting  garments, 
reserved  for  the  corporation  of  the  tailors." 
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This  writer,  among  others,  finds  this  abdication  of  one  of  her 
pri\ileges,  that  of  costuming  herself,  by  his  countrywoman,  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  very  prexalent  abandonment  b}'  her  of 
the  creating  and  ordering  of  her  domestic  furniture,  the  innumer- 
able articles  of  furnishing  and  decoration  which  constitute  her 
household  interior  and  which  should  be  so  subtly  and  intelligently 
contrived  to  assert  her  peculiar  personality  and  set  off  her  peculiar 
charm.  If  she  object,  on  moral  grounds,  he  says,  to  following  the 
example  of  Diane  dc  Poitiers  and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
let  her  at  least  look  abroad  and  contemplate  the  fcinmcs  anglo- 
saxonncs,  by  whose  united  and  quiet  and  persistent  efforts  the 
renovation  of  the  arts  of  house-furnishing  has  been  brought  about 
in  such  a  fashion  that  that  which  nowadays  is  known  as  Ic  inolnlicr 
dc  style  aiig/ais  "  seems  created  exclusively  for  women  and  b\' 
women."  By  this  inobilicr  he  means  to  indicate  the  slenderly-built 
furniture,  the  muslin  curtains  in  clear,  delicate  tones,  the  flower- 
besprigged  stuffs,  for  which  \\  illiam  Morris  and  his  followers  are 
largely  responsible,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  frequently 
too,  too  "  feminine."  But,  for  much  of  the  prevalent  "  Renais- 
sance "  in  designing  furniture,  wall-coverings,  and  domestic  utensils, 
largely  characterized — almost  as  much  in  P^ngland  as  in  I^^rance — 
by  an  ill-regulated  straining  after  novelty,  an  inchoate  formless- 
ness, or  a  .starved  penury  of  aspect  equally  regardless  of  serenity, 
adaptability,  and  true  comfort,  neither  the  feminine  Anglo-Saxon 
designers — if  they  are  responsible — nor  the  masculine  Gallic 
manufacturers  are  to  be  complimented.  It  is  distinctly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Frenchwoman,  for  example,  that  she  is  in  nowise  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  enormous  production  of  the  \'ery 
modern  articles  in  itaiii,  pewter,  or  tin,  which  for  a  few  years  past 
have  so  swarmed  in  the  Parisian  shops,  and  of  which  the  viotif  is 
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al\va)-s  a  rudcl\'  modelled,  unidealized,  and  frankly  ugly,  nude 
female  figure  plastered  in  some  perfectly  unnecessar}-  attitude  on 
the  candlestick,  the  hand-mirror,  the  drinking-cup,  or  some  other 
simple  utensil  \\hich  has  not  in  an\-  wa}'  deserved  this  malfor- 
mation. 

All  this  is  the  more  serious  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
French  genius,  and  peculiarh-  the  Parisian  genius,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  grosser  arts  of  commerce  and  trade,  to  the  world-compelling 
plans  of  the  great  merchant  whose  ships  are  on  every  sea  and 
whose  counting-houses  are  scattered  through  the  Orient  and  the 
isles  of  the  ocean.  It  is  in  the  delicac}-  and  refinement  and 
imagination  of  his  art-taste  that  the  citizen  of  this  capital  of  the 
world  must  excel,  and  it  is  a  gra\'e  matter  that  so  many  of  the  arti- 
cles dc  Paris — like  the  ingenious  \'iennese  paper-weights  in  metal, 
animals  and  spirited  little  manikins  in  endless  variety — are  manu- 
factured abroad.  Even  the  handsome  Parisian  street  lamp-posts 
in  bronze  were  designed  by  a  South  Kensington  graduate.  How- 
ever, the  Parisian  taste  has  not  by  any  means  disappeared, — they 
can  even  trim  living  trees  with  paper  flowers,  as  at  the  jubilee  of 
the  Czar's  visit  in  1896,  artisticall)', — and  the  Pari.sian  magasiiis 
still  display  much  of  the  deftness  and  charm  of  invention  and  ex- 
ecution for  which  they  have  long  been  preeminent.  If  the  elusive 
and  irresponsible  fair  has  resolved  to  no  longer  make  her  own 
garments,  at  least  she  still  continues  to  give  her  attention  to  the 
confection  of  her  own  bonnets  and  hats, — and  very  satisfactory 
ones  she  frequently  contrives  to  turn  out.  M.  Nocq  is  much 
struck — as,  indeed,  has  been  many  another  "  mere  man  " — by  the 
potentialities  of  this  art  of  the  modiste,  and  he  rejoices  patriotically 
over  her  triumphs  on  the  Boulevards.  "  The  bonnets  and  the 
lingerie  escape  almost  altogether  from  the  injurious  intermeddling 
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of  men.  Witli  few  exceptions,  the  establishments  of  the  bonnet- 
makers  are  directed  by  women  and  employ  women  only  as 
workers, — we  should  say,  artists.  For,  we  have  never  entered 
the  salons  of  a  good  modiste  without  being  greatly  impressed 
by  the  marvels  there  offered  to  our  observation, — the  disposition 
of  the  feathers  and  ornaments,  of  the  ribbons  and  flowers,  infinitely 
varied  and  renewed  every  season  ;  the  oppositions  of  colors  such 
as  no  painter  would  ever  have  ventured  ;  the  quiet  harmonies 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe;  the  taste  the  most  sober 
by  the  side  of  fantasies  the  most  unforeseen.  Too  ephemeral  to 
be  called  chefs-d'oeuvre,  the  productions  of  our  Parisian  modistes 
are,  however,  a  valuable  instance  of  that  truth  which  should  not 
be  forgotten, — that  there  exist  artistic  handicrafts  exclusively 
feminine,  which  women  should  reserve  for  themselves,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  their  uncontested  right  to  earn  their  own  livelihood 
by  their  labor,  but  also  in  the  name  of  art." 

The  great  "  department  stores "  of  Paris,  the  Loiivrc,  the 
Samaritainc,  the  Priiitcinps,  the  Belle  Jardiniere,  the  Bon  Marelie, 
present  much  the  same  problems  in  their  interior  management  and 
in  their  relations  to  the  smaller  shopkeeper  and  the  general  public 
as  similar  institutions  abroad.  In  Zola's  ''An  Bonlienr  des  Dames  " 
may  be  found  a  very  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  little 
world  of  one  of  these  great  establishments.  Against  them  has 
been  raised,  as  elsewhere,  the  cr>^  of  "  monopolies,"  of  "  trusts," 
and  they  have  been  accused  of  the  ruin  of  the  retail  merchant. 
"  The  benefits  of  modern  civilization,"  says  some  one,  "  have  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  most  other  benefits, — they  have  excited  in- 
gratitude only  in  those  who  to-day  profit  by  them  ; "  antl  the 
grands  magasins  have  not  escaped  this  fate.  The  question  has 
been  often   discussed, — as   commerce   is   created   for  the  general 
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public,  and  not  the  general  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  commer- 
cial man,  these  huge  establishments,  suppressing  the  middleman 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  giving  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  this  saving,  giving  him  also  the  benefit  of  their  facili- 
ties for  buying  from  the  producer  at  wholesale,  and  therefore 
cheaper  and  better,  the  benefit  of  superior  organization,  simphfica- 
tion,  and  experience,  these  establishments  have  probably  come  to 
stay.  Moreover,  it  is  stoutly  asserted  that  the  competition  of 
these  huge  syndicates  does  not  affect  the  small  retailers  in  situa- 
tions in  which  the  latter  are  truly  useful.  This  general  movement 
of  commerce  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  opposite  one  so  mani- 
fest among  the  industrial  workers, — in  the  former,  the  merchant 
finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  unite  in  his  stock  the  greatest  number 
and  variety  of  goods  in  order  to  sell  them  more  cheaply  and  more 
quickly,  at  less  cost  and  expenditure  of  time  to  the  purchaser  and 
with  greater  gain  to  himself  Each  worker,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
his  greater  profit  in  specializing  his  labor,  in  producing  one  class 
of  articles  only,  so  as  to  create  them  faster,  more  cheaply,  and  of 
better  quality. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  development  of  the  retail  commerce 
of  the  city  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  the  appearance  of 
a  new  species  of  social  aristocracy,  the  product  of  intelligence  and 
industry',  the  founders  or  managers  of  the  great  cooperative  stores, 
of  which  the  famous  Bon  Marche  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  To 
M.  Aristide  Boucicaut,  the  founder,  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  put  into  successful  practice  these  mercantile  innoxations, — 
selling  guaranteed  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  marking  them  all 
in  plain  figures,  permitting  the  purchaser  to  return  his  purchase 
under  certain  conditions,  and  paying  the  employes  almost  entirely 
by  a  commission  upon  their  sales.     In  1869,  the  total  amount  of 
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these  sales  was  twenty-one  millions  of  francs,  and  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  large  plot  of  ground  facing  on  the  Rue  du  Bac 
on  which  stands  to-day  the  well- 
known  store.  At  his  death,  in 
1877,  the  annual  amount  of  this 
business  was  sixty-seven  millions. 
His  work  was  admirably  completed 
by  his  wife,  who,  by  a  series  of 
contracts  that  resembled  donations 
almost  as  much  as  sales  and  which 
continued  in  force  after  her  death, 
transferred  a  very  large  portion  of^^j 
the  capital  shares  of  the  establish- 
ment to  the  employes  who  had  con- 
tributed to  build  up  its  prosperit}'. 
Her  death,  in  1887,  did  not  check 
this  prosperity  ;  in  1893,  the  annual 
total  had  risen  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  francs.  Of  this  sum, 
only  eight  millions  were  profits, 
something  more  than  five  per  cent., 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  had 
been  expended  upon  purchasing 
supplies,  and  the  general  expenses 
had  absorbed  twenty-four  millions. 
Of  these  eight  millions  of  gain,  one 
million  was  set  aside  for  the  statu- 
tory reserve,  or  sinking  fund,  which 

in  1894  amounted  to  twenty-seven   millions;   two  hundred  tluni- 
sand  francs  were  devoted  to  a  .special  reserve  for  fire  insurance, 
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which  had  reached  the  total  of  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  the 
balance,  six  million  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  plus  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  francs  of  income  from  the  reserve 
fund,  was  divided  among  the  shareholders. 

Madame  Boucicaut  had  fixed  at  twenty  million  francs  the 
capital  of  a  new  company  which  she  had  formed  to  carry  on 
the  business,  and  in  which  her  own  share — the  funds,  the  stock, 
and  the  general  business — was  worth  thrice  the  sum  at  which  she 
estimated  it,  while  the  capital  furnished  by  her  "  fellow-stock- 
holders "  was  largely  that  which  she  had  herself  advanced  them. 
Many  of  these  shares  were  paid  for  by  their  holders  only  from  the 
profits  which  were  allowed  them  ;  the  only  requirement  exacted 
being  that  the  shareholders  should  be  employes  of  the  house, — 
sales  of  these  shares  to  outsiders  being  strictly  forbidden.  In 
order  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  employes  should  be 
enabled  to  partake  of  these  benefits,  the  number  of  shares  to 
be  allotted  to  a  single  purchaser  was  limited,  and  the  shares  them- 
selves were  divided  into  eighths.  The  twenty  millions  of  capital 
were  divided  nominally  into  four  hundred  shares  of  fifty  thousand 
francs  each,  issued  in  1880;  in  1894,  these  shares  drew  dividends 
of  eighteen  thousand  francs  each,  and  were  quoted  on  the  private 
Bourse  of  the  Bon  Marche  at  three  hundred  and  twent}'  thousand 
francs  ;  the  eighths,  drawing  dixidends  of  twenty-two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  readily  found  purchasers  at  forty  thousand  francs,  and 
over;  and  these  shares  were  in  the  hands  of  five  hundred  em- 
ployes and  ex-employes.  These  latter  are  the  drawbacks  in  this 
organization, — it  was  not  possible  to  compel  any  stockholder 
leaving  the  establishment  to  give  up  his  shares,  or  to  compel  his 
heirs  to  do  the  same,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  five  hundred 
original  shares  are  now  held  by  persons  completely  foreign  to  the 
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Bon  Marche  and  who  have  contributed  nothincr  to  its  buildino- 
up.  The  perquisites  of  the  Conseil  of  the  partners  or  proprietors 
of  this  great  estabHshment  are  double  those  of  the  Conseil  des 
ministres  of  the  State,  it  is  said.  In  the  interior  organization, 
these  new  lieutenant-generals  issue  their  orders  to  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments, chefs  dc  comptoir,  who,  in  their  turn,  ha\-e  under  them 
various  subordinates,  "'premier-second"  '' deiixieine-second,''  and,  in 
the  important  di\isions,  '' troisihiie-sccondy  All  of  these  have  an 
interest  in  the  total  sales  or  in  the  increase  of  sales  in  their  peculiar 
rayon,  which,  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  rank  of  chef  de  comptoir, 
amounts  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  for 
the  seconds,  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand  francs.  For  the  great 
multitude  of  clerks  and  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  whose  incomes 
range  from  a  thousand  to  six  thousand  francs,  their  average  may 
be  estimated  at  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  plus  their  food.  In 
these  figures  is  included  the  percentage  allowed  each  seller  on  a 
sale,  and  which  is  credited  to  him  when  he  turns  in  to  the  cashier 
his  slip  recording  the  transaction.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
benefits  of  a  Caisse  de  prevoyance,  founded  by  M.  Boucicaut  in 
1876,  and  which,  maintained  by  annual  contributions  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  had  distributed  in  less  than  twenty 
years  seven  hundred  and  thirt}'  thousand  francs  and  possessed  a 
capital  of  two  millions,  held  in  the  names  of  two  thousand  em- 
ployes. Madame  Boucicaut  created,  also,  a  Caisse  dc  rctraites,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty  after  twenty 
years  of  continuous  ser\ice  in  the  establishment.  To  this  she 
donated  the  sum  of  five  million  francs,  increased  by  1894  to  si.x 
by  the  accumulation  of  interest,  notwithstanding  the  drain  on  its 
resources  of  some  hundred  former  employes  receiving  ninety 
thousand  francs  in  annual  pensions. 
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In  the  great  art  of  advertising  their  wares,  the  commercial 
estabhshmcnts  of  Paris  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  devouring 
activity  which  characterizes  their  Anglo-Saxon  rivals, — and  which 
contributes  so  largely  toward  disfiguring  the  streets  and  the  land- 
scape of  the  British  and  American  citizen,  and  making  a  burden  of 
both  his  life  and  his  daily  paper.  The  practice  of  "  displayed  ad- 
vertisements "  in  the  journals  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  the 
simple-minded  four  or  six  page  Parisian  newspaper,  with  its  general 
lack  of  both  news  and  advertisements,  offers  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  great  twenty  and  thirty  page  journals  of  New  York  and 
London.  Neither  do  the  Parisian  "  hoardings  "  offer  those  oppor- 
tunities for  gigantic  posters  that  may  be  found  elsewhere, — nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  general  good  taste  of  even  the  Prefect  of 
police  would  tolerate  them.  Frequently,  a  well-chosen  title  for 
the  magasin,  like  some  of  those  we  have  cited,  serves  to  attract 
general  attention,  and  may  even  acquire  an  international  reputa- 
tion, or  a  quaint  device  in  the  business  sign,  as,  e.g.,  the  "Sabot 
dc  Venus','  for  a  ladies'  hat  store  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  fixes  the 
wandering  eye  of  the  passer-by.  Equally  efficacious  are  the  de- 
livery wagons  of  the  larger  establishments,  handsome  equipages 
with  matched  teams,  coachmen  and  footmen  in  Hvery,  frequently 
with  only  the  neatest  and  most  genteel  of  letterings  to  indicate 
their  commercial  character,  or  with  great  announcements  on  the 
roof  or  the  imperial  of  the  special  attractions  of  the  parent  house, 
its  bargain-days,  its  clearing-out  sales,  its  unalterable  resolve  to 
succeed  only  by  honest  measures  and  by  quick  sales  at  small 
profits.  Sometimes  these  vehicles  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  badaud 
by  their  eccentricity  of  form  or  color, — as  the  very  red  cabs  and 
vans  of  the  Vieille  Albion,  the  coach  manned  by  very  black 
negroes  of  the  Savon  eiii  Soudan,  the  Louis  XV  equipages  of  a 
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certain  perfumer,  the  coupe  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  fantastic 
hat  and  a  mysterious  interrogation  point  of  a  fashionable  chapclicr, 
the  traveUing  tun  of  a  brewer,  the  ingeniously  piled-up  casks  of  a 
certain  wine-shop,  or  the  black  cat  which  seems  to  growl  and  spit 
in  the  machinery  of  an  automobile  of  a  distinguished  shoemaker 
whose  sign  it  adorns. 

Of  the  innumerable  minor  industries  of  the  capital,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  picturesque  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Paradis  of  the  quarter  Saint-Sulpice,  which  we  have  already  seen 
so  disrespectfully  qualified  by  certain  bold  iconoclasts  and  re- 
formers, in  Chapter  V.  It  would  seem  that  this  irreverent  abbe 
and  his  followers  are  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that  all  this 
painted  and  gilded  religious  statuary  is  commercial  and  possibly 
religious,  but  certainly  not  artistic.  A  recent  visitor  to  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  establishments,  ]\I.  Thiebault-Sisson,  gives  us 
the  word  of  the  director  to  the  contrary.  The  visitor  had  thought 
he  recognized  one  or  two  motifs  that  he  had  seen  at  recent  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Salon,  and  the  manufacturer  replied  promptly  :  "  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  that.  Though  we  cannot  order  our  models 
from  celebrated  artists,  we  yet  insist  upon  it  that  everything  which 
is  made  here  shall  have  an  artistic  character.  We  therefore  edu- 
cate with  the  greatest  care,  when  we  find  evidences  in  them  of 
decided  talent,  apprentices  and  workmen's  sons,  we  have  them 
taught  modelling  by  causing  them  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
real  sculptors,  and,  on  the  day  on  which  they  know  enough  [!], 
we  sign  with  them  a  contract  which  secures  us  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  work,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  insures  them  as  much 
as  from  twenty-five  to  fift}'  francs  a  day. 

"  They  gain  by  this,  and  we  do  not  lose,  having  no  authors' 
rights  to  pay.     Now,  these  rights,  in  a  business  like  this,  would 
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amount  to  crazy  sums.  When  a  certain  model  takes  well,  it  is  by 
the  thousands,  sometimes  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  exam- 
ples, that  we  reproduce  it.  We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  statues 
for  churches  ;  there  are  statuettes  of  all  sizes  for  workmen's  clubs, 
bed-chambers,  oratories,  and  it  is  from  these  that  we  draw  the 
greatest  profits,  while  at  the  same  time  selling  them  cheaply. 
The  casting  is  all  in  one  piece,  does  not  require  any  retouching, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  coloring  is  generally  sufficiently  simple  to  be 
executed  by  apprentices." 

The  clientele  is  largely  composed  of  such  honest  folk  as  the 
good  priest  who  had  waked  M.  Thiebault-Sisson  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  induce  him  to  go  with  him  to  make  a  selection  for  his  own 
church.  "  It  was  the  Cure  of  Vigneulles,  a  little  Norman  seaport 
where  I  had  passed  some  weeks  a  summer  or  two  ago,  and  this 
cure,  I  still  remembered  him  in  my  heart,  so  charitable  had  I 
found  him,  so  truly  evangelical  in  spirit,  penetrated  by  the  senti- 
ment of  his  duties,  and  always  forgetting  himself  to  think  only  of 
others.  .  .  .  His  old  Roman  church  at  last  restored,  carefully 
scraped,  newly  painted,  it  was  now  a  question  of  bringing  the 
interior  decoration  into  harmony  with  all  this  richness.  In  col- 
lections, in  donations,  in  offerings,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
together  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  few  statues 
with  which  eveiy  church,  even  the  poorest,  adorns  itself,  and  the 
sight  of  which,  while  pleasing  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  gently 
affects  and  makes  tender  their  hearts.  Therefore  he  required  a 
whole  stock  of  pious  images,  and  a  stock  in  the  st}'le  of  the  day, — 
a  Sacrc-Ctviir,  a  Vicrgc  a  F Enfant,  a  Xotrc-Danic  dc  Bon-Sccours, 
for  his  population  of  fishermen,  an  luiniaculcc  Conception  for  the 
Enfants  de  Marie,  a  Saint  Mad  on,  patron  of  the  parish,  and,  finally, 
if  all  these  should  not  cost  too  dearly  and  quite  exhaust  his  funds. 
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a  Notrc-Damc  dc  Loiirdcsy     And,  when  the  two  eventually  found 
themselves    in    one    of    the    largest    of    these    establishments    of 


MATCH-MAKING:    ARRANGING    THE    STICKS. 


"fabricants  dc  boiis  Dicii.i\''  as  they  are  disrespectful!}-  known  in 
the  quarter,  the   good  priest   halted  open-mouthed   in  the  midst 
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of  the  glittering  multitude  of  saints,  Virgins,  and  archangels  to 
exclaim  admiringly:  ''Ahf  que  ccst  bca?i,tont  gal"  Then,  very 
naturally,  he  added  with  a  sigh  :  "  But  they  must  be  ver>^  dear !  " 
The  reader  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  did  not  prove  to  be  too 
dear  for  his  pious  purse,  and  that  he  was  able  to  secure  all  his 
statues,  even  his  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes,  without  exceeding 
his  means  and  with  only  the  additional  cost  of  a  bad  headache. 

For  these  figures  and  figurines,  the  material  employed  varies 
according  to  the  size.  Those  in  metal  are  generally  used  only  for 
oratories,  and  are  the  work  of  specialists ;  those  of  wood  are 
for  exportation,  figures  of  saints,  male  and  female,  entirely  clothed 
in  real  garments,  and  destined  for  Spain  and  the  South  American 
States.  For  home  consumption,  the  statues  are  usually  in  plaster, 
stucco,  or  cartou-picrrc,  a  species  of  papier-mache  largely  employed 
for  architectural  mouldings.  The  most  curious  of  them  all  are 
undoubtedly  the  costumed  wooden  figures, — as  a  Saintc  Rose  de 
Lima,  all  of  linden-wood,  with  a  veiy  brilliant  complexion  (re- 
quired by  the  taste  of  her  worshippers),  eyes  in  enamel,  real  hair 
and  eyebrows  inserted,  and  completely  equipped  with  shoes  and 
stockings,  lingerie,  gown  and  mantle  of  velvet,  gold  embroidered. 
The  cost  of  these  garments  frequently  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
francs,  and  for  a  Virgin's  red  mantle,  as  much  as  fifteen  hundred 
have  been  paid. 

Another  of  the  smaller  manufactures  is  the  semi-official  one 
of  papier  timbre,  the  hand-made  stamped  paper  prescribed  by  law 
for  all  official  and  legal  documents.  The  ordinary  paper  of  com- 
merce is  made  from  a  great  variety  of  substances,  colored  rags, 
wood,  straw,  nettles ;  it  is  whitened  with  chlorine,  acids,  and  mor- 
dants, and  weighted  with  plaster  and  kaolin  without  scruple.  Con- 
sequently, its  ordinary  duration  of  life  is  said  to  be,  in  France  at 
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least,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  the  mites  or  the  book-worms 
do  not  finish  it  sooner.  For  documents  that  are  to  be  handed 
down  to  the  ages,  something  much  better  is  to  be  desired,  and  the 
State  undertakes  to  furnish  it.  Moreover,  certain  precautions  are 
taken  to  guard  against  fraud  and  forgery, — while  the  ordinary 
writing-paper  may  be  scratched  with  an  eraser  with  impunity  and 
still  take  the  ink,  because  of  the  uniformity  of  its  texture  the 
papier  timbre  is  glazed  so  slightly  on  its  surface  that  the  slightest 
•scraping  removes  this  surface  and  reveals  the  spongy  body  under- 
neath in  which  the  pen  blots  hopelessly.  Hence,  great  trouble  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  surreptitiously  alter  the  figures  of  a  docu- 
ment. In  the  water-mark  of  the  paper  is  inserted  the  date  of  its 
manufacture,  so  that  any  one  who  may  wish  to  antedate  his  docu- 
ment with  a  view  to  deceive,  runs  a  great  risk  of  discoveiy.  The 
law  forbids  the  drawing-up  of  two  acts  or  contracts  on  the  same 
piece  of  paper  unless  one  of  them  follows  the  other  in  legal 
sequence.  The  consumption  of  this  stamped  paper  by  notaries, 
avoues,  huissiers,  greffiers,  and  officials  of  all  kinds  is  naturally 
enormous,  and  there  is  a  special  filigraiic  or  water-mark  for  the 
papier  de  procedure,  papier  notaire,  note  of  hand,  inscription  on 
the  public  Grand  Livre,  Treasury  notes,  etc. 

The  manufactory  is  situated  in  the  chief  town  of  the  Pu)--de- 
Dome,  Thiers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Durolle ;  its  manager  and 
owner  is  a  private  citizen,  M.  Maillet,  but  all  the  official  paper  is 
produced  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  two  agents  de  ILii- 
registreiiient  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law  are  strictly  complied  with.  The  raw  material  is  exclu- 
sively white  rags,  made  from  hemp  or  flax,  and  these  are  carefully 
sorted  and  cleansed  before  being  delivered  to  the  trituration,  wash- 
ings in  distilled  water,  the  disintegrating  and  refining  cylinders,  the 
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reser\-oirs  furnished  with  paddles  or  agitatairs  which  reduce  them 
to  paste.  A  hundred  kilos  of  rags  in  the  bale  produce  sevent>'- 
five  kilos  of  paste.  This  is  distributed  in  thirty-fiv^e  vats  or  tanks, 
to  each  of  which  are  apportioned  three  or  four  skilled  workmen  ; 
these — when  the  paste  is  of  exactly  the  right  quality  and  consist- 
ence— take  a  form  of  the  size  of  the  sheet  wished,  with  a  back  of 
metal  netting  (with  or  without  a  device  for  the  water-mark),  and 
with  a  wooden  rim  of  just  the  height  necessary'  to  give  the  sheet 
its  required  thickness  after  drying,  insert  it  in  the  vat,  withdraw  it 
covered  with  the  paste  which  is  evenly  spread  over  the  form  by  an 
adroit  stroke  of  the  hand,  and  then  pass  it  on  to  the  coticlicnr. 
This  workman  reverses  the  form  on  a  sheet  of  flannel  in  front  of 
him — called  the  fcutrc  or  fiaiitrc,  returns  the  empty  form,  puts  an- 
other flannel  over  his  sheet  of  paste,  and  so  on  until  he  has  a  pile 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  fifty  sheets,  which  is  called  a 
parse,  and  which  is  then  delivered  to  the  press.  This  process  of 
manufacturing  by  hand,  including  the  subsequent  drying,  glazing, 
etc.,  though  much  slower  than  that  by  machiner}^,  gives  an  excel- 
lence of  quality  to  the  paper  that  satisfies  in  France  the  demand 
for  papiers  de  hixc  which  would  otherwise  address  itself  to  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  especially  to  the  English. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  friction  matches  is  a  State  mo- 
nopoly (laws  of  August  2,  1872,  and  December  27,  1889),  but  is 
not  one  of  the  most  glorious.  These  very  useful  little  articles 
were  first  introduced  into  France  in  1832  by  one  Charles  Sauria, 
but  it  is  also  said  that  the  first  manufactory'  of  chemical  matches, 
with  a  base  of  phosphorus,  was  established  in  Austria  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  These  first  matches  were  so  inflammable  that  the 
jolting  of  the  carts  or  wagons  in  Avhich  they  were  transported  was 
sufficient  to  ignite  them,  so  that  in  most  of  the  German  States  their 
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use  was  forbidden.  In  1840,  Preshel  invented  his  famous  paste 
composed  of  thick  gum,  chlorate  of  potash,  phosphorus  and  Prus- 
sian-blue, and,  later,  this  chemist  replaced  the  chlorate  by  peroxide 
of  lead,  which  has  much  less  tendency  to  explode.  The  gradual 
evolution  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  fire  easily  and  instantaneousl}- 
were  much  the  same  in  France  as  elsewhere ;  and  in  this  countr\-, 
as  abroad,  the  most  desirable  matches — as  combining  safet}-  with 
facilit}- — are  still  the  Suedoisc,  the  Swedish  matches,  which  strike 
only  on  the  box,  invented  in  1855  or  1856  by  Lundstrom,  a  large 
manufacturer  of  matches  at  Jonkoping,  in  Sweden.  In  these,  the 
phosphorus  (the  red,  or  amorphous,  phosphorus)  is  omitted  from 
the  composition  applied  to  the  head  of  the  match,  but  appears  in 
that  on  the  side  of  the  box,  and  the  separation  of  this  highly 
inflammable  material  from  the  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash 
practically  insures  against  voluntary  combustion,  Avhilst  the  ab- 
sence of  all  toxical  qualities  in  their  composition  insures  against 
danger  of  poisoning.  The  proper  method  of  lighting  these 
matches  is  not  that  generally  employed, — of  rubbing  the  match 
violently  along  the  side  of  the  box,  but  rather  by  striking  the  box 
with  the  head  of  the  match,  so  as  not  to  carry  away  any  of  the 
material  on  either.  But  the  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  these 
Suedoise  over  the  common  matches  of  the  national  inanufactories 
insures  the  much  more  general  use  of  the  latter,  with  all  their 
imperfections. 

There  are  six  of  these  manufactories,  of  which  that  nearest 
Paris  is  at  Pantin-Aubervilliers.  The  workmen  of  this  latter 
estabhshment  indulged  themselves  in  a  series  of  strikes  four  or 
five  years  ago,  their  grievances  being  three  in  number, — the  em- 
ployment of  native  wood,  recently  introduced,  instead  of  that  from 
Riga,  much  more  readily  worked ;  the  use  of  white  phosphorus, 
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and  tlic  question  of  pensions.  The  Russian  wood  is  from  the 
aspen-tree,  and  arrives  already  prepared  for  immediate  use, — in 
the  nsiiiL's  hke  that  of  Pantin  the  number  of  these  "  woods  "  re- 
quired for  daily  consumption  is  about  eighty  millions.  In  the  work- 
room devoted  to  the  "  dipping,"  the  chimigiiagc,  the  atmosphere 
is  so  filled  with  the  vapors  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  visitor  possible  for  any  one  to  live  in  it ; 
one  workman  stands  over  a  square  vat,  in  a  corner,  filled  with 
melted  sulphur,  and  taking  in  his  two  hands  3i  pr esse,  which  is  an 
iron  frame  filled  with  the  little  wooden  sticks  arranged  in  rows,  to 
the  number  of  about  seven  thousand,  dips  their  heads  two  or  three 
times  in  this  substance.  These  are  then  passed  on  to  two  chimi- 
qiicuTS  who  have  before  them  metal  frames  of  the  size  of  the 
presse,  in  which  is  spread  the  phosphorus  paste,  duly  mixed  and 
distributed  by  a  tool  called  a  guide.  In  this  paste  the  sulphuretted 
heads  of  the  woods  are  dipped,  and  thus  acquire  the  little  red 
capsule  which,  when  dried  in  the  seehoir,  converts  them  into  the 
allumcttcs  of  commerce.  The  wax-matches,  or  allnnicttes-bougies, 
of  luxury  and  splendor,  are  prepared  by  passing  wisps  of  cotton, 
not  twisted,  through  a  bath  of  wax  or  of  stearic  acid.  The  equally 
costly  tisons,  which  will  burn  in  the  wind,  are  also  manufactured 
at  Pantin,  though  many  of  them  come  from  abroad. 

Again.st  the  double  danger  of  fire  and  of  poisoning,  various 
precautions  are  taken,  though  the  curious  ignorance  and  folly  of 
the  work-people  render  some  of  these  almost  useless.  The  gar- 
gling with  chlorate  of  potash,  which  the  administration  endeavors 
to  render  obligator}'  daily  upon  leaving  the  manufactor}\  is  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  especially  by  the  female  operatives, — 
even  the  risk  of  the  frightful  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  jaw 
from  the  emanations  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  which,  unlike  other 
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necrosis,  there  is  no  subsequent  renewal  of  tlie  bone,  fails  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  this  simple  precaution.  The  State  itself  is  b)- 
no  means  guiltless  in  this  matter:  "It  is  only  just  to  say  that  it 
pays  the  surgeon  when  this  official,  terrible,  armed  with  a  mallet 
and  a  gouge,  like  the  late  Paget,  sculptor,  carves  a  skull  or  extir- 
pates a  putrified  maxilla !  But  these  cases  are  rare,  it  is  said.  Not 
so  very,  replies,  with  authority.  Doctor  ]\Iagitot,  the  specialist,  so 
well  known  for  his  interesting  researches  upon  the  nial  cJiiuiiquc. 
And,  moreover,  is  it  not  sufficient  that  there  should  be  even  one 
case  of  this  hideous  affection  to  insure  the  seekincf,  and  the  seeking- 
as.siduously,  till  it  is  finally  found,  a  method  of  preventing  it?  In 
fact,  it  already  exists,  this  method.  '  Suppress  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus,'  say  the  philanthropists,  '  and  }-ou  will  suppress 
necrosis.  Causa  ablata,  tollitiir  cffcctus!'  Yeiy  good;  but  the 
administration  replies  :  '  Messieurs,  I  am  engaged  in  business,  and 
not  in  philanthropical  pursuits.  White  phosphorus  is  cheaper 
than  the  red  and  than  salts  of  potash, — I  am  under  the  neccssit}- 
of  continuing  the  use  of  white  phosphorus.'  " 

It  is  found  that  this  disease  is  much  more  rare  among  the 
work-people  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  matches  than  among 
those  who  simply  handle  them  after  completion, — for  boxing, 
labelling,  etc.,  and  this  though  the  atmosphere  of  the  different 
workrooms  does  not  appreciably  differ.  Some  explanation  of  this 
is  found  in  the  better  general  hygienic  conditions  of  one  class  of 
operatives  over  the  other,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the 
phosphorus  is  not  in  a  state  of  combustion, — the  greatest  danger 
arising  from  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  and  its  transforma- 
tion into  phosphoric  acid.  At  the  period  wlicn  the  first  inwsti- 
gations  were  made  concerning  the  prevalence  of  phosphoric 
necrosis  among  the  work-people,  the  proportion  of  those  affected 
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was  found  to  be  one  in  every  thirty-two,  and  this  proportion  is 
now  reduced  to  one  in  two  hundred.  Veiy  naturally,  the  Ameri- 
can inventor  has  appeared  on  the  scene  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 
the  machine  introduced  by  a  manufacturer  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Barber,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain,  the  "woods  " 
are  carried  through  the  operations  necessary  to  convert  them  into 
matches,  under  glass,  without  the  interxention  of  hand-labor,  in  a 
total  space  of  sixteen  metres  in  length,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  old  methods,  w^ould  seem  to  have  solved  the  problem 
once  for  all.  But  against  these  advantages  there  has  gravely  been 
advanced  the  objection  that  by  adopting  this  improved  process  the 
fifteen  hundred  or  twenty-two  hundred  employes  of  the  six  State 
manufactories  would  have  to  be  dismissed ! 

The  State,  moreover,  by  no  means  conducts  its  fabrication 
with  such  distinguished  business  ability  as  to  encourage  its  con- 
tinuance. Of  the  thirty-one  milliards  of  matches  consumed  in  the 
counti-}^  in  a  year, — an  average  of  two  and  a  half  by  each  person 
a  day, — only  a  large  portion  are  produced  in  the  national  manu- 
factories,— twenty-seven  milliards  in  1895.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  purchase  the  balance  abroad, — and  it  is  found  that 
they  can  be  bought  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  manu- 
factured. The  ordinary  wooden  match  with  a  phosphorus  head. 
No.  87,  the  one  in  most  common  use,  costs  the  State  to  manu- 
facture, a  hundred  and  thirty-five  francs  the  million,  and  can  be 
purchased  abroad,  largely  in  Belgium,  for  ninety  francs.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  monopoly  of  this  manu- 
facture is  over  six  million  francs,  in  which  salaries  and  wages 
appear  for  less  than  two  millions  ;  as  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  government  would  sav^e  about  a  third  of  its  expenses  by 
purchasing  all  its  supplies  abroad,  it  has  been  claimed,  by  certain 
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intemperate  opponents  of  State  monopolies,  that  by  so  doing,  dis- 
missing all  its  employes  and  still  paying  them  their  wages,  the 
national  administration  would  still  have  a  clear  profit  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  ! 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  new  competitor  in  this 
manufactoiy  has  appeared  in  the  field,  Japan,  which  has  been 
flooding  India,  China,  and  even  America  with  its  products, — a 
hundred  millions  of  dozens  of  boxes  in  1896.  Not  only  is  the 
raw  material  very  cheap  in  the  island  empire,  but  the  wages  paid 
the  work-people  employed — of  both  sexes  and  all  ages — average, 
it  seems,  seven  or  eight  cents  a  day.  As  these  Oriental  allumettes 
are  quite  as  good  as  the  average  French  ones,  the  Journal  dcs 
Dcbats,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  advised  the  government  to  close  its 
own  manufactories  and  purchase  its  stock  ; — "  everj'body  would  be 
grateful  to  it  for  so  doing,  and  the  State  manufacturer  would 
give  place  to  the  State  merchant, — a  considerable  result,  and  one 
desired  by  all  those  who  believe  that  commerce  should  be  left  to 
individuals,  that  a  government  is  constituted  to  govern,  and  not 
to  retail  goods,  and  that,  in  short,  monopolies  are  among  the 
forms  of  impost  the  most  illogical,  the  most  infected,  of  the  whole 
fiscal  system." 

The  returns  from  the  monopoly  are  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Directeur  des  Contributions  Indirectes,  and  this  bureau  pre- 
scribes all  the  regulations  for  the  sale  by  wholesale,  and  fixes 
the  price  and  the  discounts.  Any  licensed  shopkeeper  may  sell 
matches,  and  all  the  little  and  big  tobacco-shops  are  obliged  to 
retail  them.  The  pensions  granted  by  the  State  to  its  work-people, 
and  which  have  figured  among  the  grievances  of  their  strikes,  are 
accorded  only  after  thirty  years  of  faithful  service,  and  never  ex- 
ceed  in  amount   six   hundred  francs   a  year  for  men  and  four 
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hundred  for  women.  According  to  some  recent  German  publica- 
tions, tlie  first  and  original  inventor  of  friction  matches  was  a  certain 
John  Frederick  Kammerer,  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  using  phosphorus  while  undergoing  a 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  political  offences  in  1832,  and  who 
experienced  the  usual  fate  of  the  great  inventors  by  losing  his 
reason  and  being  shut  up  in  a  mad-house  in  Ludwigsburg  till 
his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  interdiction  of  the  use  of  these 
dangerous  articles  in  1835. 

In  the  manufactories  of  glass,  of  which  there  are  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  employing  about  fifty  thousand  workmen,  in 
France,  the  strikes  of  the  workmen  of  late  years  have  also  been 
numerous  and  aggravated,  and  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  unusually  bitter.  After  the  failure  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  strikes,  at  Rive-de-Gier,  in  1896,  the  operatives 
opened  a  cooperative  establishment  at  Abbi,  in  which  the)'  pro- 
posed to  do  without  the  hated  employer.  The  glass-maker's 
blow-pipe  appears  on  the  Egyptian  paintings,  twenty  centuries 
before  Christ,  but  though  the  art  dates  back  to  this  remote  an- 
tiquity, the  use  of  glass  has  become  general  only  within  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  use  of  glass  windows  was  introduced,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  that  it  became  general, — previous  to  this, 
it  w^as  only  the  churches  and  the  chateaux  that  were  thus  lit, 
while  the  houses  of  the  bourgeois  and  the  work-people  still  em- 
ployed parchment  and  paper  soaked  with  turpentine.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  carafes  and  decanters  began  to 
appear  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  classes  ;  and  under  Louis  XV, 
the  use  of  tumblers  and  goblets  became  general.  Of  the  two 
methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  to-day  indispensable 
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article,  that  of  blowing  the  glass  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
generally  employed,  while  that  of  casting  and  moulding  promises 
to  meet  with  the  greatest  development  in  modern  processes.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  in  the  French  manufactories  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  ancient  blow-pipe  a  modern  apparatus  using  com- 
pressed air,  the  invention  of  M.  Appert,  president  of  the  Chambre 
syndicale  des  Verriers  frangais,  and  thus  save  the  lungs  of  the 
glass-blowers  the  daily  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  cubic  metres 
of  air,  but  while  it  is  observed  that  the  younger  workmen  take 
kindly  to  this  innovation,  the  older  ones  almost  universally  refuse 
it.  The  entrance  to  all  these  establishments,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  manufacture,  are  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealous}-,  though 
these  secrets  are  the  least  mysterious  and  the  methods  employed 
are  usually  the  old  ones  familiar  to  generations,  and  in  which  sur- 
prisingly {q.\4  innovations  hav^e  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  ages.  The  large  glass  globe  shown  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man in  the  illustration  on  page  183  is  not  an  exaggeration, — in 
1889  the  verreric  of  M.  Appert  exhibited  one  of  these  hollow 
spheres  of  glass,  very  thin,  indeed,  but  with  a  capacity  of  two 
thousand  litres. 

If  the  glass-makers  have  been  able  to  resist  the  innovations 
of  modern  iconoclasts,  the  book-binders  ha\e  not.  The  \er\' 
great  transformation  in  the  methods,  in  the  \ery  conception,  of  the 
decoration  to  be  applied  to  the  cover  of  a  book  that  has  appeared 
within  the  last  dozen  years  is  most  obvious ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  really  artistic  revolution  the  French  ha\e  excelled 
all — at  least  in  certain  styles  of  bindings.  In  the  mnllitudc  of 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  the  failures  ant!  the  hall- 
successes  have  naturally  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dcmi-revo- 
lutionists,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  like  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  of 
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London,  good  neo-primitive,  friend  of  William  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones,  unable  to  get  away  from  the  traditions  of  the  Rossetti 
school  and  the  methods  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  may  be 
said — generally — to  have  achieved  their  greatest  successes  by 
pleasing  and  not  offending.  M.  Octave  Uzanne,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  modern  book-making,  says  that  English 
binding  has  remained  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of 
Roger  Payne,  the  venerated  master  binder  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  important  Exposition  du  Livre,  held 
in  Paris  in  1894,  and  organized  by  another  distinguished  collector, 
M.  John  Grand-Carteret,  the  exhibition  of  Austro-Hungary  in  this 
little  world  of  everything  appertaining  to  book-making,  paper, 
printing,  binding,  exterior  and  interior  decoration,  was  peculiarly 
important  and  interesting,  while  that  of  Denmark  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  original  and  charming  of  all.  But  in  the  matter 
of  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the  exterior  decoration  of  a 
book,  in  hardihood  of  innovation  and  invention,  and  boldness  and 
charm  of  design  and  color,  the  rclinrc  "  nanccicnne  "  has  taken  the 
lead,  as  the  Parisians  themselves  admit.  The  modern  general 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the  decorativ^e  arts  in  France 
from  the  tyranny  of  old  traditions  is  largely  due  to  the  courage 
and  artistic  feeling  of  three  Lorrainers,  MM.  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court,  Roger  Marx,  and  Emile  Galle — the  latter  well  known  to 
all  visitors  to  the  international  expositions  by  his  beautiful  work  in 
glass,  crystal,  and  porcelain,  and  in  articles  of  furniture,  in  ebony, 
from  his  works  in  Nancy.  And  it  was  in  the  same  city  that  was 
founded  the  new  school  of  ornamental  book-binding  by  three 
artists  of  great  merit,  MM.  Camille-Martin,  Rene  Wiener,  and 
Victor  Prouve. 

In  the  attempt  to  better  the  material  aspects  of  the  modern 
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book  in  all  its  details, — texture  and  color  of  the  paper,  water- 
mark, type,  printing,  framing  or  border,  and  head-pieces,  of  the 
pages,  tail-pieces,  illustrations  in  the  text  and  hors  tcxtc,  binding- 
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and  size, — the  publications  of  the  Societe  dcs  Bibliophiles  con- 
temporains  after  1890  plax'cd  an  imix)rtant  part.  Hut  tlic  foumlcr 
and  president.  M.  Uzannc,  had  many  other  tastes  in  addition  to 
this  one,  and  when  he  resigned  his  office  the  society  dissoKcd  in 
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full  tide  of  prosperity.  The  first  innovator,  the  original  John  the 
Baptist  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  contemporary  commonplace 
book-binding,  was  a  binder  named  Amand,  who  began  about  1880 

to  demonstrate  by  precept  and 
example  the  possibilities  of  a  new 
art,  but  who,  though  encouraged 
by  a  few  enlightened  connois- 
seurs, found  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  of  pub- 
lishers, bu}'ers,  and  collectors, 
obstinately  wedded  to  the  past. 
fcroccmciit  rcactionnairc.  There 
were  also  a  few  of  the  conserva- 
tive binders  who,  while  holding 
out,  \&r\  properly,  for  solid  and 
substantial  work  in  the  putting 
of  the  book  together,  the  "  for- 
warding," were  willing  to  admit 
certain  inno\-ations  in  the  design- 
ing of  the  tooling,  the  use  of 
natural  forms,  the  use  of  incised 
leather  and  of  mosaic  or  appli- 
cation of  leather,  but  all  with 
due  sobriet)'  and  respect  for  old 
traditions,  particularly  for  the 
abundant  use  of  gilding.  At  the  head  of  these  French  Cobden- 
Sandersons  was  Marius  Michel.  After  them  came  the  "  group  of 
1890,"  who  found  the  way  prepared  for  them  and  who  denied 
themselves  nothing  in  the  way  of  invention  or  of  new  material, — 
new   leathers  ;    incrustations   of  every   sort,   enamels,   miniatures. 


WASHWOMEN    DESCENDING   FROM  THE 
QUAI    TO   THE    RIVER. 

After  a  drawing  by  A.  Girardiii. 
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ivories,  gems,  medals  ;  mosaics  of  leather  in  cameo  and  in  pol\-- 
chrome,  and  a  field  of  design  that  ranged  from  the  nude  or  draped 
human  figure  through  all  the  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  and  even  that  more  important  one  of  the  imagination. 
Finally  came  the  Artistes  Reliairs,  who  cut  loose  from  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  industry  and  who  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
quite  justified  the  reproaches  of  their  elders,  that  they  forgot  that 
they  were  book-binders  at  all.  Chief  among  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  the  men  of  Nancy,  and  of  these  M.  Rene  Wiener  is  the  best 
known,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  talent  of  M.  Victor  Prouve 
is  a  trifle  more  admirable  in  imagination  and  charm  of  color. 

It  was  in  the  use  of  red-hot  tools  for  engra\ing  wood  for 
furniture,  a  species  of  "  burnt-wood  "  art,  and  in  which  M.  Camille- 
Martin  peculiarly  excelled,  that  these  artists  learned  the  possibili- 
ties of  applying  this  method  of  tooling  to  their  cameos  of  leather 
with  new  results.  For  their  designs,  they  were  not  unwilling  to 
supplement  their  own  talents  by  those  of  the  best  artists  availa- 
ble, and  the  productions  of  this  new  art  industry  rank  with  those 
of  M.  Galle,  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  cbhiistcs,  of  the  makers  of 
coffers,  jewel-caskets,  and  goldsmiths'  work,  of  the  best  of  the  ccr- 
amistcs  like  Deck,  of  the  iron-workers  and  the  linen-embroiderers, 
as  contributions  to  the  age, — and  as  examples  in  startling  contrast 
with  much  of  the  other  modern  work,  the  starved,  or  affected,  or 
tormented,  or  unpleasantly  ugly  and  vulgar  like  the  furniture  of 
M.  Rupert  Carabin.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  of  tliis 
work  comes  from  Lorraine, — it  is  "the  provinces  sa\ing  the  capi- 
tal "  once  more, — and  the  courage  and  invention  of  these  artists 
lift  them  above  even  the  fear  of  the  absurd.  M.  lunile  (ialle,  for 
example,  is  not  afraid  to  undertake  to  illustrate  the  '"Cluuiiiis 
d'Aiitomnc  "  by  a  sideboard  or  drcssoir, — and  certainly  produces  a 
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\cxy  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  incrusted  with  woods  of  different 
color  and  inspired  by  this  theme.     And  for  their  reward,  they  find 


LAUNDRY-KOAT  ON  THE  SEINE.     After  a  drawing  by  A.  Girardin. 


the  great  commercial  establishments  like  the  Magasins  du  Louvre 
instituting  a  competition  for  the  best  design  for  a  household  article, 
like  a  kerosene  lamp. 
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The  commercial  directory  of  Paris,  the  Didot-Bottiii,  contain- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  all  citizens,  may  be  consulted  in 
public  places,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  is  a  very  useful  volume.  The 
complete  work,  for  Paris  and  the  departments,  weighs  more  than 
ten  kilogrammes.  Its  earliest  forerunner  seems  to  have  been  the 
Avis  commerciaiix  projected  by  the  father  of  the  great  Montaigne, 
the  Chevalier  Eyquem  de  Montaigne,  mayor  of  Bordeaux  from 
1536  to  1554,  to  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  of 
mark  and  notable  merchants.  Under  Henri  IV  the  project  was 
taken  up  again,  by  the  Controleur  general  du  commerce,  Laffemas 
de  Humont,  who  published  in  1608  an  Annuaire  des  addresses  litilcs, 
for  Paris  only,  in  which,  for  convenience  of  research,  the  capital 
was  divided  into  four  quarters,  north,  south,  cast,  and  west,  and  a 
number  given  to  each  public  street  and  another  to  each  profes- 
sion,— an  idea  derived  from  the  Greeks.  The  Invcntaire  d\xd- 
dresses,  compiled  by  Renaudot  in  1630,  was  in  manuscript  onl>', 
and  could  be  consulted  by  the  rich  on  payment  of  three  sols,  but 
by  the  poor  gratuitously.  Louis  XIV,  anxious  that  all  the  glories 
of  his  reign  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  expressed  to  his 
courtiers  the  desire  that  a  "  memento "  of  the  personages  of 
his  suite  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  series  of  the  AhiuDiacli 
royal  was  commenced  in  1683  by  a  certain  Laurent  d'Houry,  and 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  under  different  titles. 
Afterward  the  Annuaire  royal,  it  became  alternately  national  or 
imperial  as  the  governments  changed,  and  is  to-day  the  Alinanaeh 
national,  published  by  M.  Bergcr-Levrault,  the  eleventh  con- 
tinuator  in  regular  sequence.  The  commercial  guides  api)cared 
irregularly,  at  different  periods  and  under  different  names,  until 
1820,  when  the  first  Bottin  was  issued  under  the  title  of  the  Ahna- 
nacJi  de  Commerce;  the  first  number  of  the  Annuaire  Didot  was 
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published  in  1841,  and  the  union  of  these  two  in  1857  practically 
removed  all  rivals  from  the  field.  Smaller  publications,  devoted 
to  various  specialties,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  since,  but 
the  Bottin  remains  the  standard  work  of  reference. 

One  of  the  many  disadvantages  of  a  commercial  city,  the 
abundance  of  black  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  has  made  itself  so 
strongly  felt  in  the  capital,  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
numerous  electrical  power-houses  in  the  central  quarters,  that  in 
1894  the  Conseil  municipal  invited  designs  for  a  competition  for 
smoke-burning  apparatus,  and  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to 
test  the  most  promising  of  those  presented.  This  commission  de- 
voted three  years  and  a  half  to  this  examination,  and  considered 
a  hundred  and  ten  schemes,  of  which  ten  only  were  selected,  and 
eight  submitted  to  practical  tests.  Of  these,  several  gave  satis- 
factory results, — and  a  similar  result  was  arrived  at  by  a  commis- 
sion named  in  Berlin  in  1894  for  the  same  purpose.  Although 
no  first  prize  was  declared,  these  two  systems  were  awarded  five 
thousand  francs  each, — the  first,  known  by  the  name  of  James 
Proctor,  is  exten.sively  in  use  in  England,  and  consists,  in  principle, 
in  a  method  of  feeding  the  coal  mechanically  to  the  furnace.  It  is 
first  shovelled  into  a  hopper,  and  then  distributed  evenly  over  the 
fire  by  a  species  of  slides  moved  by  springs.  The  bars  of  the  grate 
have  a  motion  of  their  own,  and  the  cinders  are  gradually  sifted 
toward  the  back,  where  they  fall  into  the  pan  below.  The  second 
apparatus,  more  complicated,  consists  of  a  hearth  with  a  double 
grate,  of  which  the  one  in  front,  set  at  an  angle,  has  the  usual  bars, 
and  the  second  at  the  back,  vertical,  is  furnished  with  tubular 
bars  through  which  circulate  water  and  steam.  The  coal,  fed  by 
a  hopper,  is  consumed  between  the  two  grates.  In  consequence 
of  these  researches,  the   Prefecture   de   police   supplemented   the 
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ordinance  issued  September  i,  1897, — in  which  it  was  directed  that 
all  important  chimneys,  vomiting  much  smoke,  should  be  carried 
up  at  least  five  metres  above  the  chimney-stacks  of  the  neighbor- 
ing houses, — by  another,  under  date  of  June  22,  1898,  in  which 
it  was  positively  forbidden  to  produce  under  any  circumstances 
"  a  black,  thick,  and  continuous  smoke  which  may  affect  the 
neighboring  residences  or  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
streets  of  Paris,"  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  that 
date. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Paris  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissionnaires  en  Marchandises,  or  Commissionnaires-negoci- 
ants,  who  are  some  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  and  whose  offices 
are  nearly  all  congregated  on  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  The 
official  organizations  are  the  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Importateurs 
et  Exportateurs  de  France,  in  the  Rue  de  Lancrj^  and  the  Chambre 
des  Negociants-commissionnaires  et  du  Commerce  exterieur,  in 
the  Rue  de  Paradis,  the  latter  created  in  November,  1876.  These 
commissioners  purchase  and  ship  goods  for  exportation,  either  for 
their  own  branch  houses  in  England  or  America,  or  at  their  own 
risk  in  anticipation  of  a  foreign  customer,  or  for  their  own  foreign 
customers  with  whom  they  have  established  relations  by  means  of 
agencies  abroad.  The  commission  which  they  exact  from  these 
consumers  ranges  from  one  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  price,  and  the  principal  objects  of  Parisian  exportation  are,  as 
they  have  long  been,  the  lighter  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion, — 
bronzes,  flowers  and  feathers,  bonnets,  gowns,  and  bric-a-brac. 
For  wearing-apparel,  the  South  American  States  arc  the  most 
valuable  customers,  the  summer  season  in  that  continent  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  the  winter  one  in  Paris,  and  the  Parisian 
confections  which  have  gone  out  of  fashion  arc  rcadilx-  ])urchas(.ti 
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as  the  very  latest  novelties  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Lima.  There  are 
also  houses  that  manufacture  especially  for  this  trade,  but — it  is 
regrettable  to  state — with  but  slight  consideration  for  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  goods.  These  are  rapidly  cut  out,  by  wholesale,  and 
as  rapidly  put  together ;  upon  an  employe  known  as  the  viaiincquin 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  costumes  will  be  tried  before  the  com- 
missionnaire,  who,  keeping  in  mind  the  tastes  of  his  clients  beyond 
seas,  accepts  those  which  he  thinks  will  appeal  to  them.  This 
specialty  of  manufacturing  exclusively  for  exportation  extends  to 
many  other  articles, — even  to  such  objects  of  general  use  as  opera- 
glasses.  The  more  important  of  the  houses  on  the  Faubourg 
Poissonniere  maintain  abroad  agents,  who  are  usually  natives  of 
the  country,  or  who  have  long  been  resident  there,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  these  consumers  ;  the 
average  cost  of  these  agents,  for  salary  and  expenses,  is  said  to  be 
about  one  thousand  francs  a  month. 

An  immense  consumption  of  the  article  dc  Paris,  in  its  slight- 
est and  cheapest  form,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  capital  itself  This 
manufacture  is  always  quick  to  seize  any  public  event  of  impor- 
tance from  which  to  create  a  hero  or  a  popular  image  that  shall 
appear  on  the  greatest  possible  number  of  unimportant  articles. 
Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  General  Boulanger,  and  especially 
the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Paris  in  1896,  have  all  been  immortalized 
by  the  bibelot, — fans,  mirrors,  jewel-boxes,  and  articles  of  cheap 
jewelry  of  the  greatest  variety,  pocket-books,  smokers'  articles, 
canes,  paper-weights,  sachets,  pincushions,  photograph-holders, 
toys,  articles  of  stationery  of  all  kinds,  bonbon  boxes,  printed 
handkerchiefs,  soaps,  perfumeiy,  playing-cards,  and  articles  in  tin, 
wood,  and  pasteboard,  sold  in  the  street  by  the  thousand.  This 
practical   commercial    method   of   celebrating    the    great   facts  in 
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history  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  though 
its  great  development  took  place  under  the  Revolution, — to 
the  durable  profit  of  historians,  chroniclers,  and  collectors.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  most  notable  heroes  of  this  patriotic  and 
enterprising  commerce  were  Franklin  and  the  newly-invented  bal- 
loons. Those  of  the  Czar's  visit  of  1 896,  the  occasion  of  the  latest 
and  most  exuberant  outburst,  were,  naturally,  the  Russian  im- 
perial couple  and  President  Felix  Faure,  or  the  Czar  and  the  Re- 
public Franqaise,  the  latter  personified  in  the  figure  of"  Marianne." 
Occasionally,  also,  the  "  lamented  president,  Carnot,"  appeared,  and 
the  late  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander  III.  Marianne,  who  has 
been  quite  generally  accepted  by  the  caricaturists,  native  and  for- 
eign, and  who  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  situations, — some  of 
them  more  than  compromising, — is  a  handsome  young  woman 
of  a  lively  and  petulant  aspect,  generally  quite  decolletee  and  not 
averse  to  showing  her  shapely  limbs,  Avearing  the  Phrygian  cap 
or  the  cock's  comb  on  her  abundant  locks  and  occasionally — in 
MM.  Forain's  or  Willette's  presentations — wearing  nothing  else, 
alack  ! 

Some  curious  statistics  which  appeared  in  The  Economist  of 
London,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  relative  to  the  comparative  con- 
sumption of  bread  and  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
since  been  supplemented  by  somewhat  similar  calculations  for 
France.  It  appears,  from  the  English  journal's  figures,  that 
while  the  total  value  of  the  grain  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  in  1896  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  tuent\'- 
five  millions  of  francs,  that  of  their  tobacco,  pipes,  cigars,  etc., 
rose  to  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  milhons, — a  difference  of  only 
eleven  millions,  or,  for  a  population  of  forty  millions,  less  than 
thirty   centimes    a    head.      Unfortunately,    the    figures    were    not 
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available  for  the  value  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  this  year  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  but  it  is  known  that  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  this  weed  by  the  Frenchman  amounts  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-three  grammes,  while  the  Englishman  disposes 
of  only  six  hundred  and  eighty  grammes.  For  1897,  the  average 
consumption  of  bread  by  the  Parisian  is  given  as  four  hundred 
grammes  a  day,  but  the  price  varies  from  year  to  year, — maximum 
price  in  1896,  thirty-five  francs  a  hundred  kilos,  and  in  1897,  over 
forty  francs.  As  the  French  citizen  is  considered  to  eat  much 
more  bread  than  his  neighbor,  it  is  hoped  that  the  discrepancy 
between  his  baker's  and  tobacconist's  bills  is  greater, — but  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  The  Economist  observes,  that  bread  does  not  hold  preemi- 
nently the  first  place  in  the  daily  expenses  of  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  West. 

With  regard  to  that  generous  product  of  the  soil  of  France, 
the  champagnes,  it  appears  that,  since  the  perfecting  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  in  1845,  ^^""^  production  for  home  consumption 
has  not  quite  tripled,  while  that  for  exportation  has  more  than 
quintupled.  Of  the  more  than  twenty-eight  million  bottles  sent 
out  from  Champagne  in  1 896-1 897,  only  six  millions  remained  in 
the  nation, — indeed,  the  thrifty  Parisian,  bourgeois  or  merchant, 
will  readily  admit  that  the  best  of  the  native  wines  go  abroad  and 
that  it  is  only  when  he  follows  them  that  he  has  the  privilege  of 
tasting  them.  Of  all  these  foreign  customers,  England  is  still  the 
most  important. 

Some  of  these  statistics  have  a  sinister  aspect, — as  those 
giving  the  number  of  drinking-places  in  France  and  their  steady 
increase  in  numbers  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1874,  the 
whole  number  of  these  cabarets,  wine-shops,  etc.,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty;  in  1896,  it 
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had  increased  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  and  forty- 
seven,  not  including  the  forty  thousand  debits  dc  boissons  in  Paris. 
"A  frightful  prospect" — says  the  Parisian  review  from  which  we 
draw  these  figures — "  for  the  virility,  and  even  for  the  duration,  of 
the  French  nation." 


dentist's  business-card.    Designed  by  A.  Willette. 
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N  art,  even  more  than  in  other  forms  of 
intellectual  activity,  Paris  represents 
France,  and  the  art  of  this  ca})ital 
probably  covers  a  wider  field  than 
that  of  any  other  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  planet.  As  the  inter- 
national capital,  it  attracts  to  itself 
students  and  workers  from  every 
clime,  and  their  efforts,  supplement- 
ing the  not  unworthy  ones  of  the  na- 
tives, contrive  to  range  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  thought,  whicli,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  ccntur\-, 
covers  a  multitude  of  things.  It  is 
necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  artist's  range,  of  invention  ami 
aspiration,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
restricted  to  his  actual  productions ;  his  own  limitations,  and  the 
very  great  ones  of  his  materials,  keep  the  tangible  results  of  his 

activity  well  within  the  much  wider  range  set  to  his  spirit,  and  in 
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any  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  aesthetic  cul- 
ture of  a  given  period,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  what 
was  desired,  as  well  as  what  was  accomplished.  This,  of  course, 
can  be  done  only  by  consulting  contemporary  records,  generally 
not  those  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  themselves,  but  of  the 
writers ; — sufficiently  numerous  and  enterprising  in  this  case,  and 
these,  by  their  personal  intercourse  with  the  actual  workers,  by 
their  susceptibility  to  the  influences  which  pervade  the  atmosphere, 
frequently  by  a  quicker  apprehension  of  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  day — which  the  artist  himself,  absorbed  in  his  own  work,  may 
only  perceive  in  part — and  by  a  readier  gift  of  speech,  are  able  to 
furnish  valuable  testimony.  From  those  didactic  experts,  not  so 
numerous  now  as  formerly,  who  strive  to  draw  from  the  picture- 
galleries  of  the  day,  V enseignenicnt  csthctigue,  la  coiistatation  des 
motive Jiicnts  dc  Vdme  a^catrice  dans  Ics  a:iivrcs,  ct  dcs  impressions 
dc  Vdnic  obscrvatrice  dans  la  foulc, — in  their  own  words,  and  from 
the  more  abundant  chroniclers  who  are  content  simply  to  record 
facts  and  impressions,  it  is  easy  to  multiply  evidence  as  to  the  activ^- 
ity  in  this  immeasurable  garden  in  which,  for  many  of  the  workers, 
there  is  no  forbidden  fruit. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  very  many  mani- 
festations in  modern  art  of  a  tendency  to  specialize  and  to  explore 
mysterious  or  unnecessary  passage-ways,  or  dangerous  or  tedious 
streams,  which  has  not  presented  itself  in  France  and  consequently 
in  Paris.  That  art  which  concerns  itself  with  nothing  but  technical 
processes,  that  which  is  spiritual  and  mystic — truly  so  or  merely 
imitative,  the  baldly  realistic,  the  Romantic — of  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  mawkishness,  the  sincerely  pious  and  the  affectedly 
religious,  the  frankly  story-telling — beloved  of  the  populace,  the 
art  of  the   nursery  and  that  of  the   modiste,  worst  of  all — that 
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which  has  no  convictions  and  strives  only  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
art  operose,  opiparous,  oneirocritic,  and  even  facinorous,  the  Brit- 
ish Matrons',  the  Hudson  River,  the  GcfuJihinalcrci  of  Northern 
Germany, — all  are,  or  have  all  been,  represented  under  different 
names  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine.  In  the  first  place,  nowhere 
has  the  spiritual  importance  of  the  artist,  the  loftiness  of  his  mis- 
sion, been  more  abundantly  acknowledged.  "  From  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  the  generations  of  men,  in  their  daily  life,  laborious 
or  frivolous,  their  struggles  and  their  failures  always  vain  or  mis- 
erable, bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other ;  they  take  on  a 
certain  grandeur  only  when  seen  at  a  distance,  in  the  perspective 
of  the  years,  and  viewed  through  the  hearts  of  their  artists,  or  the 
inteUigence  of  their  wise  men.  It  is  the  artists  who  have  the  mis- 
sion of  translating  and  interpreting  the  souls  of  their  contem- 
poraries. It  is  through  them,  and  through  them  only,  that 
tradition  is  handed  down  among  men,  and  that  unhappy  humanity 
is  able  to  preserve,  unconsciously,  that  species  of  tranquil  care- 
lessness which  distinguishes  it,  launched  as  it  is  into  the  infinite, 
without  any  fixed  support,  knowing  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of 
its  origin  nor  of  the  secrets  of  its  destiny.  It  is  the  artists,  those 
of  the  word  and  those  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  who,  taking  in 
their  hands,  in  the  midst  of  the  base  and  corrupting  struggles  of 
existence,  the  sacred  torch,  hold  it  aloft  and  cry  aloud  :  '  Come 
now,  let  us  lift  up  our  brows  and  concern  ourselves  for  a  moment 
with  something  other  than  feeding  and  killing.'  Yes,  it  is  these 
original  souls  who  have  done  this  thing  !  "  So  says  M.  G.  Jean- 
niot,  inspired  only  by  the  contemplation  of  the  .Salon  of  the 
Champ-de-Mars.  And,  naturally,  in  this  great  appeal  to  hnmanitx-. 
the  artists  of  the  French  school  have  been  foremost,  "  those  masters 
who  have  endowed  art  with  an  aftermath  of  youth  and  of  strength 
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in  rctempering  it  in  the  vivifying  sources  ;  they  have  glorified 
themselves  in  chanting  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  in  celebrat- 
ing the  splendor  of  the  light,  and,  even  more  generally,  in  exalting 
the  universal  beauty ;  it  is  from  them  that  we  have  learned  to  be 
'  men  for  whom  the  visible  world  exists.'  "  So  says  M.  Roger 
Marx. 

Evidences  of  this  truth  may  be  found  at  all  periods.  It  is 
now  perceived,  it  has  been  known  since  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  as  M.  Philippe  de  Chennevieres  observes,  that  Watteau 
was  much  more  of  a  poet  than  those  who  were  accepted  as  the 
great  poets  of  his  age,  and  that,  even  before  him,  the  works  of 
Poussin  and  of  Lesueur,  of  Chardin  and  Greuze,  and  of  the 
painters  who  decorated  Fontainebleau  and  Versailles,  exercised 
upon  the  public  of  their  day  an  influence  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  influential  writers  on  politics  and  morals.  At  the  present 
day,  the  field  is  open  for  any  one  who  may  have  a  message  or  an 
appeal,  who  may  bring  to  his  work  a  sincerity  of  purpose  or  of 
method.  "  The  French  school,"  says  M,  Marx,  "  has  alternately 
lauded  and  proscribed  imagination  and  realism,  shadow  and  light. 
The  new  artists  forbid  themselves  any  banishment,  any  setting 
apart, — and,  perhaps,  there  is  being  brought  about,  through  them, 
unknown  to  them,  the  union  of  truth  and  of  dreams.  Provided 
only  that  they  are  conscious  of  being  moved,  the  nature  of  their 
subjects  is  indifferent  to  them.  As  occasion  offers,  they  will  pass 
from  portraiture  to  landscape,  from  mural  decoration  to  genre- 
painting.  In  the  same  manner,  they  do  not  manifest,  with  regard 
to  the  technical  processes,  any  of  the  usual  narrowness  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  ;  they  work  b}'  large  brushings-in  of  color,  like 
M.  Cottet,  M.  Simon,  M.  Dauchez,  or  by  little  strokes  placed  close 
together,  like  MM.  Henri  Martin,  Wer>^  M.  and  Mme.  Duhem, 
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M.  Le  Sidaner ;  sometimes  they  make  use  of  both  methods,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  M.  Ernest  Laurent,  with  M.  Aman-Jean,  with 
M.  Rene  Menard,— who  divide  with  M.  Henri  Martin  the  honor  of 
having  founded  the  group." 

The  Impressionists  prepared  the  way  for  the  Symbohsts.  The 
former,  "painters  of  the  open  air,  absorbed  in  the  analysis  of 
luminous  phenomena,  had  lighted  up  the  palette,  created  a  com- 
plete repertory  of  vibrating  notes,  without  drawing  from  their 
discoveries  any  notable  benefits  in  their  application,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  landscapes.  Their  art  of  immediate  sensation,  more 
material  than  intellectual,  concerned  itself  more  with  securing  the 
exactitude  of  the  tone  than  the  beauty  of  the  line.  The  Sjvilwlistcs 
dreamed  of  extending  the  conquests  of  their  forerunners ;  the 
works  of  the  past,  the  study  of  ancient  Japanese  prints,  taught 
them  not  to  neglect  the  design  ;  to  the  appreciation  of  the  spirited 
and  just  touch  they  add  the  search  for  a  composition  of  form 
significant  and  characteristic."  There  is  also  a  Prerapliaclisme 
which  unites  with  a  Botticcllinismc  to  constitute  the  spiritual  and 
material  equipment  of  a  small  group  of  advanced  reformers,  "skir- 
mishers on  the  firing  line,"  who  give  exhibitions  in  which,  .saj's 
another  chronicler,  "  the  masterpiece  and  the  delirium  hang  side 
by  side,  in  which  there  is  made  evident  the  industr}',  the  research, 
the  need  of  something  different.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
efforts  to  advance  are  usually  made  by  a  backward  movement. 
These  artists  return  to  the  origins,  to  the  precursors,  as  if  to  begin 
all  over  again,  to  traverse  again  the  whole  length  of  the  road; 
they  seem  to  strike  out  with  one  stroke  all  that  has  h.ippL'ncd 
since  the  fourteenth  century,  to  which  the}'  return  in  oidei-  to 
renew  the  effort,  by  taking  a  new  departure  and  in  a  different 
direction.     In  fact,  it  is  an  idea  which  can  readily  be  imagined  as 
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springing  up  in  a  brain,  that  of  regretting  the  Renaissance  and  the 
four  hundred  years  which  it  has  caused  us  to  hve,  in  order  to  essay 
that  which  might  come  to  pass  if  it  had  not  happened,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  time  which  we  think  we  have  lost." 

In  this  very  wide  and  diversified  field  of  modern  art  it  has 
been  suggested  that  each  worker  does  indeed  find  his  type  and 
his  individual  precursor  in  the  past.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
M.  Georges  Rodenbach,  the  Belgian  poet,  recently  deceased. 
"  This  can  be  said  of  souls,  certainly  of  the  souls  of  artists.  It  is 
enough  to  induce  a  belief  in  metempsychosis,  so  frequently  may 
there  be  found  at  the  most  several  species  of  souls,  ceaselessly 
reincarnated  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  and  the  races.  Each 
painter,  each  poet,  has  his  Sosie  of  talent  or  of  genius  in  the  past. 
He  assuredly  owes  nothing  to  him  ;  he  is  none  the  less  very 
modern,  very  original ;  he  has  his  individual  methods  of  art,  a  new 
vision.  He  thinks,  he  conceives,  he  executes  in  accordance  with 
his  own  imaginings.  He  does  not  do  over  again  in  any  way  the 
work  of  the  predecessor  whom  he  evokes ;  but  you  feel  that  this 
predecessor,  if  he  were  to  live  again,  would  to-day  do  his.  There 
is  a  resemblance  of  souls  amounting  to  identity  i  And  the  lives 
are  then  parallel  also.  There  are  singular  examples  of  this  kind, 
in  the  history  of  art  and  letters.  Is  not  Paul  Verlaine  Villon 
returned?"  Sosie,  it  may  be  explained,  is  one  of  Moliere's  charac- 
ters, and  the  name  is  used  to  indicate  a  person  who  bears  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  another. 

In  the  selection  of  names  to  suggest  the  extent  of  the  field 
covered  by  modern  Parisian  art,  that  of  M.  de  Chavannes  naturally 
comes  first,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  the  multitude  of 
witnesses  who  testify  to  the  high  things  for  which  he  stands. 
M.  Renan  is  speaking  of  the  decorations  for  the  plafond  or  ceiling 
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of  the  grand  stairway  of  honor  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris : 
"  With  that  nice  discernment  of  spirit  which,  it  would  seem,  should 
never  forsake  any  one  who  speaks  the  language  of  Art,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  has,  upon  these  modest  surfaces,  reduced  to  images 
the  eternal  symbols, — symbols  so  loftily  appropriate  to  the  time 
and  to  the  locality  that  they  will  remain  as  permanent  lessons  in 
morals  and  in  aesthetics.  I  would  not  speak  of  the  master's  de- 
sign, nor  of  his  color,  aerial,  musical ;  but  I  would  wish  to  em- 
phasize a  rarer  virtue, — the  eternal  newness.  Charitc,  Fantaisic, 
Bcmite, — these  are,  at  first  sight,  themes  well  worn,  made  common 
by  much  usage.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  not  sought  to  rejuvenate 
them  by  artifices  of  conception  or  execution ;  he  has  found  in  the 
saving  grace  of  his  heart  and  in  the  serene  excursions  of  his  im- 
agination the  sudden  silhouette  which  should  give  them  an  unex- 
pected moral  value  and  artistic  life."  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
purely  classic,"  says  M.  Andre  Michel,  "  than  the  mental  habits 
which  have  presided  over  the  conception  and  regulated  the  placing 
of  all  the  scenes  which  surround  the  plafond;  nothing  can  be  less 
formahstic  and  conventional  than  the  methods  of  execution  and 
the  repertory  of  means  employed.  It  is  a  question  of  assembling 
in  a  series  of  compositions  enclosed  in  architectural  frames  certain 
very  general  and  very  clear  symbols ;  it  is  decided  to  dwell  upon 
the  most  expressive  and  the  most  simple,  and  subordinate  all  the 
details  to  the  general  effect.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  purest 
classicisnid'  And  he  proceeds  to  cite,  in  confirmation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  Academic  de  Peinture  et  Sculpture  as  set  fortii 
in  a  letter  by  Testelin  to  Colbert.  Then  he  continues :  "  Never 
have  the  most  rigorous  principles  and  the  most  severe  ct)mposi- 
tions  been  more  severely  put  into  application  by  a  will  more  mas- 
ter of  itself;  never  has  the  just  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  or 
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the  inconvenience  of  opportunity  and  the  value  of  '  the  circum- 
stances '  been  more  sure  and  the  selection  of  means  of  expression 
at  the  same  time  more  exact.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  more  personal  than  this  art,  which,  by  extraordinary^  good 
fortune,  outside  the  classic  epoch,  unites  itself  with  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  French  school  and  responds  at  the  same  time  to  the 
unsatisfied  need  of  appeasement,  of  harmony,  of  meditation  sug- 
gested rather  than  depicted,  of  the  unquiet  soul  of  the  men  of 
to-day,  and  which  does  satisfy  at  once  reason  and  imagination,  our 
common-sense  and  our  dreams. 

"  What  apparently  more  worn  than  the  subjects  here  chosen  ? 
Iiitrcpiditc,  Patriotisvic,  Fantaisic,  Oiaritc.  .  .  .  Follow  one 
by  one  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  represented,  and  the  more  you 
analyze  their  elements,  the  more  you  will  admire  the  power  of  in- 
vention which  has  enclosed  and  expressed  them  in  a  species  of 
foreshortening  definite  and  complete,  the  intimacy,  the  simplicity, 
the  emotion  of  the  heart,  which  have  renewed  them  without  com- 
plication or  searching.  .  .  .  Wait  till  all  this  shall  be  in  place, 
fastened  to  the  stone,  and  you  will  see  that  our  period  has  been 
enriched  by  a  work  which  will  plead  for  it  before  our  latest 
posterity.  The  men  of  that  day,  our  descendants  will  say,  must 
have  had  lofty  souls  and  imaginations  grand  and  pure  if  they 
dreamed  these  beautiful  dreams,  were  pleased  with  these  visions 
serene  and  beneficent.  .  .  .  And  the  Conseil  municipal  of 
Paris  will  be  sung  by  the  poets !  " 

Less  peaceful  and  assured,  much  more  disquieted  and  de- 
pressed, the  landscapes  of  Cazin  express  the  melancholy  which 
tinges  so  many  works  of  contemporary^  art.  "  His  paintings  are 
no  less  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  our  souls,"  says  M.  Marx 
before  his  exhibition  in  the    Salon  of  1 899,  "  the   trouble  which 
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pervades  them  suggests  the  resemblance  of  their  author  to 
Lamartine ;  in  the  pictures  of  the  first,  as  in  the  books  of  the 
second,  there  are  to  be  found  only  meditations,  confidences, 
harmonies,  and  introspection;  in  both  of  them,  the  horizon  is 
interrogated  by  a  poet  whose 

"  '     .     .     •     heart  is  wearied  of  all,  even  of  hope,' 

and  the  same  predilection  appears  for  the  twilight  hour,  for  the 
scenes  invoked  by  the  creative  breath  of  the  evening,  at  the 
moment  when  the  sun  scarcely 

"  '     .     .      .     still  emits 
A  few  trembling  rays  which  combat  the  darkness.'  " 

Five  years  before,  in  the  Salon  of  1894,  the  painter's  exhibit  still 
seemed  to  carry  the  same  spiritual  significance.  "  M.  Fantin- 
Latour  makes  of  the  dream  and  the  reality  two  distinct  parts  in 
his  work.  Quite  the  contrary,  M.  Cazin  compounds  them  together, 
combines  them  ;  if  he  draws  his  inspiration  from  nature,  it  is  with 
a  determination  not  to  end  in  the  facsimile ;  never  has  there  been 
better  justified  Amiel's  definition  that  '  everj^  landscape  is  a  state 
of  the  soul.'  Much  more  than  the  spectacle  before  his  c\-os,  it  is 
the  confidences  of  his  emotion  that  M.  Cazin  traces  ;  in  his  pictures 
the  motif  is  of  no  consequence ;  Truth  appears,  generalized,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  suggestive  puissance  of  the  indefinite.  What 
localities  served  him  for  models  this  time?  I  do  not  know  ;  hut 
in  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  own  nature  every  one  has  fi-lt 
himself  at  times  troubled  by  the  predominance  in  the  plain 
of  the  windmill  with  its  .sails  slowly  turning,  by  the  melancholy 
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of  the  gray  dunes,  by  the  repose  of  the  harvest  under  the  twihght, 
by  the  mystery  and  the  introspection  of  the  night.  The  impres- 
sion of  languor  and  of  sadness,  of  calm  and  of  silence,  everywhere 
diffused,  M.  Cazin  evokes  them  by  subduing  his  tones  under  the 
vail  of  harmony,  by  employing  subtle  and  rare  accords,  milky 
and  ash-colored  shadows  which  answer  each  other  and  diffuse 
themselves  with  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  a  music  heard  in  the 
distance,  faintly  and  vaguely." 

The  critics  who  thus  eloquently  and  sympathetically  set  forth 
the  spirit  of  the  painter,  which  he  strives  with  greater  or  less 
success  to  put  into  his  pictures,  very  frequently  disagree  among 
themselves.  There  are  many  artists  over  w^hose  w'ork  the  ex- 
ponents differ  widely,  and  there  are  said  to  be  only  four  painters 
in  whose  incontestable  superiority  all  the  experts  believe, — to  wit : 
MM.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  J.  C.  Cazin,  J.  J.  Henner,  and  Henri 
Fantin-Latour.  A  more  curious  average  of  individual  opinions 
was  never  arrived  at ;  each  of  these  elect  has  qualities,  or  limita- 
tions, which,  it  might  be  thought,  would  certainly  repel  many 
voters,  and  the  last  named  is  the  most  surprising  of  all.  M.  Fantin- 
Latour  is  a  survival  of  the  period  of  the  "  Romantic  "  lithograph, 
and  his  work  still  recalls  vividly  the  best  of  those  works  of  art, — 
plus  a  great  charm  of  subdued  and  arbitrary  color.  His  figure- 
subjects  range  through  all  the  ver>^  wide  and  familiar  fields  of 
classic  mythology,  monkish  legend,  and  modern  Hterature  and  the 
drama ;  in  all  of  these  appear  the  same  rounded,  conventional, 
generally  inexpressive  figures,  always  in  suave  and  appropriate 
attitudes,  the  heads  always  without  character  or  individuality,  and 
all  always  enveloped  in  the  same  harmonious,  warm,  low  tones 
that  also  seem  to  lack  style  and  the  "  modern "  accent.  The 
very  quality  of  the  beauty  of  these  paintings  would  appear  to  be 
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destined  to  offend  many  of  the  more  exacting,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced, but  even  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  applause  before, 
we  will  say,  M.  Rodin's  Balzac,  even  that  red  art  critic,  INI.  Henri 
Rochefort,  accept  M.  Fantin-Latour's  placid  paintings.  There  are, 
naturally,  very  many  others  whose  artistic  qualities  are  so  unde- 
niable that  there  is  but  very  little  dissent,  and  chief  among  these, 
and  more  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  four  immortals  than  are 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  of  them  themselves,  it  might  be  thought,  is 
M.Rene  Menard.  In  beauty,  "like  music "  as  has  been  justly 
said,  these  canvases  are  almost  unequalled  in  the  Salons,  and  their 
appeal  to  the  spectator's  spiritual  nature  is  most  persuasive  and 
searching.  Generally  landscapes  with  figures  of  greater  or  less 
importance  and  size,  their  range  is  very  wide,  the  diversity  of 
theme  and  composition  is  great,  and  the  quality  and  beaut}-  of  the 
color  scheme  are  far  from  monotonous,  while  maintaining  always 
the  same  charm.  Consequently,  the  discerning  critics  of  the 
capital  are  not  niggardly  in  their  eulogies.  "  The  erudite  and 
voluptuous  work  of  M.  Rene  Menard  is  altogether  of  to-da\-," 
writes  M.  Paul  Desjardins  in  the  Gazette  dcs  Bcaiix-Arts,  in  his 
review  of  the  Salon  of  1 899.  "  He  is  a  contemporary  of  Anatole 
France,  of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  of  M.  Andre  Chevrillon,  of 
M.  Albert  Samain ;  he  should  know  by  heart  the  dedicatory 
sonnet  of  the  Trophccs.  Analyze,  if  you  can,  the  charm  of  his 
opulent  painting  oi  Agvigentc, — what  will  you  find  at  the  bottom  ? 
"  M.  Rene  Menard  is  intimately  pagan.  I  do  not  object  to  it, 
for  my  part ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  is  so  intimately  for  liim  to  be 
able  to  move  me.  His  visions  are  intense.  It  is  a  souvenir  of 
Turner,  not  of  the  last  Turner,  but  of  tlic  one  before  the  last, 
of  that  one  who  was  still  under  the  influence  of  Claude  Lorrain 
and  of  whom  there  still  exist  in  the  National  Gallery  some  magic 
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evocations  of  antiquity,  in  which  vibrate  the  shafts  of  Apollo.  I 
will  add  that  M.  Menard  is  an  excellent  decorator ;  as  soon  as  we 
enter  a  salle  in  which  he  exhibits,  all  our  eyes  turn  at  once  toward 
his  canvases  and  fix  themselves  upon  them." 

Of  all  the  portraits  at  the  two  Salons  of  1896,  M.  Andre 
Michel  declared  that  he  preferred  that  of  M.  Lucien  Simon  by 
Rene  Menard.  And  he  launched  himself  into  this  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  painter, — worth  quoting  as  being  far  nearer  the  truth 
than  these  superlatives  usually  are,  and  therefore  a  contribution  to 
this  necessarily  imperfect  attempt  to  suggest  the  range  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  contemporary  French  school  of  art :  "  It  is 
with  a  profound  sentiment,  in  a  truly  fervent  contemplation  of 
nature,  that  M.  Menard  seeks  the  elements  of  style ;  it  is  with  the 
methods  of  synthesis  and  in  broad,  plastic  expressions  that  he 
renders  the  character  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape ;  he  com- 
poses these  qualities,  he  rhymes  them  ;  but,  in  all  the  selecting 
and  the  simplifying  of  his  decisions,  nothing  is  sacrificed  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  natural  sites.  In  these 
landscapes,  broadly  modelled,  he  knows  how  to  evoke  the  hu- 
man figures  that  harmonize  them  and  complete  them  (as  in  the 
Crcpiisnilc  and  the  Hoiucrc).  .  .  .  After  all  the  experiments, 
forced  in  every  sense  of  the  w^ord,  after  the  essays  and  the  abuses  of 
plciiiairisiiic  and  ii/iprcssioiiisnic,  of  rcalisiiic  and  of  analysis  pushed 
to  extremes,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  returning  to  synthesis,  with- 
out which  no  grand  art  is  possible ;  we  feel  that  the  hour  has 
perhaps  arrived  in  which  to  profit  by  all  that  w^hich,  through  so 
many  adventures  and  so  much  experience,  the  language  of  the 
picturesque  may  have  gained  in  suppleness,  in  subtlety,  and  in 
wealth  of  resources,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  exceptional,  the  paradoxical  extravagances  in  which  so 
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many  talents  have  foundered  in  these  late  years  before  our  eyes, 
could  in  nowise  produce ;  we  feel  that  courage  and  strength  are 
necessary  in  order  to  return  to  simplicit}-.  .  .  .  Thev  are  \'er\' 
simple,  in  fact,  these  landscapes  in  which  the  grand  masses  of 
sombre  foliage  contrast  with  the  luminous  skies  which  change 
greenish  or  red  in  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  In  order  to  bring 
them  here  all  into  unit}',  the  effects  of  light  which  have  so  much 
occupied  the  Impressionists  are  no  less  carefully  observed,  and  to 
be  here  maintained  in  a  graver  note,  in  harmonies  lower  and  more 
sustained,  they  are  none  the  less  expressive." 

M.  Fantin-Latour  is  a  much  older  man,  having  been  born  in 
1836,  and  his  lithographs  are  as  characteristic  of  his  temperament, 
and  almost  as  much  esteemed  by  his  admirers,  as  his  paintings. 
"  An  enthusiastic  follower  of  Wagner,  of  Schumann,  of  Brahms 
and  of  Berlioz,"  said  M.  Charles  Saunier  in  1895,  "he  has  repro- 
duced with  that  personal  method  which  combines  the  qualities 
both  of  charcoal  and  pastel,  possessing  the  depth  of  one  and  the 
lightness  of  the  other,  the  finest  scenes  in  their  musical  poems. 
There  are,  in  vaporous  sites,  graceful  female  figures  half  clothed 
in  floating  draperies  ;  a  ray  of  moonlight  caresses  these  figures, 
makes  the  leaves  to  glitter,  the  branches  sway  softly,  musically." 
M.  Roger  Mar.x,  writing  of  his  paintings  in  the  Salon  of  1894, 
thus  endeavors  to  define  his  characteristics  :  "  The  diversity  of  the 
talents  of  M.  Fantin-Latour  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  con- 
sideration and  of  strange  controversies.  Some  have  wished  to 
discover  in  the  genealogy  of  the  artists  some  relationship  u  ith  the 
Venetians  and  the  Hollanders;  each  .sect  claims  him  for  its  own. 
He  belongs  to  the  Romantic  school,  says  this  one  ;  to  the  scliool 
of  Manet,  replies  the  other.  All  these  are  .so  many  idle  claims. 
M.  Fantin-Latour  remains  always  and  invariably  himself.     He  has 
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been  able  to  assist  at  more  than  one  revolution,  to  take  part  in 
more  than  one  battle,  while  guarding  intact  his  own  individuality. 
To  his  portraits  he  brings  an  absolute  truthfulness  which  does  not 
exclude  charm ;  but  for  this  he  does  not  reject  poetry  as  un- 
worthy, and  he  w^ould  in  nowise  feel  called  upon  to  recriminate  if 
some  one  should  assert  that  he  possessed  a  talent  for  composition. 
Moreover,  under  these  apparent  contradictions,  M.  Fantin-Latour 
remains  faithful  to  the  preference  asserted  at  the  debut  of  his 
career.  This  scene  of  the  Troyens  a  Cartilage,  with  the  diaper  of 
its  tones  glittering  like  precious  stones,  does  it  not  constitute  a 
logical  sequence  to  the  Feerie  which  established  so  brilliantly  the 
reputation  of  the  artist  at  the  Salon  des  Refuses  in  1863?  The 
dreams  of  the  melomaniac  take  shape  in  the  pastels  and  litho- 
graphs in  which  is  so  magistrally  evoked  the  drama,  melancholy 
or  radiant,  of  Schumann,  of  Berlioz,  and  of  Wagner." 

Another  of  these  seers  of  graceful  visions,  in  low-toned  har- 
monies, and  with  certain  peculiarities  of  technical  methods  that  in 
their  less  fortunate  productions  lapse  into  mannerisms,  is  M.  Aman- 
Jean,  "  painter  of  sorrowful  souls,"  as  he  has  been  called.  M.  Hen- 
ner's  well-known  work  is  wilfully  confined  within  a  narrower 
range,  but  within  these  limits  he  is  unsurpassed.  At  the  Salon  of 
1 898,  he  appeared  with  two  ver}'  important  canvases  in  which  all 
his  familiar  qualities  manifested  themselves  in  unabated  brilliancy. 
One  of  these,  a  portrait,  afterward  purchased  by  the  State,  was 
that  of  Mile.  L.,  "  a  frail  young  girl,  with  fine  features,  chestnut 
hair,  a  delicate  complexion,  scarcely  amber  and  pink,  standing,  and 
clothed  all  in  black,  relieved  against  a  background  of  slaty  blue." 
"  It  is,"  wTote  M.  Claude  Bienne,  "  life,  youth  itself,  in  all  its  in- 
genuousness without  arrangement,  with  an  expression  so  lifelike, 
so  natural,  a  charm  of  intimacy  so  touching  and  so  gentle  that 
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nothing,  truly,  can  describe  it."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very 
high  praise.  In  the  second,  larger,  horizontal  canvas,  Lc  Lcvitc 
d'Ephrdim  et  sa  fcmme  niortc,  the  naked  body  of  the  dead  woman 
was  stretched  like  a  monumental  effigy  upon  a  long  table,  and  on 
the  other  side,  stooping  over  her  in  the  gloom,  was  the  muffled 
figure  of  the  Levite.  Here,  said  M.  Bienne,  Henner  is  again  the 
great  painter  of  the  nude,  "  of  the  nude  always  chaste  and  become 
again  divine  under  his  brush.  ...  He  loves,  with  an  inde- 
finable and  melancholy  affection,  that  form  and  that  substance  of 
the  human  body  which  the  Bible  itself  tells  us  is  the  masterpiece 
of  creation  ;  he  loves  it  pale  and  fragile  as  it  is,  perishable ;  he 
loves  it  still  in  that  last  passage  of  frailness  toward  its  destruction, 
not  yet  withered  but  transfigured  by  death,  and  henceforth  more 
mysterious,  more  immaterial,  more  chaste  than  when  living.  Who 
knows  if  this  sentiment,  so  individual  and  so  pure,  if  it  ma)'  not 
be  all  the  secret  of  his  genius  ?  Who  knows,  even,  if  it  be  not  the 
portion  the  most  unattainable  of  that  which  we  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  call  his  most  marvellous  handicraft.  .  .  .  But  there  is 
no  longer  here  handicraft,  and  verily  I  am  ashamed  to  have  uttered 
this  word, — it  is  mastery  absolute  ;  by  this  I  wish  to  express  all 
that  is  the  opposite  of  virtuosity, — the  eye  and  the  hand  insepara- 
ble from  the  sentiment  and  the  idea. 

"  Doubtless  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  the  incorporation  of 
the  light  in  this  epidermis,  the  strength  and  the  softness  of  this 
modelling,  which  rounds  and  defines  all  the  contours,  which  puts 
everything  in  its  place,  which  defines  the  accents  at  their  just 
value,  which  expresses  all  the  diverse  qualities,  the  consistenc)'. 
the  elasticity  of  the  flesh  diminished  in  the  dead  bod)',  which 
makes  us  feel  the  rigid  elongation  and  that  frightful  weight  of 
a  body  already  cold ;  doubtless  also  it  could  be  explained  that 
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a  science  and  a  taste  the  most  sure  have  ordered  all  of  this  com- 
position, shown  how  the  dominant  note  of  the  white  breaks  out 
with  a  pure  and  prolonged  sonorousness  against  the  smothered 
browns  of  the  background,  how  the  reds  of  the  hanging  hair  enrich, 
how  the  yellow  and  the  suppressed  blue  of  the  draperies  discreetly 
assert  themseh^es,  and  demonstrate  once  again  with  what  sober 
means  this  master  of  color  knows  how  to  give  to  his  palette,  in 
the  most  powerful  and  most  grave  of  gamuts,  the  most  effectiv^e 
brilliancy.  Doubtless  this  could  be  done ;  but  what  is  all  that 
without  the  lofty  sentiment  which  has  dictated  ev'erything,  inspired 
everything,  conducted  everything,  and  can  it  simply  be  conceived 
that  all  this  would  have  existed  to  this  point  of  perfection,  with 
this  pathetic  force,  had  it  not  been  for  the  soul  which,  visibly, 
palpitates  under  this  painting?" 

M.  Paul  Flat  cites  this  artist  as  "  one  of  the  finest  cases  of  a 
development  soundly  comprehended  in  the  precise  and  just  order 
of  its  intimate  tendencies, — for  he  has  never  aimed  to  acquire 
that  which  he  could  not  gain."  This  refers  to  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  M.  Henner's  themes,  to  the  slightness  of  his  mytho- 
logical or  archaeological  baggage,  with  which  he  has  sometimes 
been  reproached.  His  innumerable  NyinpJics  and  occasional 
Saiiitcs  have  all  a  family  resemblance,  without  any  distinctive  in- 
dividualities, and  are  nearly  always  posing  in  the  same  luminous- 
dark  landscapes ;  "  his  Orphclinc  of  1 886  seeming  to  be  his  Fabiola 
of  1885  put  into  mourning."  In  his  large  Suzanne  of  1865,  in 
the  Luxembourg,  the  composition  and  the  technique  are,  however, 
veiy  much  more  conventional  and  academic.  In  the  collection  of 
this  museum  also  is  the  Faust  ct  Marguerite  of  James  Tissot,  not 
at  all  dissimilar  in  methods  of  painting,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
similarity of  theme, — but  the  methods,  views,  and  aspirations  of 
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these  two  artists  are  now  as  alien  one  to  the  other  as  can  be  those 
of  two  painters  of  repute.  After  an  absence  of  two  years  spent  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  M.  Tissot  reappeared  at  the  Salon  of  1894 
with  a  collection  of  paintings,  water-colors,  and  designs  that  filled 
several  galleries,  and  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  depict  with 
the  utmost  historical  truthfulness,  and  with  a  truly  reverent  and 
spiritual  interpretation,  the  varied  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It 
was  said  of  him  at  the  time  that  he  had  thought  that  the  initiati\e 
of  Renan  had  not  been  seconded  in  the  arts,  and  that  he  had 
wished  to  supply  this  omission.  Concerning  the  faithfulness  of  his 
rendering  of  costumes,  types,  and  localities,  the  historical  value  of 
his  researches,  there  were  no  two  opinions ;  nor  as  to  the  sincerit}- 
of  his  faith  ;  the  spiritual  insight,  the  mystical  rcx'clation,  of  his 
presentation  of  these  sacred  things  was  not  always  equally  con- 
vincing. In  many  of  the  more  important  compositions,  as  in  that 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  search  for  truthfulness  of  local 
color,  ethnographical  and  topographical,  seemed  to  have  been 
prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  a  loftier  and  more  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  theme ;  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  nearly  always 
rendered  with  an  artistic  invention  and  originality,  was  found  by 
many  of  the  devout  to  be  equally  unsatisfying  with  those  of 
the  many  less  carefully  wrought-out  ones  of  preceding  artists, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  very  original  and  distinguished 
presentations  of  angels  and  cherubim.  In  technique,  these  paint- 
ings and  drawings  were  characterized  by  the  usual  high  quality  of 
this  artist's  works,  and  the  color  scheme  in  very  many  of  them 
was  most  ingenious  and  beautiful. 

In  the  very  important  field  of  jxjrtraiturc,  in  which  si)iritual 
insight  is  perhaps  quite  as  desirable  as  in  religious  painting. — and 
very  much  oftener  found  in  these  unbelieving  days, — the  l''rcnch 
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school  excels, — though  many  of  the  most  famous  names  are  not 
destined  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Concerning  the  very 
difficult,  subtle,  and  enticing  art  of  painting  feminine  portraits  (an 
immensely  important  art  in  this  land  of  "  The  Eternal  Woman  "), 
we  have  the  record  of  the  experience  and  the  articles  of  faith  of  a 
painter  of  the  first  quality,  M.  Albert  Besnard, — expert  judgment 
indeed.  Writing  in  the  Ga.'^cttc  dcs  Bcmix-Arts,  July,  1897,  he 
takes  as  his  theme,  or  rather  as  his  point  of  departure,  the  work 
of  M.  Carolus  Duran,  "  whose  unforgettable  feminine  portraits 
formerly  moved  us  greatly ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  said 
about  them,  he  has  translated  often  forcibly,  some  have  ventured 
to  say  brutally,  the  multiple  sensations  which  are  communicated 
to  us  by  that  indefinable  being  which  is  a  woman.  He  has  dared  to 
paint  Woman,  and  he  has  often  done  it  victoriously.  I  say  '  dared,' 
for,  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  that  is  an  enterprise  full  of 
perils.  I  know  that,  for  my  part,  I  never  adventure  it  without  ex- 
periencing a  violent  emotion.  It  is  necessary  always  for  me  to 
call  up  all  my  audacity  before  this  unknown  who  reveals  herself 
to  me  only  by  the  grace  and  the  charm  of  a  countenance  the 
studied  expression  of  which  conceals  the  veritable  nature  of  her 
who  wears  it.  The  woman  who  poses  before  you,  knows  herself, 
you  may  be  very  sure,  better  than  you  will  ever  know  her,  and 
frequently  she  judge's  herself  less  favorably  than  you  judge  her; 
only,  she  appreciates  herself  according  to  certain  mundane  laws  of 
beauty  which  she  is  flattered  to  obey,  laws  consecrated  by  success 
in  which  aesthetics  do  not  enter  at  all,  and  in  which  routine,  even 
more  than  fashion,  enters  very  largely.  What  visage  will  you  give 
her?  that  which  she  wishes  for  herself?  you  do  not  know  it.  The 
one  which  charms  you  ?  she  will  not  recognize  it,  for  she  cannot 
see  herself  with   your  eyes.      How   will   you   contrive,   then,  to 
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separate  the  woman  whom  she  wishes  to  be  from  the  one  whom 
she  reall}'  is,  and,  having  done  it,  which  one  will  )-ou  choose? 
doubtless  that  which  will  most  readily  inspire  your  own  artistic 
taste.  But  then  will  you  be  truthful  ?  that  will  depend  upon  your 
clairvoyance  or  upon  your  imagination.  From  whichever  side  vou 
may  consider  it,  the  countenance  of  a  woman  is  the  unknown. 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  that  this  woman  elegant,  brilliant,  this 
being  of  the  evening  who  comes  toward  you  undulating  under  the 
lights  of  a  fete,  with  a  carriage  modulated  by  the  grace  which  she 
knows  in  herself,  which  she  knows  inimitable  and  judges  to  be 
completely  necessary  for  the  effect  which  she  desires  to  produce, 
you  think,  perhaps,  I  say,  that  this  woman  will  be  flattered  to  be 
so  represented  ?  Undeceive  yourself, — an  unexpected  sentiment, 
which  you  cannot  penetrate,  will  make  her  wish  for  a  portrait  of 
herself  veiy  different  from  the  apparition  which  has  moved  you, 
and  you  will  be  quite  astonished  to  find  her  desiring  for  herself, 
for  posterity,  the  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  mistress  of  a 
boarding-house,  or  the  melancholy  look  of  a  workwoman  b\-  the 
day.  Is  it  hypocrisy?  with  all  due  deference,  I  would  not  venture 
to  say  so.  But  what  is  it,  then  ?  a  wearisome  portrait  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  brevet  of  virtue,  and  a  woman  loses  nothing  by  being 
represented  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  surroundeil  b\'  all 
that  which  can  heighten  it,  even  by  the  indication  of  the  social 
circle  in  which  she  moves  by  preference,  even  though  it  be  eccen- 
tric. For  my  part,  I  admire  the  triumphant  portraits  of  (]ueens 
whose  hands,  delicate  as  flowers,  rest  upon  crowns.  I  admire  the 
princesses  in  the  scenes  of  their  majestic  intimac)- ;  I  adiniif 
the  young  girls,  symbols  of  themselves;  I  admire  all  that  sur- 
rounds these  souls  and  renders  them  tangible,  and  I  iiaxe  a 
passionate  desire  to  represent  them  with  all  the  train  of  sensations 
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to  which  each  of  them  gives  birth.  But  it  is  necessar)^  that  they 
should  leave  me  at  liberty  to  evoke  them  according  to  my  own 
imaginings.  Otherwise,  queens,  princesses,  young  girls,  will  no 
longer  be  anything  but  women  with  indeterminate  countenances, 
so  denuded  of  individuality  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other." 

Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  portrait-painter's  inevitable 
respect  for  his  sitter's  personality,  as  being  an  important  technical 
problem  presented  him  to  solve,  and  for  the  equally  inevitable — 
though  somewhat  worn  with  age — acceptance  of  Woman,  all 
women,  big  and  little,  gentle  and  simple,  as  invariably  m}'sterious, 
fascinating,  and  terrible  beings  whose  riddle  is  impossible  to  read 

by  the  wisest  of  men  and  which 
—  ^  all  men  nevertheless  insist  upon 

trying  to  read  at  whatever  cost, — 
this  remains  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  histoiy  of  contem- 
porary art. 

In  this  art  of  the  day  in 
France,  probably  the  most  char- 
acteristic single  figure  is  that  of 
Auguste  Rodin,  sculptor,  painter, 
engraver,  designer,  and  ceramist. 
In  no  one  artist  have  the  pecul- 
iarly modern  tendencies  of  the 
age — based  upon  antique  tradi- 
tion more  or  less,  as  is  all  art,  but  interpreted  in  new  lights  and  with 
an  individual  fervor  characteristic  of  the  period  (perhaps)  and  of 
the  man — been  so  emphatically  epitomized,  it  is  asserted.  Over  the 
work  of  no  one  artist  have  the  judgments  of  his  contemporaries 
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differed  more  widely,  and  his  statuary  has  furnished  texts  for 
much  of  the  matter  that  will  be  considered  by  the  future  histo- 
rian as  most  valuable  material  to  elucidate  the  aesthetic  mo\emcnt 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Foreigners  and  fellow- 
countrymen  have  alike  contributed  to  this  exegesis,  and  on  certain 
general  lines  their  interpretations  agree.  M.  Roger  Alarx,  qualify- 
ing him  as  the  cJicf  dc  la  sculpture  coutempoj-ainc,  considers  him 
as  "  the  most  brilliant  continuator  of  the  master  image-makers 
who  immortalized  our  Gothic  sculpture,  so  closely  preoccupied 
with  the  psychic  equivalence."  In  another  article,  the  same  writer, 
comparing  the  bust  of  Legouve  by  Paul  Dubois  and  that  of 
Falguiere  by  Rodin  at  the  Salon  of  1899,  in  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  "  violent  breaking  into  the  personality  and  a  synthesis  of 
modelling,"  is  edified  by  "  that  w^iich  separates  two  arts  of  con- 
ception, of  tendency,  strictly  opposed.  Here,  M.  Paul  Dubois 
intended  to  convince  by  gentleness,  and  he  does  produce  his  effect 
by  the  certain  action  of  gradual  persuasion  ;  M.  Auguste  Rodin, 
on  the  contrary,  takes  violent  possession  of  the  eyes  and  the  im- 
agination, forces  us  and  constrains  us  to  the  immediate  partaking 
of  his  anguish  and  his  imagining;  he  follows  the  direct  road, 
signifies  the  interior  disorder  by  the  trouble  of  the  body,  or,  more 
exactly,  does  not  separate  the  spirit  from  the  envelope.  As  in- 
dications revealing  the  spirit  of  plastic  expression  and  the  terms 
employed,  the  variations  of  the  modelling,  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  the  movements  of  the  members,  constitute,  all  together, 
the  end  and  the  means  of  his  art ;  only,  a  prodigious  and  spon- 
taneous exaltation  of  the  form  inspires  him  to  dominate  the  truth. 
and  permits  him  to  lift  his  works  above  the  literal  and  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus  has  he  wrought  in  his  weeping  Eve,  croucliing  to- 
gether, the  arms  crossed,  the  visage  half  concealed,  all  palpitating 
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with  shame,  revolt,  and  desolation.  The  impression  remains  with 
us  of  the  eloquence  of  the  attitude  and  of  his  power  of  infinite 
suggestion  ;  we  are  impressed  also  by  his  inchnation  to  place  his 
evocations  at  the  threshold  of  humanity  {^Le  Premier  Homme, 
L Age  d'airain),  as  if  he  had  found  again,  by  a  sort  of  divination, 
the  fright  which  was  that  of  the  first  creatures,  when,  snatched 
from  nothingness  and  delivered  over  to  astonishment  and  the 
dolorousness  of  living,  they  found  themselves  immediately  under 
the  obsession  of  the  mystery  of  destiny  and  the  disquietude  of  the 
infinite." 

In  L" Image,  for  October,  1897,  M.  Marx  analyzes  the  designs 
of  Rodin,  much  less  generally  known  than  his  work  as  a  sculpture, 
and  which,  he  declares,  "  are  not  confined  by  any  formula  and  are 
restricted  to  no  one  method ;  they  find  their  definitions  by  new 
processes  required  by  the  fantasy  of  the  humor  or  the  need  of  the 
inspiration.  Of  the  bust  of  the  young  woman  preserved  in 
the  Luxembourg,  I  know  three  renderings,  without  any  similarity 
of  treatment,  and  which  would  certainly  not  be  all  attributed  to 
the  same  artist  were  it  not  that  an  exceptional  sense  of  form  makes 
itself  evident  through  all  the  contrast  of  appearances.  The  se- 
quence of  compositions  with  which  has  been  enriched,  on  the 
request  of  M.  Paul  Gallimard,  a  copy  of  the  Flciirs  dii  ma/,  sets 
still  more  strongly  in  evidence  this  facile  diversity  in  the  methods 
of  interpretation.  At  the  appeal  of  the  poet,  the  bitter  melan- 
choly of  Rodin  is  awakened ;  the  drama  of  a  new  Inferno  appeals 
to  him ;  his  soul  expands,  and  chants  the  revolts  of  the  ideal,  the 
vertigoes  and  the  sobs,  the  spasms  and  the  rattlings  in  the  throat, 
the  luxury  and  the  horror,  the  love  and  the  death.  Strong  affini- 
ties, long  ago  announced,  are  verified  by  these  illustrations,  and 
the   sorrowful   accents   of   Baudelaire   find   their  correspondences 
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in  the  sign  as  well  as  in  the  sentiment.  Some  of  these  designs  are 
only  the  suggestion  of  a  contour;  several  of  them,  well  defined,  in 
which  the  nudity  of  the  languid  bodies  is  seen  in  the  shadovvs, 
suggest  Prud'hon ;  the  former,  in  a  word,  have  all  the  suddenness 
of  an  object  seen  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  Rodin  here  shows 
himself,  more  than  anywhere  else,  peculiarly  himself 

"  Thus,  with  Rodin,  the  cycle  closes,  the  art  of  the  present 
rejoins  across  the  centuries  the  art  of  the  past,  and  inspiration, 
ripened  by  experience,  reascends  toward  the  ever-living  sources 
from  which  was  fed  the  genius  of  the  first  peoples.  Poet  of  the 
attitude  and  the  gesture,  Auguste  Rodin  has  exteriorized  b\- 
movement  and  form  the  fears  of  sorrow,  the  furies  of  passion,  the 
tenderness  of  voluptuousness ;  he  has  made  matter  to  thrill  with 
the  shudders  ancient  and  new,  and,  as  if  to  glorify  the  Creator, 
from  the  rhythms  of  the  human  body,  from  our  vile  and  perishable 
covering,  he  has  drawn  eternal  subjects  full  of  emotion,  of  pit}-, 
and  of  imaginings." 

All  this,  which  is  possibly  merely  fine  writing,  rather  than 
exact  truth  or  discriminating  criticism,  is  matched  by  M.  Roden- 
bach's  appreciation  of  the  painter  Albert  Besnard.  We  shall  ha\-c 
various  occasions  to  observe  that  this  atmosphere  of  contemporary 
art,  darkened  as  it  is  so  largely  by  the  sighs  of  the  apprcciators 
over  the  decadence  of  the  age  and  the  nation  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  workers  in  the  field,  is  also  considerably  lightened  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  fireworks  of  unstinted  eulogy.  I\T.  Ro- 
denbach  is  concluding  an  article  on  l^esnard,  whom  In-  lias  bi-i'n 
comparing  very  favorably  with  some  of  his  most  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. "  Have  we  not  reason  to  say  that  he  is  the  contrary  of 
those  specialists,  denounced  by  Baudelaire,  and  to  apply  to  him 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  Delacroix  :  '  He  loved  cverj-tiiing, 
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knew  how  to  paint  ever}-thing.'  This  aptitude  for  all,  this  un- 
weatying  fecundity,  combined  are  one  of  the  signs  of  mastery. 
M.  Besnard  possesses  it  and,  in  addition,  all  the  other  qualities 
of  a  master, — freedom  of  a  design  sure  of  itself,  hitherto  unknown 
combinations  of   lines,  audacity  and  science  of  a  coloring  which 
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lights  up  in  entirely  new  harmonies.  But  there  is  still  more, — 
painting,  with  him,  does  not  cease  to  be  itself  in  order  to  express 
ideas ;  and  it  is  thus  that  he  is  able  to  bring  to  it  an  element 
of  absolute  novelty, — the  representation  of  an  Ideal  according 
to  Science  by  plastic  means.     Science  is  jealous,  exclusive.     The 
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grand  dream  of  the  century,  that  should  be  to  effect  some  aUiance 
with  her, — first,  the  accord  of  Science  and  Faith  ;  then  that  of 
Science  and  Literature;  now,  M.  Besnard  has  veritably  realized 
the  accord  of  Science  and  Art.  He  would  have  been  quick  to 
renounce,  for  his  part,  the  gods  and  the  heroes  of  Delacroix,  who 
saw  in  life  only  the  eternal  conflict  of  the  human  and  divine,  of 
Religion  and  History.  But  their  tunics,  calm  or  tumultuous,  have 
been  somewhat  too  much  the  entire  wardrobe  of  the  centuries ; 
Art  has  too  often  donned  them  herself  M.  Besnard  is  otherwise 
innovator  and  modern, — with  a  Positivist  vision  of  life  he  evokes 
for  us  the  unique  drama  of  Nature  in  which  there  is  an  evolution 
of  Forces  in  changing  Forms  and  Colors,  according  to  an  un- 
changing Law. 

"  So  that,  if  it  were  a  question  of  offering  him  an  allegorical 
emblem  of  his  art,  it  would  be  found  in  a  Thyrsus,  decorated 
with  flowers, — the  Thyrsus  inexorable  as  a  geometrical  figure,  the 
flowers  which  are  all  the  poetry  of  Matter." 

(In  this  connection,  and  as  presenting  an  additional  light  on 
the  subject,  an  allusion  may  be  in  order  to  the  celebrated  con- 
troversy between  Gerome  and  Besnard.  The  veteran,  standing 
before  one  of  Besnard's  paintings,  was  heard  to  sigh:  "  If  he  could 
only  draw!"  To  which  the  younger  man  replied  scornfulh-  that 
what  '' ce  paiivre  Gcrouic"  understood  by  drawing  was  not  rcallx- 
drawling  at  all.) 

Incidentally,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  representation  of  "  an  Ideal 
according  to  Science,"  M.  Besnard  paints  la  Fciiunc.  "  Logically, 
he  should  be  a  painter  of  women.  Here  again  his  sense  of  the 
modern  asserts  itself  He  arms  it  with  an  adornment  which  is  filt 
to  be  terrible!  And  all  the  strategy  of  flounces,  of  laces,  into 
which  desire  throws  itself,  suffers,  dies!     And  the  jewels  whicli 
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are  fires  in  which  one  is  burned  !  And  the  Hps  which  are  false 
with  too  much  painting  !  Charm  of  the  artificial  !  Clever  "  making- 
up "'  of  the  actor,  dear  as  a  beautiful  falsehood!  Here  behold 
them,  the  women  of  the  age,  creatures  of  gambUng  and  of  prey. 
It  is  the  painter  who  clothes  them.  Certainly,  he  is  conscious  of 
the  mode  of  the  day ;  frequentl}'  he  divines  it ;  but  he  does  not 
conform  to  it.  Never  does  he  paint  a  garment  that  fits  without 
deforming  it,  arranging  the  folds  according  to  the  natural  move- 
ments. Here  the  dress  unfurls  like  the  sea.  This  petticoat  which 
swells  out  is  copied  from  the  volutes  of  the  flame  which  ascends, 
from  the  arabesques  of  a  cloud.     ..." 

But  it  is  particularly  over  AI.  Besnard's  ver)'  famous  decora- 
tion for  the  salle  of  chemistry  of  the  Nouvelle  Sorbonne  that 
M.  Rodenbach  grows  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  his  general  principles,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  painter's 
application  of  them.  Another  artist,  confronted  with  this  problem, 
as  he  says,  would  probably  have  represented  a  chemical  experi- 
ment, a  laboratory,  or  some  other  incident  or  detail  of  the  science 
or  of  its  practical  application.  Not  so  M.  Besnard,  "who  justly 
strove  to  aggrandize  his  theme  even  to  the  proportions  of  universal 
Matter ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  demonstrated  himself  to  be  a 
painter  extraordinarily  modern  by  the  scientific  conception  of  his 
subjects  and  of  life.  It  is  in  this  that  he  is,  above  all,  onginal  and 
unique.  He  is  a  painter  touched  by  Science.  Delacroix  had 
literar}"  points  of  view,  a  religious  and  historical  ideal.  M.  Besnard 
has  a  scientific  point  of  view,  an  evolutional  philosophy. 
And  he  is  the  only  one  to  express  the  Uni\-erse  in  images  accord- 
ing to  Science,  without  their  ceasing  to  be  according  to  Beauty." 
That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  Ave  give  the 
painter's    own    description   of   his  work,  in  which    Science  is   so 
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happily  married  with  Beautx-.     The  decoration  is  in  the  form  of  a 
triptych,  consisting  of  three  upright  rectangles  of  equal  size,  the 


upper  right  and  left  hand  corners  of  the  side-panels  being,  how- 
ever, cut  off  diagonally,  and   it  is   painted  with  all  the  painter's 
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tremendous  brilliancy  and  heat  of  color,  with  a  fieiy  intensity 
"  incendiary  and  blinding,"  says  M.  Marx,  that  is  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  theme. 

"  In  the  centre,  under  the  fecundating  Sun,  the  dead  body  of 
a  woman  [with  an  "  epidermis  of  Pompeian  bronze "]  is  thrown 
down  on  her  back  among  the  germs  of  plants.  At  one  of  her 
breasts,  the  Child  is  drinking,  whilst  from  the  other  breast  escapes 
a  milk  which,  diffusing  itself  among  the  terrestrial  matter,  forms  a 
river  of  Life.  The  Serpent,  symbol  of  myster>^  and  of  generation, 
crawls  toward  the  head  of  the  corpse,  over  the  lips  of  which  hover 
butterflies,  attendants  on  all  putrefaction  and  carriers  of  germs. — 
To  the  right,  the  human  couple,  lords  of  nature,  their  future 
domain,  descend  toward  the  river  of  Life  which  meanders  in  the 
distance,  to  redescend  at  the  left,  where,  amid  all  the  disorder  of  a 
cataclysm,  it  rolls  along  human  remains  which  it  carries  down  to 
a  gulf  of  fire,  crucible  from  which  will  issue  life,  and  which  com- 
pletes the  symbolizing  of  the  four  grand  puissances  of  nature,  to 
wit:  Air,  Earth,  Water,  and  Fire,  first  causes  of  organic  chemistry, 
which  have  created  the  Plant,  the  Animal,  and  the  Man,  under 
the  action  of  the  Sun."  And,  to  complete  this  presentation  of  an 
appropriate  mural  decoration  for  a  great  university,  this  complete 
rendering  of  Art,  Science,  and  Beauty,  ]\I.  Marx  quotes  as  an 
appropriate  text  a  verse  from  Baudelaire's  Une  Charogne  [A 
Carcass]  : 

"Z^  soleil  rayonnait  S2ir  ceite  poiirriUire, 

Coiiniie  a/in  de  la  cuire  a  point 
Et  de  rendre  an  cetitnple  a  la  gi-ande  N^attire 

Tout  ce  qtC  ensemble  elle  avail  joint, 
Et  le  del  regardait  la  carcasse  supej'be 

Cotnme  une  Jleur  s^ipanouir.^' 


J.-L.   GEKOMES    STLDIO.       F 


Ln  engraving  by  Ch.  Ijaude. 
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Which  may  be  translated  hterally :  "The  sun  radiates  on  this 
putrefaction  as  if  to  cook  it  to  a  turn  and  to  render  a  hundred-fold 
to  great  Nature  that  which  she  had  all  collectively  furnished,  and 
Heaven  looks  down  on  the  splendid  carcass  expanding  like  a 
flower."  "  Is  it  not  a  magnificent  conception  ?  "  says  the  poet 
Rodenbach. 

The  etcher  and  lithographer  Felicien  Rops,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1898,  occupied  in  this  contemporar}-  art  of  the  capital 
a  place  which  would  scarcely  be  accorded  him  in  any  other  capi- 
tal excepting  Brussels,  which  in  these  matters  outdoes  even  Paris. 
His  work  is  included  in  all  the  treatises  on  Tcmi-forte  and  in  all 
the  portfolios  of  the  collectors  ;  his  obituaries  were  in  all  the  art 
journals,  and  at  least  one  entire  publication,  of  indiscriminating 
and  laudatoiy  criticism,  was  devoted  to  him  after  his  death  ;  his 
life-size  portrait,  painted  by  Mathey  for  the  Salon  of  1888,  was 
purchased  by  the  State  and  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg.  And  yet 
the  only  work  of  this  artist  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
common  herd  is  of  a  species  of  erotomania  so  depraved  that  it 
could  be  matched  only  by  the  most  extravagant  of  the  Japanese 
or  mediaeval  imaginings.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pretence  of  artistic 
value  placed  upon  some  of  his  inoffensi\'e  plates,  studies  of  Flemish 
peasant  women,  some  of  his  book  illustrations,  occasional  carica- 
tures or  lithographs  in  imitation  of  Gavarni  or  Daumicr,  but  these 
are  generally  so  lacking  in  individuality,  in  distinctive  artistic  char- 
acter, that  they  w^ould  never  have  .secured  him  an\'  attention 
from  the  indifferent  public.  He  was  of  a  Flemish  faniil\-,  though 
born  in  France;  the  city  of  Antwerp,  after  his  death,  offered  tJiirt)' 
thousand  francs  for  a  collection  of  two  thou.sand  of  his  plates, 
said  to  be  about  half  of  the  total  number.  His  characteristic 
work  was  inspired  by  a  .species  of  theory  which  has  been  kindly 
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explained  to  us  by,  among  others,  M.  J.-K.  Huysmans,  one  of  his 
most  fen'ent  admirers,  and  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the 
fine  flower  of  a  most  decadent  art, — "  with  the  soul  of  a  Primitive 
reversed,  to  accomplish  a  work  the  contradiction  of  Hans  Mem- 
ling's,"  "  a  synthesis  of  Evil,"  "  a  resume  of  Satanism."  "  A  con- 
densation of  that  very  Luxury,"  says  AI.  Huysmans,  "  which 
pervades  the  Bible,  which  presents  itself,  in  the  first  pages,  under 
the  tree  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  emerges  again  at  the  end 
of  the  Book,  when,  evoked  by  the  angel  of  the  seven  vials,  surges 
up  in  all  her  adornments  of  metal  and  purple,  the  sovereign  queen 
Salope,  seen  by  Saint  John. 

"  Deified  by  Paganism,  which  adored  her  in  the  diverse  in- 
carnations of  her  Venus  and  her  Priapus,  Luxury-,  become  later  a 
Christian  sin,  is  symbolized  in  the  carnivorous  dance  of  the  Hero- 
diades.  Then  she  delivered,  like  arable  land,  to  the  ancient 
Harrowcr  of  Sins,  the  bewildered  souls  of  the  Saints,  tormented 
the  hermits  in  their  Thebaid,  discomfited  during  the  centuries  the 
resolute  chastity  of  the  cloisters.  It  is  she  also  who  brought 
about  the  migrations  of  the  tribes,  the  crushing  of  the  peoples, 
who  erected  upon  the  phalli,  as  upon  piles,  a  swaying  and  uncer- 
tain history  ;  she  who,  at  the  present  day,  rules  the  world,  can 
alone  make  head  against  that  other  puissance  of  the  age,  against 
Gold,  Avhich,  in  the  most  sordid  hands,  agitates  itself  when  the 
flesh  flames !  " 

To  this  perv^erted  work  'M.  Rops  brought  little  but  an  ability 
to  draw  the  nude  female  figure  and  an  unbridled  imagination  which 
recoiled  at  nothing,  but  which  very  frequently  remained  puerile 
even  in  what  were  considered  its  most  brilliant  flights.  Of  that 
grim  mediaeval  accent  that  carries  with  it  the  earnestness  of  con- 
viction, of  a  partially  saving  grace  of  diabolical  humor,  his  work 
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shows  no  trace, — in  his  favorite  field  of  the  fury  of  diabolical 
possession,  of  that  of  the  grotesque  and  terrible  personification  of 
Evil  in  Woman,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  most  famous  plates  are  equal 
in  force  or  in  artistic  quality  to  two  or  three  of  Dore's  drawings  in 
Balzac's  tale  of  Lc-  Siicaibc.  In  dozens  of  them,  the  design  loses 
itself  in  endless  repetition  of  vulgar  inanities  that  even  the  Fiend 
would  deem  unworthy.  And  yet,  he  is  declared  b\'  M.  J.  Pradelle 
to  be  "  the  artist  the  most  refined,  the  most  absolutely  Parisian  of 
our  disquieted  and  tormented  decadence ;  "  by  the  Sar  Joscphin 
Peladan,  of  the  Rose  )5  Croix,  to  be  "  in  my  eyes,  the  greatest 
Flemish  master  since  the  Antwerp  school ; "  and  the  I'rench 
government  gave  him,  in  1888,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
From  Puvis  de  Chavannes  to  Rops,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
long  step,  and  all  the  region  between  these  two  extremes,  and  all 
the  side-fields  and  adjacent  districts, — as  we  have  said, — have  been 
explored  and  occupied  and  exploited  by  innumerable  bold  spirits, 
some  of  them  now  laurel-crowned  and  immortal,  and  others 
whelmed  in  an  obscurity  more  or  less  deserv^ed, — the  painters  of 
the  Academie  and  the  Institut ;  the  landscapists  of  the  P^ontainc- 
bleau  school ;  the  sculptors  who  raised  their  art  to  a  height  un- 
attained  by  any  modern  school,  and  from  which  it  seems  now  to 
be  slowly  declining ;  the  innovators  like  Bastien  Lepage  and 
Baudry  and  Dagnan-Bouveret ;  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
so-called  reahstes,  from  Courbet  to  Jean  Beraud ;  the  military 
painters  who  leaped  so  suddenly  from  the  conventionalities  of 
Horace  Vernet  to  the  much  more  intimate  knowledge  ol  Delaille 
and  De  Neuville  and  Aime  Morot ;  the  painters  who  dcclart'd 
themselves  "  Independents ;  "  the  painters  who  proclaimed  them- 
selves "Mystics;"  and  the  every  possible  variety  of  techiii(iuc 
that  has  had  each  its  little  troop  of  determined  advocates.     All  li.is 
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not  been  innovation  and  overturning  by  any  means ;  the  respecta- 
ble old  doctrines  of  "  classicism  "  have  been  bravely  maintained, 
and  all  the  comfortable  old  theories  concerning  Art  and  its  Mis- 
sion,— even  to  the  reaffirming  of  the  platitudes  of  the  nature  of 
Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth,  Beauty,  or  its  French  equivalent.  The 
Decadence — so  complacently  accepted  by  its  disciples,  porno- 
graphic and  otherwise — is  stoutly  combated,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  quotations  that  would  hearten  up  the  despairing 
lover  of  his  kind. 

Taine,  in  his  PJiilosopJiic  dc  Vart,  maintains  "  the  relationship 
existing  between  art  and  science  and  morality;"  all  the  philos- 
ophers, German  and  French,  Victor  Cousin,  Auguste  Comte, 
Guyau,  Doudan,  Hegel,  are  agreed  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
technical  skill  of  the  artist,  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  assure 
the  artistic  quality  of  his  production.  With  workmanship  of  equal 
merit,  that  work  is  superior,  and  the  artist  also,  in  which  the  theme 
rendered,  the  character,  is  of  superior  importance.  That  is,  speak- 
ing generally.  The  partisans  of  art  for  art's  sake,  claiming  for  the 
artist  a  complete  independence,  declaring  that  the  beautiful  can 
be  found  only  in  the  faithful  and  distinguished  rendering  of  any 
impression  whatsoever,  are  declared  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
Victor  Cousin  assures  them  that  moral  beauty  is  the  foundation  of 
all  true  beauty,  and  that  the  aim  of  art  is  the  expression  of  moral 
beauty  by  the  aid  of  physical  beauty.  Guyau  asserts  that  "  there 
is  no  human  belief  to  which  does  not  correspond  some  particular 
conception  of  life,  no  peculiar  conception  of  life  to  which  does  not 
correspond  some  particular  form  of  art.  The  aesthetic  sense  is  thus 
regulated  and  directed,  more  often  than  the  conduct,  by  moral, 
social,  and  religious  beliefs."  Even  Baudelaire  admits  that  "  Pure 
intellect  aims  at  truth,  taste  shows  to  us  beauty,  the  moral  sense 
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instructs  us  in  our  duty.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  second  of  these 
verities  has  intimate  connection  with  the  two  others,  and  it  is 
separated  from  the  moral  sense  only  by  a  slight  difference.  Thus, 
that  which  most  exasperates  a  man  of  good  taste  in  the  spectacle 
of  vice,  is  its  deformity  or  its  disproportion.  Vice  attacks  the  just 
and  the  true,  revolts  the  intellect  and  the  conscience ;  but,  as  an 
outrage  against  harmony,  as  a  dissonance,  it  offends  more  particu- 
larly certain  poetic  spirits,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  consider  every  infraction  of  moralit}-,  of  moral 
beauty,  as  a  species  of  offence  committed  against  the  unixcrsal 
rhythm  and  prosody." 

It  is  true  that  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  who,  in  the  winter  of 
1 895-1 896,  revealed  himself  as  an  exponent  of  the  true  principles 
of  criticism  in  art,  draws  up  an  indictment  against  all  art,  in  the 
name  of  morality.  In  every  form  of  art,  he  maintains,  there  is  a 
species  of  immorality,  not  only  in  the  inferior  productions,  hut  in 
the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  art ;  and  he  denies  that  art,  w  crc  it 
generally  diffused,  would  purify  and  ennoble  all  with  which  it  came 
in  contact.  Even  the  pretended  chastity  of  the  Greek  sculpture  is 
hypocrisy ;  the  great  masters,  in  literature  and  art,  Correggio  in 
the  Jupiter  ct  Aiitiopc,  Racine  in  Bajasct,  Corneille  in  Rodoginic, 
incite  to  crime  and  shamelessness.  All  these  are  works  cssentiall)- 
pagan  in  their  nature,  and  paganism  is  only  the  deifying  of  natural 
energies.  Art  acts  upon  us  only  through  the  senses  and  gives  the 
sensation  of  pleasure;  it  is,  moreover,  "the  imitation  of  nature" 
(which  the  artists  deny),  and  nature  herself  is  far  from  being  al- 
ways beautiful  and  moral  (which  is  quite  true).  All  indialily  is 
a  reaction  against  nature,  and  the  imitation  of  nature  can,  there- 
fore, conduce  only  to  immorality.  From  all  of  which  he  concludes 
that  art  should  not  have  itself  for  its  sole  object,  that  it  should  be 
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subordinated  to  a  higher  aim, — rehgion,  tradition,  science,  which 
alone  can  give  it  its  proper  standing  in  the  social  economy. 
Otherwise,  it  remains  only  a  "  ferment  of  dissolution  "  for  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  AI.  Brunetiere  are  not  accepted 
universally,  his  rules  for  the  vralc  critique  artistigiie  have  been 
received  with  disrespect.  "  It  is  that,"  he  assures  us,  "  which  takes 
counsel  only  of  technical  methods  and  which  explains  why  it  was 
that  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  reason  to  find  beautiful  the  bone  which 
is  known  as  the  os  sacniin!'  In  the  first  place,  the  establishment 
of  definite,  tangible  rules  for  the  judgment  of  works  of  art  is  not 
calculated  to  convince  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  M.  Brunetiere  had 
openly  announced  the  failure  of  science,  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration, in  her  own  field.  If  we  are  to  accept  only  the  judgment  of 
art  represented  by  technical  appreciation,  we  shall  be  committed 
to  accept  the  very  varying  and  contradictory  judgments  of  the 
experts  themselves,  as  represented  in  the  juries  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  consequently  acclaim  as  masterpieces  in  one  age 
that  which  we  had  rejected  in  the  preceding.  The  jealousies  and 
inconsistencies  of  artists  seem  to  be  inevitable  ingredients  in  their 
make-up. 

In  a  volume,  veiy  recenth'  published,  of  letters  of  Jean- 
Fran<jois  Millet, — that  very  superior  instance  of  the  widely  differ- 
ing judgments  at  different  periods  of  artists  and  their  public, — we 
find  the  painter  of  the  Angclus  enunciating  his  creed :  "  There  are 
only  the  natural  things  which  can  be  beautiful,  and  the  more  they 
are  selected  from  the  usual  things  which  happen,  from  the  feelings 
and  the  actions  of  every  day,  the  more  will  they  be  truly  beau- 
tiful." In  another  letter,  written  to  M.  Simeon  Luce,  he  says : 
"  I  cannot  say  to  you  any  other  thing  about  the  Angchis,  except- 
ing that  I   did  it  thinking   how,  when  working  formerly  in  the 
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fields,  my  grandmother  never  failed,  on  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  to  make  us  stop  our  work  to  repeat  the  Angelus  four 
scs  paiivrcs  inorts,  very  piously  and  hat  in  hand."  The  stor\-  of 
this  famous  painting,  now  an  almost  forgotten  one,  is  not  one 
of  which  Parisian  art  is  most  proud.  It  was  thus  related  briefly 
by  a  writer  in  the  English  Magazine  of  Art  soon  after  the  great 
sale : 

The  original  picture  was  finished  in  1859,  "and  remained  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Arthur  Stevens,  without  any  one  coveting  it. 
At  last,  M.  de  Praet,  the  Belgian  minister,  bought  it  from  him  for 
twenty-five  hundred  francs.  Later,  j\Ir.  J.  W.  Wilson  purchased 
it  from  him  for  thirty-six  thousand  francs,  and  when,  in  188 1, 
Mr.  Wilson's  collection  came  under  the  hammer,  the  late  W.  II. 
Vanderbilt  gave  M.  Petit,  the  dealer,  an  order  to  bid  a  hundretl 
and  fift}^  thousand  francs  on  his  behalf  AI.  Petit  secured  it  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand, — and  M.  Secretan,  another  customer 
at  like  terms,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  tossed  for  the  possession  of  it. 
The  former  won,  but,  regretting  his  bargain,  he  resold  it  to  his 
dealer  for  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  Feeling  he  had  blun- 
dered, he  bought  it  back  again,  but  this  time  had  to  jja)-  three 
hundred  thousand,  having  the  satisfaction  of  declining  an  offer  of 
five  hundred  thousand  from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  New  ^'ork.  The 
statement  that  M.  Secretan  paid  the  latter  price  for  it  is,  therefore, 
a  mistake.  The  dramatic  sale  of  the  picture  in  Paris  for  fi\'e  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  thousand  francs  took  place  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  a  salesroom,  being  exceeded  on!)', 
it  is  said,  by  that  of  the  Murillo  Conception,  now  in  the  Lountc.  al 
the  Marshal  Soult  sale  in  1852,  when  the  approximate  sum  of  six 
hundred  thousand  francs  was  reached.  What  adds  to  the  chagrin 
with  which  the  French  regard  the  hugeness  of  the  sum  that  was 
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bidden  to  retain  possession  of  their  masterpiece,  is  the  fact  that  no 
purchaser  among  connoisseurs  or  collectors  could  be  found  to  bu)- 
the  work  at  Millet's  price  of  two  thousand  francs,  and  that  their 
own  judges  of  the  Salon  repeatedly  and  habitually  declined  to 
receive  his  work."  Nor  was  their  chagrin  diminished  when  they 
began  to  ask  themselves,  immediately  after  the  sale,  if  they  had 
not  erred  again  and  been  unduly  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm, 
if  it  would  not  have  been  as  well,  on  the  whole,  to  have  permitted 
the  foreigner  to  have  acquired  this  priceless  masterpiece  and 
retained  in  their  own  coffers  his  half  million  of  francs. 

\\'ith  Millet's  "  significant  sensuousness — which  has  in  it  an 
overwhelming  emotional  quality,  one  knows  not  how  revealed,  but 
requiring  no  mediation  of  the  memory  or  other  mental  faculty," 
may  be  contrasted  Courbet's  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  his  letter  to 
the  }'oung  artists  who  requested  him  to  establish  an  atelier  in 
which  they  might  work,  in  i86i:  "Painting  is  an  art  essentially 
concrete,  to  which  all  interpretation  of  the  abstract  is  prohibited. 
The  artist  has  no  right  to  amplify  upon  the  expression  nature 
makes  of  the  beautiful.  Realism  is  founded  on  the  negation  of 
the  ideal."  His  advice  to  the  pupil  who  consulted  him  about 
painting  an  angel  is  quoted  in  all  the  histories.  "  But  wh}'  paint 
an  angel  at  all  ?  Have  you  ev^er  seen  an  angel  ?  No  ?  Well, 
then,  leave  this  figure  and  paint  Monsieur  your  father,  whom  you 
see  every  day."  This  was  denying  to  others  the  principle  upon 
which  he  insisted  so  vehemently  for  himself, — that  every  artist 
should  remain  absolutely  true  to  his  own  impressions. 

Intolerance,  as  is  well  known,  grows  like  an  ill  weed  in  the 
field  of  Art.  One  of  its  forms  the  most  persistent — but  now 
gradually  disappearing — is  that  of  the  official  failure  to  recognize 
applied  or  industrial  art,  objcts  d'art.     In  the   old  Salon  of  the 
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Champs-Elysees,  under  the  control  of  the  Societc  des  Artistes 
frangais,  this  prejudice  was  fortified  by  a  regulation  approved  by 
the  Conseil  d'Etat  (but  which  could  have  been  modified),  drawing 
a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  these  more  practical 
manifestations  and  the  works  of  grand  art.  The  former  were 
accepted  by  juries  not  of  experts,  and  frequently  accused  of  gross 
incompetence  ;  they  were  arranged  without  order  and  discernment 
in  side  galleries  and  corridors,  and  on  many  of  them  might  be  read, 
ostentatiously  displayed,  not  the  name  of  the  artisan  who  had 
wrought  them,  but  that  of  the  purchaser.  In  its  first  exhibitions, 
the  newer  Salon,  that  of  the  Societc  Nationale  dcs  Beaux- Arts,  dis- 
played due  appreciation  of  all  productions  stamped  with  artistic 
taste  or  ingenuity,  and  this  section  now  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  annual  display.  At  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  Brussels,  in 
1897,  however,  and  at  that  of  Paris  in  1900,  the  official  regulations 
limit  the  admissions  to  the  section  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  academic 
works,  and  banish  the  decorative  arts  to  the  twelfth  group, 
"  among  industrial  or  agricultural  products."  Against  this  classi- 
fication there  are  many  protests,  and  none  more  eloquent  than  that 
of  M.  Emile  Galle,  who  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  standing  of 
these  examples  of  industrial  art.  "  Achilles's  buckler,  sung  by 
Homer,"  he  says, — "utensil,  little  art:  Achilles's  heel, — grand  art, 
intellectuality!  "  The  right  of  possession  of  the  painter  or  sculp- 
tor in  his  work  is  uncontested ;  that  of  the  other  worker  is  violated 
with  impunity.  And  he  quotes  the  custom-house  regulations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  where,  it  is  said,  the  standard  of  a 
work  of  art  is  determined  by  measuring  it. — Rodin's  gn»u]).  Wctor 
Hugo,  two  metres  high,  "work  of  art,"  admitted  uithonl  dut)' ; 
the  Muse  of  Hugo,  one  metre,  twenty-five,  "object  of  hi.\ur>-," 
pays  duty. 
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In  the  more  purely  aesthetic  field,  M.  Galle  undertakes  to 
refute  some  of  the  cherished  doctrines  of  Ruskin.  The  work,  of 
whatever  kind,  he  thinks,  should  draw  its  inspiration  from  nature. 
"  What  decoration  can  we  hope  for  on  the  walls  of  our  dwellings 
from  the  builder,  the  tapestry-hanger,  the  house-painter,  who  for 
the  last  five  centuries  have  lost  the  pious  conviction  that  the  snail 
is  lodged  in  a  dwelling  designed  and  painted  with  art,  and  that  the 
lilies  of  the  field  are  better  arrayed  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glor>^" 
In  Ruskin's  triple  conditions  of  beauty  for  a  work  of  art,  serenity  of 
the  conception,  imperishableness  of  the  material,  impeccability  of  the 
hand,  he  has  no  faith  whatever.  To  the  cold  and  dr}^  technique 
evolved  from  the  first,  he  prefers  the  irregular  and  imperfect  touch 
of  ardor,  of  enthusiasm,  of  individual  aspiration ;  "  may  your  virtuos- 
ity not  be  charm  wrought  by  sleight  of  hand  for  the  mere  sake  of 
this  charm,  but  a  power  for  bringing  heart  to  heart.  .  .  .  "  As 
to  the  enduring  nature  of  the  material,  that  is  but  an  idle  dream 
of  the  artist ;  the  granite  statue  perishes  as  surely  as  that  of  snow; 
the  supreme  Artist  of  the  Universe  renews  His  creations  in  endless 
generations.  For  the  serenity  and  peacefulness  of  all  art  work, — 
"  I  am  very  willing,  let  us  cherish  this  dream,  put  up  this  prayer, 
let  us  work  for  this  bettering,  that,  in  the  future,  every  work  of  art 
shall  be  conceived  in  joy,  and  amid  the  songs  of  the  atelier.  If 
we  endeavor,  however,  to  suppress  in  thought  every  one  that  has 
been  brought  forth  in  sorrow,  what  will  there  remain  of  the  art 
and  of  the  savor  of  the  earth  ?  Ampere  said  that,  '  Without  the 
sigh,  the  world  would  suffocate.'  Without  the  sob.  Art  would  be 
extinguished.  The  artist  of  decoration  has  missions  to  fulfil, 
higher,  perhaps,  than  that  of  disseminating  pleasure.  He  holds 
in  his  hands  illusion,  but  also  the  realities,  the  promises,  and 
the  consolations,  the  mirage  and  the  balm :  I  would  wish  that  the 
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painter  of  the  walls  which  enclose  me  should  be  a  poet,  that  he 
should  be  a  magician,  that  he  should  make  of  this  wood-work 
enchanted  groves,  of  these  carpets,  meadows,  of  these  hangings 
the  ether,  in  which,  a  captive,  I  aspire.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
music  should  lull  me  for  a  moment,  as  David  did  Saul ;  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  object  adorned  console  me  by  smiling  illusions,  by 
color  and  by  words  of  forgetfulness  dissolved  in  the  shade,  whicii 
shall  give  me,  credulous,  glimpses  of  a  turn  in  the  road  for  the 
better  and  of  that  access  to  the  promised  land  '  where  death  and 
sorrow  shall  no  longer  be.'  The  road  is  thorny  ;  I  am  wounded  ; 
of  what  help  to  me  is  the  painter, — I  wish  for  the  decorator,  it  is 
the  Good  Samaritan  I  hope  for."  Of  this  noble  theory  of  the  aim 
of  decorative  art,  no  better  exemplification  can  probably  be  found 
among  modern  workers  than  in  the  art  of  this  worker  himself 

It  is  to  this  development  of  their  aesthetic  taste  that  the  Paris- 
ian critics  complacently  invite  their  neighbors  across  the  Rhine 
to  devote  themselves,  in  consideration  of  their  evident  inferiority 
in  the  fine  arts, — the  capital  of  Prussia,  "  despite  its  admirable  col- 
lections, does  not  compare  with  Paris  as  a  centre  of  acti\-it)'  and 
production.  The  Salons  which  are  held  annualh'  in  Berlin  offer 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  ;  the  most  talented  refrain  from  con- 
tributing to  them.  .  .  .  That  this  capital  should  be  inferior  to 
Munich  as  an  art  centre  is  less  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  docs  not 
possess  the  means  to  become  a  '  city  of  painters '  than  to  its  cow- 
tempt  for  a  role  which  would  not  suffice  it.  It  is  beginning  to  Ik- 
recognized  everywhere  that  the  artistic  glory  of  a  people  is  not 
built  up  entirely  by  the  renown  of  its  painters  and  sculptors. 
Thanks  to  the  conquests  of  modern  criticism,  which  have  abol- 
ished '  the  omnipotence  of  the  grand  art.'  Berlin  will  see  herself 
called  to  the  same  destiny  as  the  great  cities  of  America,  in  which 
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the  painters  are  lacking.  Who  knows  even  if  the  future  of  the 
German  school  does  not  lie  in  the  development  of  the  applied  arts." 
As  the  German  artists,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  have  never 
been  able  to  create  a  technique  for  themselves ;  as  such  masters 
as  Manet  or  Degas  could  have  been  born  only  in  France ;  as,  if 
Germany  is  to  possess  a  national  tradition  of  her  own,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  tradition  should  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  national 
character,  and  as  at  the  present  day  the  national  tendencies  are  all 
industrial, — it  is  but  logical  that  her  art  should  feel  the  influences 
which  sway  all  other  activities.  So  reason  MM.  J.  Meier-Graefe 
and  Roger  Marx.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
French  modern  "  masters  "  were  recognized  in  Berlin  and  Munich 
quite  as  soon  as  at  home ;  Courbet  and  Millet  were  admitted  in 
the  Berlin  museum  long  ago,  and  before  the  Luxembourg  would 
consent  to  receive  the  Caillebotte  collection,  this  museum  exhibited 
an  important  Manet,  a  Claude  Monet,  pictures  by  Degas,  Pissaro, 
Cezanne  and  Fantin-Latour,  and  sculptures  by  Rodin. 

How  is  it  that  the  French  contemporary  school  of  painting, 
"  the  natural  tendencies  of  which  incline  rather  to  the  intellectual 
or  sentimental,"  should  have  so  specially  devoted  its  efforts  to  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  light  ? — the  modern  French  tem- 
perament not  being  scientific,  it  might  have  been  added.  It  will 
probably  be  explained  by  future  historians  of  art  by  "  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Japanese  prints,  the  influence  of  Manet,  and  that  of 
that  mysterious  Cezanne  to  whom  Zola  dedicated  his  Sa/on  dc 
1866  and  whose  role  in  art  has  been  determined  onh-  by  the  very 
recent  exhibitions  opened  at  Vollard's.  The}-  will  connect  Claude 
Monet,  Pissaro,  Sisley,  and  the  phalanx  of  landscapists  of  1830, 
not  without  a  preliminary  establishment  of  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions between  the  respective  methods  of  conception  and  execution." 
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This  is  probably  as  good  a  speculation  as  any  other,  where  all 
speculation  is  more  or  less  profitless,  and  when  it  is  necessai-}-  to 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  the  impressionists  and  their  allies 
and  successors  have  solved  the  problems  of  light.  This  assump- 
tion constantly  appears  in  the  current  art  discussion  of  the  day, — 
this  and  the  inevitable  allusion  to  the  Japanese  prints ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  school  of  landscape  painting,  Harpignies  and 
Frangais,  may  still  be  in  evidence,  and  even  carry  off  first  medals 
and  Prix  du  Salon,  but  their  names  never  appear  in  these  modern 
dissertations  upon  modern  art.  "  Let  us  leave  aside  those  who 
deplore  the  want  of  imagination  in  Claude  Monet ;  other  gifts 
have  been  given  him,  sovereign  gifts,  unique,  and  in  such  measure 
that  a  talent  such  as  his  would  suffice  for  the  pride  of  a  whole 
school."  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  a  saner  posterity, 
this  represents  generally  the  current  tendency  of  art  appreciation 
in  Paris. 

An  expert  in  these  technical  matters,  M.  Paul  Signac,  in  a 
recent  series  of  three  articles  in  the  Revue  Blanche,  under  the  title  : 
De  Delacroix  an  )ico-hnpressionnisnie,  undertakes  to  explain  the 
actual  variations  in  the  methods  both  of  seeing  the  subject  and 
of  rendering  it  by  means  of  the  colors  on  the  palette.  The  aim  of 
all  three,  Delacroix,  Impressionnisme,  and  Neo-Impressionnisme, 
is  to  give  to  the  colors  the  greatest  possible  brilliancy;  a.s — owing 
to  the  hopeless  muddiness  and  opacity  of  the.sc  pigments  as  com- 
pared with  light  itself — the  problem  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  the  tentative  processes  adopted  vary  considerabl}-.  Dela- 
croix's methods  were  four  in  number:  (i)  a  palette  com|)osetl  of 
pure  colors,  and  of  colors  toned  down  or  browned;  (2)  a  mi.xture 
upon  the  palette,  and  an  optical  mixture  also, — by  the  latter  is 
meant  the  compelling  the  eye  to  blend  the  colors  together  more 
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or  less  by  viewing  the  painting  from  a  distance ;  (3)  hatchings 
with  the  point  of  the  brush ;  (4)  a  "  methodical  and  scientific 
method  "  of  working.  Impressionnisme  and  Neo-Impressionnisme 
have  also  four  methods  each, — for  the  first:  (ij  a  palette  com- 
posed only  of  pure  colors  approximating  those  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;  (2)  a  mixing  upon  the  palette  and  an  optical  melange; 
(3)  comma-like  touches  with  the  brush  upon  the  canvas,  or 
balayces ;  (4)  a  technique  "  of  instinct  and  of  inspiration."  Neo- 
Impressionnisme  employs  the  same  palette,  an  optical  mixture  of 
the  pigments,  a  touch  diviscc,  not  applied  in  masses ;  and  (4)  the 
same  method  as  Delacroix.  The  results,  according  to  M.  Signac, 
are,  for  Delacroix,  a  success  obtained  by  repudiating  all  flat  tints 
and,  thanks  to  the  toning  down,  to  the  contrasts  and  to  the  optical 
melange,  a  maximum  brilliancy  brought  about  by  the  opposition 
of  the  lower  tones  and  the  harmony  of  which  is  secured  by  the 
systematic  application  of  the  laws  which  regulate  color.  Impres- 
sionnisme, in  placing  upon  the  palette  only  pure  colors,  obtains  a 
color  effect  much  more  luminous  and  full  of  color  than  that  of 
Delacroix,  but  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  diminished  by  the  impure 
tones  caused  b}'  mixing  the  pigments,  and  the  harmony  of  which 
is  injured  by  the  intermittent  and  irregular  application  of  the  laws 
regulating  color.  Neo-Impressionnisme,  by  the  suppression  of  all 
dull  mixtures,  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  optical  blending  of  the 
pure  colors,  by  a  methodical  division  and  the  strict  obser\^ance  of 
the  scientific  theory  of  colors  is  able  to  secure  a  maximum  of  lu- 
minousness,  of  color,  and  of  harmony  which  has  nev^er  before  been 
attained.  It  is  possible  that  the  exclusive  use  of  pure  colors  is  an 
error,  and  that  M.  Signac  is  also  mistaken  in  reprehending  the  use 
of  the  toiichc  divisee  by  artists  other  than  the  neo-impressionists, — 
the  latter  being  his  own  school  or  sect,  which  is  considered  to 
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have  greatly  aided,  by  the  estabHshment  of  this  touche  divis6e.  in 
attaining  the  best  expression  of  the  intimate  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, and,  incidentally,  in  the  renovation  and  the  great  advancement 
of  modern  painting. 

In  all  these  dissertations  on  the  perfection  of  the  tiuticr  and 
the  development  of  the  personality,  one  name  that  \-er\-  frequently 
appears  as  that  of  a  forerunner  and  enlightener  is  that  of  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran,  a  close  student  of  nature  and  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
mulgator of  doctrines  in  art  education  and  art  training  that  are 
now  justly  accepted  as  gospel.  One  of  his  eminent  pupils  and 
disciples  is  Alphonse  Legros,  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Dijon 
but  long  resident  in  England.  "Art  is  essentially  indixidual,"  .said 
this  instructor ;  "  the  individuality  makes  the  artist ;  from  which 
follows  this  consequence, — all  in.struction,  to  be  true  and  reason- 
able, should  have  for  an  aim  the  conservation,  the  development, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  individual  .sentiment  of  the  artist." 

But  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  most  general  sentiments  that  meet 
with  this  sufficiently  unanimous  assent,  and  even  these  are  dis- 
puted frequently  when  it  comes  to  their  practical  application. 
Mr.  Whistler  might  get  together  quite  as  entertaining  a  collection 
of  contradictory  doctrines  and  assertions  from  the  Parisian  critics 
as  he  did,  for  his  own  amusement  and  advertisement,  of  those  of 
the  English  and  American  scribes  who  had  presumed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  works.  Not  even  the  three  or  four  painters  who. 
as  we  have  seen,  are  practically  exempt  from  unfavorable  judgment 
are  safe  from  sometimes  hearing  whispers  of  dissent.  ICveii  M.  lic 
Chavannes  might  have  read  in  the  Rcvuc  dcs  Deux  Moiuhs  that  lie 
had  touched  "  this  time "  (in  1 894)  "  the  extreme  possible  limit 
of  simplification  and  generalization  ;  "  in  such  lesser  publications 
as  the  Mcrctirc  dc  France  and  Lc  Journal,  other  doubts  ;  and,  from 
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the  pen  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne,  that  his  figure  of  Victor 
Hugo  was  "  too  big,"  "  the  gesture  without  nobihty,  and  the  other 
figures  quite  effaced,"  and  that  his  painting  is  "  without  color  "  and 
without  a  "  single  natural  accent  of  probability."  M.  Henner  has 
been  informed  by  M.  Camille  Mauclair  condescendingly  that  there 
is  in  him  "  something  artistic  which  even  all  his  messing  [galvatidc- 
viciits)  will  never  be  able,  fortunately  for  his  glory,  to  efface  com- 
pletely." As  for  the  other  artists,  lights  of  this  great  contemporaiy 
school,  they  may  find  whatever  pleases  or  displeases  them,  enunci- 
ated with  the  same  authority,  in  these  contemporary  judgments. 
M.  Tissot,  for  his  series  from  Holy  Writ,  generally  so  favora- 
bly received,  was  nevertheless  accused,  by  a  religious  journal,  of 
Arianism,  and  of  having  employed,  to  design  the  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  same  methods  as  those  of  M.  Renan  and 
of  the  Pere  Didon.  Here  are  two  opinions  on  the  work  of  M.  Aman- 
Jean,  at  the  same  Salon,  it  must  be  understood.  I\I.  Camille  Mau- 
clair wrote  :  "  What  a  science  is  that  of  this  man,  what  tact  and 
what  talent!"  M.  Paul  Flat  said:  "Fie!  what  a  pretentious 
searching  for  effects  !  "  Of  L Estircl  by  Montenard  in  the  Salon 
of  1894,  there  appeared  these  four  simultaneous  opinions:  "A 
grand  and  beautiful  landscape,  very  simple  in  composition,  and 
in  which  M.  Montenard  has  displayed  his  very  finest  qualities." 
"A  landscape  empty  and  altogether  insufficient."  "A  verj^  fine 
piece  of  painting."  "  Never  has  a  greater  effort  ended  in  more 
complete  failure." 

Before  Jean  Beraud's  Christ  en  croix,  M.  de  W}-zewa  says  he 
saw  several  ladies,  after  having  attentively  regarded  the  picture, 
turn  away  with  a  thoughtful  air  and  "  with  downcast  eyes,  re- 
solved, apparently,  to  devote  themselves  at  once  to  the  work  of 
their  own  salvation.     This  sight  hindered  me  from  saying  of  the 
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picture  by  M.  Beraud  all  the  ill  that  I  think  of  it."  Other  critics, 
who  had  not  seen  these  ladies,  spoke  out  freely :  "  The  color  of 
this  canvas  is  an  injury  to  the  eye,"  said  M.  Arsene  Alexandre; 
"  Comical  Mysticism  !  stupefying  rebus  !  "  says  M.  Geffroy  ;  "  It  is 
the  Dies  irce  played  upon  a  flageolet,"  said  M.  Georges  Lafenestre. 
M.  Armand  Silvestre,  on  the  contrary,  praised  the  picture  through 
half  a  column, — "Touching  synthesis  of  the  emotions  of  human- 
ity," .  .  .  etc.  Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
Flemish  cabaret  scenes  of  M.  Roybet,  Propos  galants  and  La 
Main  cJiaiidc,  met  with  the  same  contradictory  acceptance, — 
M.  Wyzewa  considers  the  artist  a  good  painter  and  nothing  more; 
M.  Flat  thought  the  latter  canvas  "a  big  little  thing;"  M.  Lafe- 
nestre saw  in  it  "  the  hand  of  a  superior  workman,"  and  a  "  remark- 
able intelligence  of  the  virtuoso;"  M.  Yriarte  says,  "prodigious;" 
M.  Silvestre  says,  "  a  marvel  of  style  and  taste.  ...  I  have 
seen  the  finest  museums  of  Europe,  including  the  Ilcrniitage.  in 
which  might  certainly  be  expected  to  be  found,  anidng  the  Franz 
Halses  and  the  Rembrandts,  the  greatest  number  of  canvases  simi- 
lar to  this.  I  have  not  seen  one  of  them  which  satisfied  me  more, 
which  surprised  me  so  much  with  a  surprise  born  of  admiration. 
One  could  pass  entire  days  before  this  work  without  diminution 
of  surprise  and  of  absolute  satisfaction.  .  .  .  "  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Alexandre  sums  up :  "  It  is  nature  travestied,  the  gaict>- 
of  Mardi  Gras,  and  the  talent  of  the  painter  expended  without 
having  expressed  anything  of  any  value." 

Finally,  M.  Leonce  Benedite,  in  1898,  proposes  to  the  paintt'r 
one  of  the  most  imbecile  questions  that  even  an  art-critic  can  ask 
artist, — Why  does  he  not  paint  the  costumes  of  his  own  ilay  ? 
M.  Fantin-Latour  does,  and  still  interests  us;  "  M.  Koyl)it  i)uts 
lace  collars  on  his  friends;  if  Franz  Hals  had  done  the  same,  lie 
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would  have  painted  his  models  in  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  Van 
Eyck,  who  would  have  clothed  his  in  the  fashions  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Greeks,  who,  for  their  part,  would  have  been  obliged,  for 
their  own  portraits,  to  adopt  the  toilette  of  Father  Adam,  and  he, 
finall}',  would  have  had  no  other  resource  than  to  paint  himself  as 
an  anthropoid  ape." 

Sometimes  these  diverse  opinions  are  enunciated  by  the  same 
journal,  and  at  very  brief  intervals  of  time.  Of  Bonnat's  great  pla- 
fond, TricinpJie  de  I'Art,  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  two  opinions  ap- 
peared in  the  same  daily  paper,  the  one  two  days  after  the  other. 

In  the  first,  M.  Hubert: 
"  The  greatest  and  per- 
haps the  most  magistral 
work  of  M.  Bonnat.  I 
do  not  think  that  the 
power  and  the  harmony 
of  color  can  be  carried  fur- 
ther. The  Genius  of  the 
Arts,  upon  a  white-winged 
horse,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  composition.  Glory 
shows  him  the  way  to  the 
Empyrean,  Fame  crowns 
him,  and  under  the  hoofs 
of  his  courser  IMaterialism 
struggles  and  dies.  It  is  superb !  "  In  the  second,  M.  Geffroy : 
"  Of  what  were  they  thinking,  these  commissaires,  conseillers 
municipaux,  amateurs,  critics  of  art,  who  ordered  and  accepted 
such  a  piece  of  work  ?  It  is  the  continuation,  aggravated,  of  the 
disaster  of  decoration  begun  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     Who  would 
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dare  to  risk  himself  in  a  salle  under  such  a  ceihng,  under  this 
general  hurlyburly  of  indigo  sky,  of  Apollo,  of  the  chariot,  of  the 
horse,  of  human  figures  overthrown,  of  hydras,  of  owls  that  fix- 
out  from  this  plaster-work  in  course  of  demolition  ?  Everything 
is  outside,  everything  is  falling  from  the  surface,  everything  offends 
the  eye  and  the  mind  by  the  enormous  reliefs,  the  clouds  of  the 
same  solid  matter  as  the  horse.  It  is  the  absolute  misunderstand- 
ing of  all  decorative  conditions,  of  the  alliance  which  painting- 
should  enter  into  with  the  stone."  M.  Wyzewa  found  in  it  a 
"  superb  movement,  admirably  conceived  for  the  decorative  eflect ; 
an  impeccable  science,  a  profound  study  of  nature  and  the  great 
masters."  The  yi?///'//*^/ <:A'jr /^t'/^'cr/.s"  thus  described  it :"  .  .  .  dis- 
daining to  render  his  painting  more  aerial,  although  it  was  a  case 
of  a  ceiling,  he  has  not  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  triturating 
the  thick  and  heavy  matter  with  which  this  great  realist  prefers  to 
model  his  portraits ;  there  are  here,  in  these  wine-colored  and 
coppery  clouds  piled  up  around  the  '  steed  of  Glory,'  all  the 
necessary  allowance  of  Spanish  wine  and  of  phosphate  of  lime 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  him  mix  in  his  tubes  of  color ; 
it  might  even  be  said  that,  to  give  to  the  hoof  of  Pegasus  a  more 
solid  support,  or  a  better  foundation  from  which  to  spring,  he  has 
added  a  little  macadam.  Add  to  this  that  a  monstrous  serpent, 
which  recalls  that  of  Delacroix,  vomits  from  his  open  throat 
volumes  of  smoke,  that  two  robust  fellows,  first  cou.sins  of  the 
executioner  of  Saint  Denis  [in  the  Pantheon  decoration],  are  pre- 
cipitated by  a  vigorous  kick  from  the  horse  into  the  aln'ss  into 
which  fly,  affrightencd,  the  nocturnal  l)irds,  and  that  this  scene 
has  the  appearance  of  taking  place  on  the  c^^V^^:.  of  the  crater 
of  a  volcano— in  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  very  far  from  the 
Helicon.     ..." 
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Concerning  the  two  very  important  recent  canvases  of  M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  in  which  he  has  apparently  bidden  adieu  to 
the  subtly  interpreted  and  brilliantly  rendered  genre  painting  by 
which  he  first  became  known,  and — with  a  surer  consciousness 
of  his  power,  perhaps — taken  up  the  great  themes  of  the  Christian 
theology  which  inspired  the  first  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
diversities  of  opinion  are  more  chastened,  as  befits  the  subject. 
In  both  these  paintings — the  Ccne  [the  Last  Supper]  of  the  Salon 
of  1896  and  the  Pelcrins  d' Enimai'is  of  that  of  1898 — the  artist  has 
returned  to  many  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  work  of  the  early 
men, — the  accepted  type  of  the  Saviour,  or  nearly  so,  the  light  ema- 
nating from  this  person,  and  in  the  latter  canvas,  the  introduction 
in  a  corner,  kneeling  reverently,  of  the  portrait  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  wife  and  his  child,  as  "  donators."  These  somewhat 
primitive  and  archaic  methods  were  considered  by  some  of  his 
self-appointed  judges  to  conflict  with  the  broader  and  more 
modern  appreciation  of  the  scene, — the  religious  emotion,  the 
sincerity  of  expression,  concentrating  itself  rather  in  the  more 
realistic  and  simply  rendered  figures.  The  conventional  beauty 
of  the  Saviour's  head,  "  a  sort  of  Jupiter  with  very  red  hair," 
was  not  thought  by  some  of  the  critics  to  be  very  inspiring;  the 
artificial  light  which  emanated  from  his  head  and  white  robe — 
"as  from  a  bcc  Aucr'"  [patent  burner] — compromised  the  unity  of 
mystery  and  emotion,  and  in  the  Supper  at  Emma'us  contradicted 
in  the  landscape  at  the  back  the  words  of  the  text,  that  the  night 
was  falling.  In  the  Last  Supper,  the  dismay  that  fell  upon  the 
disciples  at  their  Lord's  words  was  thought  to  be  particularly  well 
expressed  in  the  absence  of  agitation  and  gestures,  in  the  more 
subtle  suggestion  of  grief  and  consternation  and  self-introspection  ; 
and  in  this  painting,  also,  the  strange  lighting  was  thought  by  some 
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of  the   painter's   friends  to   add  to  the  intensity  of  the  dramatic 
effect  without  injuring  the  general  unity  of  the  ensemble.     Not- 
withstanding these  diversities  of  opinion,  the  general  verdict  was 
that  of  acceptance 
as  a  w^ork  of  deep 
conviction    and    of 
profound    piety    in 
these  days   of  dis- 
belief and  of  affec- 
tation of  mystery. 

Over  two  other 
of  the  " epoch- 
marking"  works  of 
art  at  this  Salon 
of  1898  the  po- 
lemics were  much 
more  bitter.  We 
have  already  heard 
M.  Besnard's  theo- 
ries concerning  the 
painting  of  femi- 
nine portraits,  and 
of  his  practices  con- 
cerning the  repre- 
sentation of  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  day. 
Both  these  theories 
and  practices  were 
probably  freely  ap- 
plied   in    his    very 
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effective  Portrait  dc  Tludtre,  a  life-size,  full-length  representation 
of  Mme.  Rejane,  in  a  very  wonderful  red  gown,  walking  in  a  vivid 
landscape  that  was  probably  a  theatrical  one.  All  the  lady's  pecul- 
iarities of  charm  and  expression,  her  smile,  her  lifted  eyebrow,  her 
freedom  of  communication,  were  conveyed  in  this  courageous  can- 
vas :  "  It  is  not  a  literal  resemblance,"  said  M.  Geffroy,  "  but  it  is  a 
resemblance  better  and  worse.  It  is  a  magnificent  theatrical  por- 
trait, for  the  background  of  verdure  painted,  twice  painted,  for  the 
carriage  of  the  figure,  for  the  color,  for  the  body  walking.  This 
action  of  walking,  the  artist  has  expressed  it  with  a  certainty  quite 
astonishing.  The  movement  flattens  the  dress  against  the  stomach 
and  the  legs  of  the  actress,  swells  out  the  skirt  like  the  sail  of  a 
boat,  as  though  a  breeze  blew  through  the  scene,  between  court 
and  garden.  .  .  .  With  this  evident  stomach,  this  straight  line 
of  the  legs,  the  comedienne  is  partially  sheathed  in  her  petticoats, 
and  her  neck  and  breast,  her  lively  countenance,  her  cheerful  grin, 
her  loose  hair,  all  combine  to  give  her,  in  this  factitious  park,  the 
physiognomy  of  a  modern  fauness,  of  a  woodland  di\inity  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  even  of  the  Bois  de  \'incennes.  When 
to  all  this  we  add  that  this  figure  and  this  action  are  accompanied 
by  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  tender,  the  most  pleasant  pink  dress 
that  perhaps  has  ever  been  painted,  we  will  have  nearly  defined 
the  character  of  this  Portrait  dc  Theatre,  truly  novel,  which  will 
remain  as  a  happy  date  in  the  artistic  biography  of  M.  Besnard." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  Lc  Libre,  a  periodical  whose 
character  is  sufficiently  Avell  defined  in  its  title,  who  is  working  out 
an  intelligible  theory  of  the  necessary  correspondence  between 
linear  perspective  and  color  perspective,  and  denying  to  the  artist 
the  right  to  take  whatever  light  he  pleases  because  the  nature 
of  the  pictorial  subject  determines  the  intensity  of  the  light,  declares 
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that  this  painter  fails  to  observe  these  conditions  necessar\-  to 
the  unity  of  his  picture.  "  When  tliey  are  not  obserxed,  it  can 
at  least  be  said  that  the  color  perspective  is  false.  We  find  this 
in  the  MarcJte  mix  chcvaiix  of  M.  Besnard,  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  subjects  of  this  painter,  in  his  Portrait  dc  Theatre,  for  ex- 
ample. Here,  the  complementary  character  of  the  background, 
which  is  true  as  color,  is  not  so  as  gray  (by  this  we  mean  the 
simple  admixture  of  the  light— the  abstract  light) ;  the  choice  of 
the  costume  is  very  unfortunate ;  (the  painters  should  design  and 
paint  their  costumes  ;  the  greater  number  of  them  do  not  even 
know  how  to  clothe  their  figures);  we  are  aware  of  all  that  there  is 
of  arbitrary  in  this  portrait  of  an  actress, — a  large  stomach  to  con- 
ceal, the  legs  of  Mme.  Rejane,  though  she  displays  them  freely,  arc 
far  removed  from  the  antique, — a  countenance  somewiiat  rumpled 
which  is  not  to  be  made,  itself,  too  classic.  But  Rejane  is  not 
without  some  agreeableness  of  gesture,  some  enticement  of  ap- 
pearance, some  grace  of  carriage,  some  disputatious  cajolery  of 
the  lips  ;  but  the  heavy  formality  of  M.  Besnard  is  ver\'  far  from 
all  this, — the  legs  are  walking  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bod\-  is 
motionless  ;  the  countenance,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of 
the  color,  is  empty,  the  figure  is  in  the  theatre  but  the  scene  is  in  the 
country.     .     .     .     Mon  Dieu  !   where  is  the  shade  of  \'anloo  ?  " 

All  these  variations  of  opinion  were  as  nothing  compared  witii 
the  tempest  stirred  up  by  Rodin's  statue  of  Bahae,  "a  great  bat- 
tle, the  remembrance  of  which  will  mark  a  date  in  the  annals  of  llie 
Salon."  The  articles,  pro  and  con,  would  make  a  hea\\'  folio  if 
collected  together,  in  addition  to  two  complete  publications,  one 
laudatory,  by  M.  Rodenbach,  and  the  other,  .strongly  dissenting, 
by  M.  Philippe  Gill.  The  original  commission  for  the  statue  was 
given  by  the  Societc  des  Gens  de  lettres  to  Chajju,  the  Auuls  lia\  ing 
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been  collected  b}'  subscription  ;  after  the  death  of  Chapu,  in  1 891, 
Rodin  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  work.  He  was  so  long  in 
finding  a  rendering  that  satisfied  himself,  that,  in  November,  1894, 
the  Societe  manifested  its  intention  of  withdrawing  the  commission 
from  his  hands,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
displayed  by  the  public  and  the  press  to  this  action  that  the  delay 
generally  granted  by  the  State  to  the  artists  commissioned  to 
execute  public  works  was  extended  to  the  sculptor.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Salon  in  which  the  plaster  statue  appeared,  May  9, 
1898,  the  committee  of  the  Societe  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
voted  the  following  "  order  of  the  day  "  :  "  The  committee  of  the 
Societe  des  Gens  de  lettres  feel  it  their  duty,  with  great  regret,  to 
protest  against  the  rough  sketch  {l' c  ban  die)  which  M.  Rodin  ex- 
hibits at  the  Salon,  and  in  which  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  statue 
of  Balzac."  Immediately  the  journalists,  the  reviews,  the  ateliers, 
were  in  a  ferment  of  protests,  a  banquet  was  offered  .by  the  sculp- 
tors to  Rodin,  numerous  offers  to  purchase  the  statue  were  made 
him,  and  finally  a  group  of  friends  and  admirers,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  raised  the  funds  necessaiy  to  pur- 
chase the  statue,  cast  it,  and  erect  it  in  some  public  place  in  Paris. 
But  by  a  letter  dated  June  9,  1898,  the  sculptor  signified  formally 
his  desire  to  keep  his  work  in  his  own  possession.  The  Societe 
des  Gens  de  lettres  then  transferred  the  order  to  Falguiere,  who 
presented  at  the  Salon  of  1899  his  version  of  the  great  romancer 
in  a  seated  figure  that  was — naturally — assailed  as  the  climax  of 
the  commonplace. 

It  appeared  that  Rodin  had  worked  out  his  much-discussed 
statue  through  many  stages  and  with  great  artistic  c.onscientious- 
ness.  In  his  first  conception  (1892),  Balzac  was  represented 
standing,  loosely  draped    in   a  wrapper,  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
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chest,  in  an  attitude  of  calm  and  reflection.  This  was  rejected, 
and  another  prepared,  in  which  he  stood  before  a  tabic  littered 
with  documents,  one  of  his  hands  turning  over  a  manuscript.  But 
these  preliminary  renderings  of  the  theme,  in  which,  at  least,  the 
sculptor  would  have  been  reasonably  certain  of  securing  more  or 
less  of  the  popular  appreciation,  were  courageously  rejected  for 
one  for  which  no  such  general  support  could  be  hoped,  but  in 
which  the  artist  strove  to  rise  above  these  narrower,  anah-ticai 
renderings,  so  to  speak,  and  attain  to  a  broader,  more  s}-nthetical 
presentation  of  his  theme,  abandoning  the  usual  conventionalities 
of  portraiture,  of  detail,  etc.,  to  undertake  to  suggest  in  the  plaster 
and  the  stone  the  great  creative  entity  that  was  Honore  de  Balzac. 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  truly  lofty  conception  the  sculptor  over- 
looked the  inevitable  limitations  of  his  art ;  he  forgot,  or  he 
neglected,  the  perilous  proximity  of  the  grotesque  to  the  sublime 
when  the  latter  can  only  be  approached  through  the  gross  and 
imperfect  means  of  expression  at  our  command,  and  that,  however 
lofty  his  expression  of  his  theme  might  be  to  himself,  or  to  the 
very  few  of  the  elite,  it  would  necessarily  fail  in  its  purpose  when 
it  became  only  an  offence  or  a  burlesque  to  the  general  world  to 
which  it  was  presented. 

To  those  who  saw  this  huge  figure  in  the  plaster  in  the  Salon 
of  1898  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that,  to  arrive  at  this  apparent!}- 
almost  formless  mass,  the  sculptor  had  carefull\-  modelled  tlu' 
figure  in  the  nude,  of  the  same  height  and  the  same  corpulence 
as  the  very  commonplace  body  of  the  novelist  himself  The 
fictitious  model  who  recommended  himself  as  having  ])osed  for 
the  purely  imaginary  "  legs  of  the  Balzac  "  was  one  of  the  m  in\- 
ribald  jests  in  the  ateliers  and  the  comic  journals  of  the  suinnur 
of  1898.    Over  the  very  broadly  treated  folds  of  the  dressing-gown 
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which — in  the  absence  of  shadows  caused  by  the  clear,  diffused 
Hght  of  the  Salon  galleries — scarcely  suggested  figure  or  move- 
ment underneath,  rose  an  immense  head,  thrown  partly  backward 
and  upward,  framed  in  long,  straight  thick  hair,  with  the  exagger- 
ated, very  deep  and  empty  eye-sockets  forming  black  spots  in  the 
white  face  under  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  equally  exaggerated 
eyebrows.  The  effect  was  startling,  at  the  least, — the  gift  of  high, 
sympathetic  imagination  is  not  given  to  all  the  world,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  multitude  of  journalists,  critics,  artists, 
amateurs,  and  connoisseurs  saw  in  this  plaster  figure  all  the  lofty 
and  inspiring  things  they  vociferated. 

M.  Robert  de  La  Sizeranne,  for  example,  thus  described  it : 
"  The  body  has  quitted  its  repose.  The  soul  has  not  left  slumber 
The  feet  are  bold  in  movement.  The  head  is  heavy  with  dreams. 
With  the  step  of  a  somnambulist  he  walks,  and  in  walking,  like 
the  venerable  figure  Omnipotent  represented  in  the  old  engravings 
of  the  terrestrial  Paradise  [!],  he  creates.  He  does  not  make  the 
augu.st  gesture  of  the  Creator  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  communicating  with  the  extended  forefinger  of  his  hand 
to  the  extended  forefinger  of  the  man  the  awakening  and  the  life. 
He  does  not  carry,  like  Him,  rolled  in  his  mantle,  the  forms  of 
beings ;  he  carries  them  on  his  forehead.  The  hands  are  bound 
under  his  robe,  in  the  gesture  which  signifies  in  him  who  dis- 
tributes work  among  others  the  cessation  of  tension  and  the  re- 
pose. Amongst  this  crowd  of  marbles,  of  allegorical  statues,  of 
Venuses  or  Sources,  of  Orpheus,  of  Ceres  or  of  Chloes,  of  Fames 
driving  horses,  or  of  heroes  firing  revolvers,  in  the  midst  of  these 
worn-out  images,  his  dream  unaccomplished  advances.  He  passes, 
enveloped  in  his  gray  robe,  as  his  very  genius  designates  him  and 
isolates  him.     ..."     Etc. 
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Naturally,  the  undiscerning  public  saw  few  of  these  fine 
things.  M.  Philippe  Gill  records  a  few  of  the  discourtesies  heard 
before  this  figure  in  the  Salon.  "  It  is  an  ugly  Snow-man ; " 
"a  scarecrow;"  "a  dolmen  off  its  base;"  "a  .sack  of  pla.ster;" 
"  it  is  the  head  of  a  screech-owl ;  "  "  a  statue  in  its  packing-case." 
M.  de  Calonne  in  Lc  Soldi  defined  it:  "  It  is  the  statue,  set  up,  of 
the  Man  with  the  Colic."  M.  Jean  Rameau,  poet,  contributed  his 
mite:  "If  my  modest  voice  could  be  heard,  we  would  hasten  to 
erect  this  statue  viirobolantc.  We  would  put  it  on  a  very  \\vA\ 
pedestal  indeed,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  a  great  distance; 
we  would  cast  it  in  indestructible  bronze,  so  that  future  ages  \\\vA\\. 
know  to  what  a  degree  of  mental  aberration  we  had  arrived  at  the 
end  of  this  present  century."  M.  Octave  Mirbeau,  in  an  article  in 
Le  Jotinml,  under  the  title  Ante porcos,  replied  with  .still  more  heat: 
"A  day  will  come  when  the  multitude,  converted,  enlightened,  will 
applaud  frantically  the  sympathetic  work  which  cannot  be  soileti 
by  the  spittle  of  a  Jean  Rameau.  Does  not  Notrc-Dame  lift  herself 
none  the  less  victorious  and  always  beautiful  toward  the  heavens 
although  there  are  always  dogs  to  p     .     .     .     at  her  foot  ?  " 

The  difficulty  in  finding  a  generally  acceptable  standard  in 
these  aesthetic  discussions  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  botli  sides 
will  protest  vehemently  that  they  have  no  intention  of  limiting  llic 
freedom  or  intellectual  activity  of  the  artist,  that  it  is  equalK-  in- 
jurious to  rule  out  all  realism  or  «// imagination,  yet  that  both  will 
claim  the  right  to  denounce  extravagance  of  doctrine  and  piarlii c, 
and  that  there  is  no  impartial  arbitrator  to  decide  when  this  ii'p- 
rehensible  extravagance  begins.  Father  Time  fre(jucntl\-  takrs  it 
upon  himself  to  tone  down  or  to  entirely  supj)ress  too  vchemenl 
doctrines,  but  he  is  not  always  as  watchful  as  he  shouki  be  in 
preventing  the  springing-up  of  new  ones  equally  beyond  reason. 
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One  of  his  most  notable  reversals  of  judgment  is  in  the  case  of 
the  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  the  paintings  to-day 
considered  to  be  the  most  dignified,  the  most  truly  monumental,  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Carriere,  Besnard,  and  Henri  Martin,  are  curi-_ 
ously  at  variance  with  the  official  theory  of  art,  as  solemnly  set 
forth  in  the  proposition  enunciated  at  the  sitting  of  May  i6,  1885, 
of  the  Conseil  having  this  important  matter  in  charge.  "  The 
decoration  of  the  building  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  principles  :  Reality  is  the  unique  source  of  truth,  of 
poetry  and  of  art ;  the  ages  of  mysticism  and  allegory  are  ended ; 
at  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  we  have  attained,  ever}'  work 
of  art  should  be  the  expression  of  nature  disengaged  from  all  vails 
of  mysticism  and  allegory,  cast-aside  garments  of  the  past ;  the 
sole  reality  which  the  artist  can  express  with  truth  is  that  which 
he  has  himself  seen, — that  is  to  say,  contemporary  reality.  .  .  .  " 
After  the  great  division  of  1890,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  two  annual  Salons  instead  of  one, — and  which  was  brought 
about  largely  by  a  disagreement  of  opinions  as  to  the  question  of 
awards  to  competing  artists,  foreign  and  domestic,  at  the  Salon  and 
at  the  International  Exposition  of  1 889, — certain  minor  changes  in 
the  regulation  of  the  old  Salon  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  were 
observed.  An  effort  was  made  to  gi\-e  a  more  cheerful  air  to  the 
interminable  galleries  of  painting  by  the  introduction  of  some  wall 
hangings,  carpets,  etc.,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  salon  de 
repos  where  weary  visitors  might  find  a  temporary  respite.  The 
most  important  modifications  were  the  introduction  of  a  somewhat 
greater  degree  of  liberalism  and  mutual  tolerance  in  the  opposing 
camps,  and  in  the  sudden  opportunity  afforded  the  long-neglected 
applied  arts  to  assert  themselves  as  Art  and  as  entitled  to  admis- 
sion among  the  exhibits  of  painting  and  sculpture.     Within  four 
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or  five  years  after  this  new  departure,  the  space  and  importance 
accorded  these  new-comers  were  about  equal  in  the  two  Salons. 
The  great  problem  of  the  present  day  is  the  recognized  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  annual  display,  in  both  galleries,  and  the 
enormity  of  its  quantity ;  words  of  warning  have  been  pronounced 
in  grave  discourses,  and  the  most  conservative  and  the  most  radi- 
cal measures  proposed,  but  the  remed)-  is  not  in  sight.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  two  Salons,  as  generally  accepted  by  the 
public, — that  while  the  old  one  of  the  Champs-Elysees  remains 
the  serene  temple  of  the  classic  and  the  conventional,  of  the  artists 
of  the  Academic  and  the  Institut,  the  newer  one  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  is  the  refuge  of  the  innovators,  the  radicals,  and  the 
dissidents, — this  popular  classification  appears  to  be  as  inexact  as 
popular  classifications  usually  are.  In  both  of  them,  the  same 
levelling  tendencies  appear,  the  same  invasion  of  mediocrit)',  of 
the  comfortable  and  the  common])lace, — the  older  one,  however, 
being  considerably  the  worser.  In  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  liberal 
aspirations  are  hampered  by  the  want  of  unit}',  by  the  wide  di\ei- 
gence  of  opinion  among  the  artists  of  so  many  schools, — a  diffi- 
culty which  dates  from  the  first  founding  of  the  Salon,  b\'  the  pujjils 
of  Meissonier  and  the  disciples  of  Manet.  Imitation  and  a  certain 
amount  of  conventionalitx'  are  to  be  fcnuid  in  the  most  rebellious 
of  camps ;  and  the  pseudo-revolutionary  aspect  of  the  Champ-de- 
Mars  is  declared  to  be  largely  due  to  the  number  of  imitations,  of 
pastiches,  of  the  newer  masters  which  there  aj^pear. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  .sides.  The  contenmers 
of  the  Salons  as  at  present  arranged  assert  tlial  in  them  the  art  ol 
the  day  presents  itself  shorn  of  its  proper  divinits',  its  cpiietude,  its 
lofty  and  contemplative  spirit,  and  as  noisy,  vain,  and  self-assert- 
ing,— the  works  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  give  evidence  only  of 
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a  desire  to  win  renown  and  mone}'  and  the  unthinking  applause 
of  the  populace.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  two 
annual  exhibitions  altogether,  and  this  radical  measure  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  some  of  the  artists  of  standing.  The  objec- 
tions are  evident,  and  have  been  presented  with  the  proper  heat 
and  promptness, — without  the  Salons,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  coming  artists,  the  budding  geniuses,  to  make  themselves 
known ;  those  who  live  far  from  the  capital  and  those  still  in  the 
schools  would  be  equally  condemned.  If  in  the  actual  working  of 
the  Salons  it  frequently  arises  that  these  unknown  talents,  and 
even  some  that  have  been  appreciated  elsewhere,  are  obstinately 
ignored  by  the  prejudices  or  ignorance  of  the  juries, — this  can  be 
set  down  to  the  regrettable  imperfection  in  all  human  institutions. 
Much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  more  Rhadamantine  severity 
of  judgment  on  the  innumerable  works  without  character  which 
present  themselves,  but  in  both  Salons  there  are  vested  rights — as 
well  as  ordinary  weaknesses — ^\  hich  interfere  to  prevent. 

The  founding  of  the  Academic  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture,  under  Louis  XIV,  was  brought  about  largely  by  the 
petty  tyranny  of  the  master  house-painters  and  artisans  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  ^laitrise,  who  wished  to  force  the  artists  to  join  their  cor- 
poration, and  by  that  of  the  Maitrise  de  Saint-Luc, — the  latter 
having  been  created,  in  1391,  by  the  Prevot  of  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  inspection  and  the  furnishing  of  honest  work 
and  honest  supplies  of  paint  and  wax  by  the  painters  of  images 
for  the  Church.  By  official  regulations,  secured  by  the  juris,  or 
sworn  members  of  this  latter  bod\%  artists  were  prohibited  from 
instructing  their  pupils  by  drawing  from  models,  and  from  selling 
or  freely  exchanging  their  productions,  unless  they  were  able  to 
prove  five  years  of  apprenticeship  and  four  of  journeymanship. 
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On  the  other  hand  was  tlic  rival  organization  of  the  Rrevetaires  or 
Privilegies  of  the  king,— Charles  VI,  Charles  VIII,  Henri  II.  and 
Charles  IX  having  exempted  certain  painters  and  sculptors  from 
the  payment  of  taxes,  subsidies,  loans,  the  mounting  guard  or 
serving  on  the  watch  ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  these  substantial 
privileges  duly  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  Maitrise.  On  the  4th  of 
February,  1646,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XIV,  the  latter 
organization  presented  a  request 
to  the  king  that  in  future  the 
number  of  painters  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  king  should  be  re- 
duced to  four,  or  six  at  the  most, 
and   those  of  the  queen   to   the 

same  number,  to  whom  alone  it  should  be  permitted,  when  they 
were  not  employed  by  the  king,  to  work  indoors  for  the  maitres, 
and  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  undertaking  any  other 
work  of  art,  either  for  the  churches  or  for  individuals,  under  pen- 
alty of  confiscation  of  the  said  works  and  of  a  fine  of  ['\\c  luuulivd 
livres,  and  that  they  should  also  be  forbidden,  under  the  same 
penalties,  to  open  any  shop  or  to  offer  for  sale  aii)'  painting  or 
other  w^ork  of  art.  Tw'o  of  these  artists,  Sevegne  and  liulet,  e\'en 
had  their  pictures  confiscated.  F"rom  these,  and  subseciuent  regu- 
lations in  the  same  spirit,  Le  l^run.  just  returneti  from  Koine,  was 
alone  excepted. 

Nevertheless,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  outra-.  <.  i.-i,- 
frere-s,  and,  remembering  the  circuni-stances  under  which  the  acade- 
mies of  painting  and  sculpture  had  been  founded  in  ltal\-,  drew  up 
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the  regulations  of  a  similar  institution,  in  consultation  with  Tete- 
lin  the  elder  and  with  other  artists,  and  presented  it  to  the  king,  with 
a  request  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  be  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Maitrise,  incompatible  with  the  free  development 
of  art.  This  petition  was  signed  by  Le  Brun,  Sarrazin,  Perrier, 
Sebastien  Bourdon,  La  Hyre,  Corneille,  and  various  other  artists ; 
it  was  presented  and  read  at  the  Council  of  State,  January  20, 
1648,  the  young  king,  then  aged  ten,  presiding,  and  a  favorable 
reply  granted.  The  first  seances  of  the  new  Academic  were  held 
in  the  residence  of  Charmois,  who  was  appointed  its  director,  and 
in  that  of  Beaubrun  ;  in  February  it  was  installed  in  the  Hotel  de 
Clisson,  Rue  des  Deux  Boules.  Various  financial  difficulties  were 
encountered,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Maitrise  was  not  yet  sus- 
pended ;  the  painter  Mignard,  a  rival  of  Le  Brun,  offended  that 
he  had  not  been  asked  to  join  the  new  institution,  organized  from 
the  jures  of  the  confraternit}'  of  painters  a  rival  school  of  painting, 
as  the  Academic  de  Saint-Luc,  under  the  direction  of  twenty-four 
ancicns,  with  himself  at  the  head  as  Prince.  The  ill  consequences 
of  this  dissension  were  soon  felt,  a  junction  of  the  two  bodies  pro- 
posed, and,  after  much  discussion  and  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  jures,  a  decree  of  the  Parlement,  June  7,  1652,  ordained  that 
they  should  be  one.  In  their  joint  sittings,  questions  of  precedence 
arose,  the  mutual  jealousies  could  not  be  assuaged;  in  1653,  when 
the  institution  was  established  in  the  Maison  Sainte-Catherine, 
in  the  Rue  des  Dechargeurs,  Ratabon,  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings for  the  king,  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  Academic 
under  the  patronage  of  Mazarin,  "  as  in  Rome,  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Luke  had  attained  renown  under  the  protection  of  the  Car- 
dinal Francesco  Barberini,"  etc.  In  January,  1655,  royal  letters 
patent  were  granted  it,  and  read  in  a  solemn  sitting  held  in  the 
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following  July, — the  gallery  of  the  College  dc  France  was  given 
to  the  Academie  for  a  lodging  until  the  College  building  should 
be  completed  ;  an  annual  grant  of  two  thousand  livres  to  pay  the 
models  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  thirty  members, 
the  director,  four  rectors,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  twelve  pro- 
fessors, and  the  eleven  next  in  rank,  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Academie  Franqaise  es- 
tablished by  Richelieu  in  1635.  The  jures  and  the  maitres  were  so 
offended  at  hearing  these  regulations  that  they  rose  in  a  body  and 
left  the  hall ;  and  when,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  at  a  second 
sitting,  Mazarin  was  formally  declared  Protector  of  the  Academie, 
and  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  Vice-Protector,  their  fur}-  attained 
such  a  height  that  they  withdrew  definitely  from  the  association, 
carrying  off  with  them  all  the  furniture  and  all  the  plaster  casts. 

But  when  the  triumphant  Academie  wished  to  take  possession 
of  the  gallery  of  the  College  Royal,  the  director  of  that  institu- 
tion, who  was  then  the  Cardinal  Barbcrin,  Cirand  Almoner  of 
France,  refused  his  assent.  Ratabon  tried  to  obtain  lotlgings  in 
the  Louvre,  but  there  were  none  vacant,  until  Sarrazin,  who  was 
there  installed,  consented  to  vacate  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  livres.  These  quarters  were  soon  found  to  be  too 
restricted,  and  the  associated  artists  transferred  themselves  to  the 
gallery  of  the  Palais  Brion,  part  of  the  Palais-Royal,  where  ihcy 
remained  until  February,  1692,  when  they  mo\ed  again  into  the 
old  Louvre. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  organization  were  very 
definite.  The  incentive  to  earnest  and  ambitious  effort  011  the  pari 
of  the  painters  and  sculptors,  that  they  might  win  for  lliemselvcs 
a  recognized  .standing  in  this  dignified  body;  an  intelligent  .system 
of  art  education  under  competent  instructors;  a  liberal  recognition 
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of  talent  wherever  found,  even  foreigners  and  women  being  eligible 
for  membership  ;  a  stand  for  a  better  tone  of  morals, — blasphemy 
and  speech  disrespectful  to  religion  being  strictly  forbidden  in  its 
assemblies;  and  the  establishment,  by  the  reorganization  of  1663, 
of  the  system  of  annual  exhibitions,  which  have  now  developed 
into  the  annual  Salons.  Any  artist  wishing  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Academic  was  required  to  exhibit  in  its  galler}^  a  work  on 
some  subject  assigned  him,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  was  required  for 
admission.  To  facilitate  the  accession  of  artists  of  talent,  and  to 
partially  offset  the  efforts  of  the  rival  Maitrise,  the  applicant  might, 
by  a  former  work,  have  secured  the  title  of  agree  or  agrcgc.  If  he 
were  admitted,  his  work  became  the  property  of  the  Academic  and 
formed  part  of  its  permanent  collection ;  and  the  more  important 
portion  saved  of  this  collection  now  constitutes  the  foundation 
of  that  of  works  of  the  French  school  to-day  preserved  in  the 
Louvre.  From  the  extended  and  well-regulated  system  of  art 
instruction,  including  the  study  of  the  nude  under  the  direction  of 
the  anciens,  was  developed  later  the  French  Academic  in  Rome 
and  the  present  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  A  professor  of  geometry, 
one  of  anatomy,  and  one  of  perspective,  were  among  the  first 
instructors,  and  the  greatest  freedom  of  discussion  was  permitted, 
the  pupils  even  criticising  openly  the  work  of  their  masters. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Colbert,  and  largely  in  pursuance  of 
his  advanced  views,  was  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Academic  in  1663,  by  which  it  secured  an  increased  annual  grant 
from  the  State  of  four  thousand  livres,  and  by  which  the  Breve- 
taires,  who  had  been  hesitating  between  it  and  its  rival,  the  Acade- 
mic de  Saint-Luc,  were  obliged  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the 
former.  The  Maitrise  opposed  the  registration  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  did  not,  in  fact,  cease  its  opposition  until  1777,  when  it 
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was  suppressed.  That  to-da>'  so  bitterly  criticised  institution,  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  also  owed  its  origin  to  Colbert,  then  Protecteur  of 
the  Academic  and  Surintcndant  dcs  batimcnts  du  Roi,  and  to 
various  traditions  and  influences  of  Italian  ait;  the  reasons,  which, 
in  1664,  induced  him  and  Le  Brun  and  Errard  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  send  the  laureates  of  the  Academy  school  to  pass  a  few 
years  in  study  in  Rome,  were  as  valid  as  the}-  are  to-da\-  tlubious. 
It  was  accepted  as  indisputable  that  the  greater  number  >^{  the 
celebrated  artists  of  the  day  would  not  have  been  able  to  acquire 
their  mastery  in  their  profession  had  they  not  made  this  Italian 
journey  ;  no  other  city  could  then  offer  such  a  collection  of  master- 
pieces, ancient  and  modern  ;  and  the  ornate  and  sumptuous  (.juali- 
ties  of  the  Italian  masters  had  much  in  common  with  the  pompous 
tastes  of  the  French  monarch  and  his  court.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  living  artists  of  France  had  established  them.selves  beyond 
the  Alps,  Poussin,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  others,  and  these  Italianized 
French  painters  and  sculptors  seemed  to  be  taking  the  place  in 
that  country  of  the  native  artists,  falling  into  decadence. 

Of  the  new  Academy  in  Rome,  the  first  of  its  .statutes  pre- 
scribed that:  "Twelve  young  Frenchmen,  Catholics,  six  painters, 
four  sculptors,  and  two  architects,  under  a  Painter  of  the  King  as 
Rector,  shall  be  sent  to  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  art 
for  five  years,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  .State."  The  internal 
regulations  of  this  in.stitution  were  careful!)'  drawn  u]),  the  morals 
of  the  .students  were  looked  after,  as  well  as  their  professional 
training,  and  their  work  was  to  be  "  enlirel\-  for  the  King,  cop>'ing 
pictures  of  great  masters  and  statues  of  anticjues.  and  making 
drawings  of  buildings."  This  Roman  .scholarship  was  esteemeil  a 
favor,  and  not  a  right;  it  was  awarded  not  onl)'  to  the  f^niiiirrs 
grands  prix  of  the  Academic,  but  to  tho.se  also,  fre(iuenll\-,  who 
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had  recei\'ed  only  a  second  recompense,  but  whose  talents  seemed 
to  promise  a  brilliant  future,  and  even  to  those  who  were  the  more 
or  less  deserving  objects  of  an  official  favoritism.  The  usual  length 
of  the  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City  was  only  three  years ;  it  was 
required  that  each  of  these  pensioners  should  send  home  ever}^ 
year  a  work  of  art  in  his  peculiar  line,  painting,  sculpture,  or 
architecture,  and  these  envois,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  have 
established  a  long  and  imposing  series,  many  of  them  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Errard  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Rector.  In  addition  to  this  Prix  de  Rome,  the 
Academic  Royale  granted  certain  quarterh'  prizes  to  deserving 
students,  and,  later,  when  the  course  of  instruction  by  the  Acade- 
miciens  had  somewhat  relaxed,  a  scholarship  of  three  years  in  the 
Ecole  royale  des  eleves  proteges,  a  sort  of  preparatoiy  school  to 
that  of  Rome,  from  1749  to  1775. 

Previous  to  1674,  the  subjects  given  the  competing  painters 
in  the  annual  couconrs  for  the  Roman  prize  were  historical  or 
classical  or  allegorical,  but  from  that  date  they  were  selected  ex- 
clusively from  the  Bible,  in  chronological  order,  and  the  same 
theme  was  given  painters  and  sculptors  to  render,  down  to  1728, — 
one  exception  having  been  made  four  years  before.  After  1762, 
subjects  from  ancient  history  occasionally  took  the  place  of  the 
Biblical  ones.  The  pupils  entering  for  these  concours  worked,  as 
to-day,  in  closed  logcs  and  under  very  careful  regulation,  even  the 
sizes  of  their  canvases  and  their  bas-reliefs  being  prescribed  them. 

The  confraternity  of  Saint-Luc  had  maintained  their  chapel 
in  the  church  of  the  Filles  Penitentes  de  Saint-Magloire ;  in  1704, 
the  community  was  transferred  to  the  church  Saint-Symphorien- 
de-la-Charte,  and  the  art  school  was  reestablished  by  letters  patent 
in  the  following  November,  and  opened  in  January,  1706,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  heutenant-general  of  poHce.    The  most  worthy 
scholars  were  awarded  annually  two  silver  medals,  distributed  on 
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MENU   OF   THE    DINNER   AT   THE   CORMON    ATELUIR. 


Designed  by  Ch.  Genty. 


the  day  of  Saint  Luke.  This  conmninit}'  included  painters,  sculp- 
tors, engravers,  and  illuminators.  Under  Louis  .W'l,  the  .Xcadnnir 
de  Saint-Luc  was  suppressed,  with  its  chapel. 

Article  XXV  of  the  reorganization  of  the  ;\cadcinic   Ro\al 
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stipulated  that  "  every  year  in  July  every  officer  and  Academicien 
shall  bring  some  work  to  decorate  the  place  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy.  On  this  da};,  the  election  to  the  prescribed  offices 
shall  be  held,  from  which  shall  be  excluded  all  those  who  pre- 
sent no  work."  The  first  of  these  annual  exhibitions  was  opened 
April  9,  1667,  and,  like  those  which  followed  it,  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Musee  Royal,  now  the  Louvre, — in  1725,  in  the  Salon  Carre, 
from  which  these  exhibitions  took  the  name  of  Salons.  They 
were  at  first  reserved  exclusively  for  the  works  of  the  Academi- 
ciens,  but  later,  in  1748,  opened  to  those  of  other  artists;  there 
were  no  exhibitions  in  1677  and  1679,  unimportant  ones  in  1681 
and  1683,  and  only  one  more  in  the  century,  1699.  This,  like  the 
next  one  held,  in  1704,  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mansard, 
the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and  arts.  In  1737,  the 
Salons  became  annual,  and  remained  so,  with  the  exception  of 
1744,  till  175  I,  after  which  they  were  held  biennially  for  twenty 
years.  As  early  as  1747,  complaints  were  heard  as  to  the  mediocre 
quality  and  the  great  number  of  pictures  at  the  exhibition,  and  the 
king  accordingly  directed  that  a  jury  should  be  constituted  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  works  presented.  In  this  year,  also, 
he  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  Academic,  acting  through  his 
superintendents,  Tournehem  and  after  him  ^larigny ;  and  Louis 
XVI  followed  his  example  in  1774.  with  the  Comte  d'Angiviller 
representing  him.  The  first  jury  of  admission  to  the  Salon,  in 
1748,  consisted  of  the  director,  the  four  rectors,  and  twelve  others, 
chosen  by  election  of  the  Academiciens  from  the  professors  and 
counsellors.  On  this  principle  of  ex-officio  and  elective  members, 
the  jury  was  maintained  until  the  abolition  of  the  Academic,  in  1793. 
The  usual  professional  jealousies,  recriminations,  and  dissen- 
sions, accompanied,  or  succeeded,  by  a  curious  indifference  on  the 
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part  of  the  Academicicns  and  the  agrees,  and  b\-  a  fierceness  of 
popular  criticism  that  observed  no  bounds,  marked  the  somewhat 
stormy  progress  of  the  Academy's  affairs.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  Salon  each  year  were  so  great  that 
every  director  endeavored  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  duty ;  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  French  artists  to  the  gauntlet  of  criticisms  which 
they  were  compelled  to  run  excited  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;  and  "  the  regulation  that  an  agree  should  present 
his  reception  picture  within  three  years  had  been  so  negligently 
enforced,  that,  in  1790,  out  of  forty-four  agrees,  seven  onl\'  had 
presented  their  works,  and  some  had  been  promising  theirs  for 
twenty-eight  years."  By  the  important  statutes,  modif\'ing  the 
administration  of  the  Academic,  enforced  by  Louis  XVI,  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  1777,  each  of  these  delinquent 
agrees  w^as  to  forfeit  all  his  privileges,  mainly  those  of  the  Salon, 
unless  he  complied  with  the  three-year  regulation.  These  statutes 
also  ordained  that  the  professors  were  to  be  appointetl  onh'  from 
among  the  historical  painters, — painters  of  genre  not  being  entitled 
to  rise  higher  than  counsellors.  The  annual  exhibitions  were  to 
be  selected  with  greater  severity,  and  also  with  a  much  clo.ser  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  the  works  accepted  ;  the  Academic  was 
benefited  by  the  final  abolition  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Maitrisc 
de  Saint-Luc,  and  by  the  official  recognition  of  artists  as  no  longer 
to  be  ranked  with  arti.sans,  but  among  savants  and  men  of  letters. 
The  influences  of  the  coming  Revolution  were  alread)'  beginning 
to  make  themselves  manifest. 

It  was  provided  that  the  rank  of  Academicieii  was  nccessar\' 
to  enable  any  one  to  hold  the  post  of  Direct«)r  of  the  Cjobclins. 
Superintendent  of  the  Sevres  works.  Conservator  of  the  pictures 
at  Yer.saillcs,  and  of  the  ro\-al   museums,  and   of  painter  l<i   I  hi- 
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king.  The  place  of  the  aboUshed  exhibitions  of  the  Saint-Luc, 
for  artists  rejected  by  the  Salon  jury,  was  filled  by  the  new  Salon 
de  la  Correspondance,  under  the  directorship  of  M.  Palien  de  La 
Blancherie,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Academic  finally  obliged  him 
to  abandon  it.  Other  academies  of  the  fine  arts  began  to  appear 
in  the  provinces, — at  Nancy,  Toulouse,  Rouen,  Marseille,  Bor- 
deaux, and  other  cities.  Of  that  of  Paris,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
wrote,  in  1777:  "This  mingling  of  all  orders  of  the  State,  of  all 
sexes  \sic\  of  all  ages,  ...  is  for  an  P^nglishman  an  admirable 
sight.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  public  place  where  he  can  find  in 
France  that  precious  liberty  which  is  everywhere  seen  in  London. 
At  the  Salon,  the  Savoyard  elbows  with  impunity  the  cordon  bleu ; 
the  fishwoman  exchanges  her  odors  of  brandy  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  woman  of  rank,  who  is  often  obliged  to  hold  her  nose  ;  here 
scholars  give  lessons  to  their  masters,"  etc. 

There  was  no  annual  exhibition  in  1792,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Academic  Royale  disappeared,  in  common  with  those  in 
the  provinces  and  with  the  school  at  Rome  and  with  most  other 
existing  institutions,  being  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Convention,  July  18,  1793,  at  the  instigation  of  David,  the  painter, 
Avho  had  begun  to  manifest  his  Revqkitionary  tendencies  a  year  or 
two  before.  The  exhibition  of  the  Commune  Generale  des  Arts, 
open  to  all  artists,  took  the  place  of  the  royal  Academy  and  pre- 
sented a  Salon  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  works  of  art,  at 
the  close  of  which  a  jury  for  dispensing  the  awards  was  chosen 
by  the  exhibitors, — with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  awards  at  the  exhibitions.  But  the  Commune  Generale  des 
Arts  w^as  soon  suppressed  by  the  Convention,  as  not  sufficiently 
Revolutionary,  and  the  Societe  Republicaine  et  Populaire  substi- 
tuted,— this  answered  the  needs  of  the  times  better,  as  it  debated 
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seriously  such  questions  as :  "  Should  the  works  of  traitors  be 
destroyed  ?  "  Detournelle,  the  secretary,  with  most  un-Revolu- 
tionary  logic,  argued  that,  as  the  pictures  themselves  had  not 
offended,  they  should  be  spared,  and  their  authors  only  guillo- 
tined. The  Convention  took  to  itself  to  name  the  jur}-  for  the 
exhibitions,  and  though  this  jury  contained  such  artists  as  Fra- 
gonard,  Prud'hon,  Gerard,  and  Augustin  Dupre,  David  considered 
it  insufficient,  as,  "  at  this  epoch,  in  which  Art  should  regenerate 
herself  as  well  as  Manners,  to  abandon  to  the  arts  alone  the 
judgment  of  the  productions  of  genius  would  be  to  leave  them  in 
the  ruts  of  routine  in  which  they  prostrate  themseh'es  before  the 
despotism  which  they  have  acclaimed."  Consequentl}'.  the  jur)- 
on  art  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  saxants,  Hassenfratz 
and  Monge ;  a  doctor,  Vicq-d'Azir ;  an  actor,  Talma ;  a  writer.  La 
Harpe ;  a  poet,  Dorat-Cubieres ;  two  agriculturists,  a  shoemaker, 
and  several  officers  of  the  municipality. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  heterogeneous 
body  have  been  preserved  for  us  b}'  the  ]MM.  de  Goncourt.  One 
of  the  municipal  officers,  M.  Lescot-Fleuriot,  stated  frank  1\- :  "  M\- 
mind  is  conscious  of  no  sentiments  whatever  when  I  .see  a  paint- 
ing." "The  ridiculous  Hassenfratz,  future  founder  of  the  l-',ciile 
Polytechnique,  so  called  becau.se  it  touches  upon  all  tliini;s  with- 
out going  deeply  into  any,  unless  it  be  one  sole  art,  that  <'|  inlri-uc, 
declared  stupidly:  'I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  all  w«)rks 
of  painting  should  be  executed  with  rule  and  compasses.  \'es, 
painters  do  not  merit  that  name  excepting  when  the\'  render  ex- 
pression with  compasses,  which  the  idea  alone  cannot  express  with 
equal  justice.'  "  Before  these  doctrines  the  artist  members  (.f  the 
jury  were  silent,  and  no  award  would  have  been  made  hail  not 
Prud'hon  taken  it  upon  himself  to  endeavor  to  r.iise  the  (liscussioii 
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to  a  higher  level.  Finally,  a  second  prize  was  granted  to  the 
young  Harriet,  pupil  of  David,  at  present  cannoneer,  not  because 
his  picture  was  the  most  worthy  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
because  it  was  "  that  in  which  could  be  best  recognized  the  figure 
of  a  free  man  who  has  just  expired  for  his  country."  The  subject 
represented  the  dead  body  of  Brutus,  killed  in  fight  and  brought 
back  to  Rome  by  the  knights.  The  sculptors  received  no  awards, 
probably  because  they  were  incapable  of  such  a  conception  of  art. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  decree  aboHshing  the  Acade- 
mic was  the  decision  to  return  to  their  authors  or  to  their  families 
all  the  paintings,  of  reception  in  the  Academic,  the  envois  and  the 
grands  prix  de  Rome.  David  hastened  to  regain  possession  of 
his  canvas,  in  the  most  approved  conventional  academic  manner, 
representing  Antiochus  sick  with  love  for  Stratonice  and  having 
the  cause  of  his  malady  discovered  by  Erasistratus  the  physician. 
In  i860,  the  Ecole  recovered  this  masterpiece  by  purchase.  For- 
tunately, before  the  dispersal  was  complete,  Charles  Lacroi.x,  a 
member  of  the  Con\^ention,  in  well-chosen  words,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  that  body  to  this  despoiling  of  the  State,  and  secured  the 
retention  of  many  of  the  works,  "  to  form  a  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Museum,  and  as  an  historic  monument  of  the  progress 
of  art."  At  the  present  day,  the  Ecole  preserves,  in  company  with 
the  envois  from  Rome,  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  the  grands 
prix,  or  paintings  by  which  the  coveted  sojourn  in  Italy  was 
secured  in  the  concours,  beginning  with  that  of  the  almost  un- 
known Sarrabat,  declared  by  the  director  in  Rome,  La  Teuliere, 
to  have  "a  disposition  for  painting,"  and  who  rendered  Noah  and 
his  family  issuing  from  the  ark  and  striking  various  academic 
attitudes  as  they  set  foot  on  the  earth  again. 

After  his  canvas  come  those  of  Galloche  in  1695  and  Cages 
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in  1699,  of  the  same  school,  but  not  equally  characteristic. 
Twenty  years  later  appear  the  painters  of  the  Regency,  still  man- 
nered, but  in  an  opposite  taste,  with  a  freedom  of  gesture  and 
subject  and  an  abundance  of  semi-nudity  quite  at  variance  with 
the  senile  prudishness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  last  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  Though  the  prize-winners  of  the  Academic  did  not  paint 
with  the  fresh  tones  of  Watteau  and  Lancret,  they  presented  a 
better  sense  of  color  than  their  predecessors  and  a  gay  and  some- 
what theatrical  art  even  in  rendering  their  conxentional  Scriptural 
subjects.  In  171 1,  the  prize  was  accorded  Le  Moyne ;  in  1721, 
Natoire ;  Boucher  in  1723,  the  two  Van  Loos  in  the  two  following 
years,  and  Subleyras  in  1727,  painter  of  history  but  not  in  the 
grand  manner.  In  1743,  the  prize  was  won  by  Vien,  afterward 
David's  master,  who  in  his  canvas  gave  no  evidence  of  the  reformer 
whom  he  afterward  became,  and  between  him  and  Fragonard,  in 
1752,  some  names  now  quite  forgotten.  Fragonard,  howc\-er, 
painted  Jeroboam  sacrijiaiit  aux  Holes,  amid  a  fine,  pompous, 
pseudo-classic  architecture,  with  much  skilful  arrangement  of  atti- 
tudes, and  full  drapery  and  turbans  and  white  beards,  and  with  a 
rendering  of  light  and  color  in  a  more  graceful  and  knowing  touch 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  any  of  his  immediate  successors, 
excepting  possibly  Menageot  in  1766.  Fragonard  and  Watteau 
have  been  called  "  the  only  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

Neither  Chardin  nor  Greuze  took  the  Pri.x  de  Rome,  though 
the  son  of  the  former,  Pierre-Jean,  did  in  1754,  and  though  the 
latter  spent  some  time  in  Italy.  Me  contrived  to  (juarrel  with 
the  Academic,  and  exhibited  his  jMCture  in  the  .Salon  de  la  C'orre- 
spondance.  The  prize  canva.ses  of  Bartheleni>-  in  1767  and  of 
Le  Bouteux  in  1769  have  the  mannered  characteristics  o|  ilu- 
school   of   the    day ;     Louis    David    would    have    been    awardeil 
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the  Grand  Prix  in  1771,  but  that  his  master,  Vien,  interfered  to 
prevent  this  decision,  in  a  spirit  that  looks  very  hke  that  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy.  In  1774,  however,  he  received  the  coveted 
prize  for  his  Stratonicc,  after  having,  it  is  said,  locked  himself  up 
to  starve  in  despair.  Wlien  he  arrixed  in  Rome  with  Vien,  w^ho 
had  just  been  appointed  Rector  of  the  Academy,  the  classic  revival 
was  at  its  height,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  had  been  discovered, 
Canova,  W'inkelmann,  and  Lessing  were  the  great  teachers, — the 
atmosphere  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ancients  and  their 
arts  that,  it  is  said,  David  wept  and  declared  he  would  have  to 
recommence  his  studies.  It  was  his  misdirected  enthusiasm  for 
his  peculiar  classicism,  aided  by  a  determined  will,  that  contributed 
so  largely  to  giving  the  art,  the  furnishing,  the  costumes,  and  even 
to  some  extent  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire,  this  Graeco- Roman  veneer.  A  recent  writer,  M.  Gustav 
Krakauer,  searching  the  secret  of  his  power  over  his  contempo- 
raries, finds  it  in  "  the  two  temperaments,  apparently  opposed, 
which  characterized  his  mind, — an  ardor  in  the  conception  of  an 
idea,  and  a  coldness  in  the  developed  sentiment.  Such  natures, 
carried  to  extremes,  develop  fanaticism.  An  enemy  of  the  pretty 
mythological  affectations,  he  modified  the  aesthetic  ideal  of  his 
century,  and  exercised  a  veritable  dictatorship  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Fine  Arts  and  of  costume  during  the  Revolution,  of  which  he 
organized  the  fetes  and  theatrical  solemnities."  The  triumph  of 
this  neo-classique  school  was  not,  however,  won  without  dispute ; 
the  manner  and  the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  had  still 
many  partisans,  and  down  to  the  Revolution  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  tendencies  in  art  remained  in  doubt. 
In  the  year  following  the  award  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  to 
David,  it   was  won  by  Bonvoisin,  with  a   Roman  composition  of 
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more  than  usual  aridity;  but  in  1776,  in  revenge,  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Regnault,  who,  with  Frangois-Andre  Vincent,  afterward  became 
the  heads  of  schools  of  painting  rivalling  David's — these  three 
constituting  half  of  the  six  painters  of  the  department  of  painting 
of  the  new  Institut,  founded  in  1795.  Regnault's  prize  picture, 
representing  the  visit  to  Diogenes  by  Alexander,  was  a  glowing 
and  luminous  canvas,  warm  in  color,  well  lighted,  and  a  veritable 
forerunner  of  the  Romantic  school  of  Delacroix.  In  1781,  as  the 
canvases  preserved  in  the  Ecole  show,  the  neo-classiques  triumphed 
with  Vignault,  and  in  1784  with  Gauffier  and  Drouais,  X}{\.q.  Jisits  ct 
la  Chanaiicoiiic  of  the  latter  being  compared  to  Raphael  by  Da\id, 
"  while  to  modern  eyes  it  looks  like  a  '  Station  of  the  Cross '  from 
a  church  wall."  The  blackish  and  dry  tones  that  characterized  all 
the  painting  of  the  First  Empire — and  which  have  not  yet  cntirel)' 
disappeared — made  themselves  manifest  in  the  works  of  these 
artists,  and  a  dryness  and  mannerism  in  the  design  remo\-ed  them 
still  further  from  the  charm  of  the  methods  of  Regnault  and 
Prud'hon.  The  latter  left  the  Paris  licole  des  Beaux-Arts  after  a 
year  or  two  of  study  to  return  to  Dijon  to  compete  for  the  trien- 
nial prize  of  the  Burgundian  States,  but  while  en  logc  he  was  so 
affected  by  hearing  the  distress  over  his  work  of  a  fellow-com- 
petitor in  an  adjoining  compartment,  that  he  took  down  the  parti- 
tion between  them  and  finished  his  picture  for  him.  This  canvas 
won  the  prize,  but  at  the  awarding  the  rightful  owner  was  dis- 
covered, and  Prud'hon  went  to  Rome.  Later,  in  1787,  he  won 
the  three  years'  sojourn  in  Rome  again,  by  his  copy  of  Pietro  (\a 
Cortona's  ceiling  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  but  retiuested  that  lie 
might  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Paris  instead.  Notwithstandiii-j  the 
jealousy  of  David's  pupils,  who  denied  him  any  of  the  (|ualilies 
requisite  for  the  grand  style  of  hi.storic  painlin::.  lu-  u.is  made  a 
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member  of  the  Institut,  and  took  the  chair  left  vacant  by  Vincent's 
death. 

Something  of  his  grace  of  workmanship  and  color  appears  in 
the  prize  picture  of  Girodet,  in  1789,  of  Joseph  Recognized  by  his 
Bi'ot/icrs  ;  much  superior  to  that  of  Landon,  who,  in  1792,  carried 
the  award  away  from  Baron  Gros.  By  one  of  the  last  of  the  ten 
thousand  laws  which  it  enacted  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence, 
the  National  Convention  suppressed  all  the  existing  art  institu- 
tions, including  the  four  Academies,  or  rather  reorganized  them  all 
into  one  body,  "  for  the  general  utility  and  glorj'  of  the  Republic," 
under  the  title  L'Institut  National  de  France,  in  October,  1795. 
Of  this  national  institute,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  tog-ether 
formed  one  section,  which  was  divided  into  eight  classes,  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  being  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  At 
the  present  day,  the  old  Academic  de  Peinture  et  Sculpture  of 
1648  is  represented  in  the  Institut,  sitting  in  the  Palais  ]\Iazarin  on 
the  Quai  Conti,  b}-  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts.  This  is  divided 
into  five  sections:  (i)  Painting,  fourteen  members;  (2)  Sculpture, 
eight;  (3)  Architecture,  eight;  (4)  Engraving,  four ;  and  (5)  Musi- 
cal composition,  six, — total,  forty  members.  There  are  also  ten 
membres  libres,  ten  foreign  associates,  and  fifty  corresponding  mem- 
bers. Each  Academicien  receives  annually  about  fifteen  hundred 
francs  for  attending  the  sittings,  and  the  Perpetual  Secretar}',  who 
is  not  attached  to  any  one  of  the  sections,  six  thousand  francs. 
The  Academic  is  engaged  in  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  it  awards  the  annual  prizes  and  recompenses,  and  holds 
a  musical  concours  at  which  the  prize  is  awarded  to  the  best 
cantata. 

At  its  founding,  it  was  provided  that  the  Fine  Arts  depart- 
ment of  the  Institut  was  to  consist  of  forty-eight  resident  members, 
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forty-eight  associate  members  chosen  from  the  province >.  .md 
twenty-four  correspondents  selected  from  among  distinguished  for- 
eigners. Of  these  members,  six  resident  and  six  associate  were 
given  to  the  section  of  painting.  This  department  of  the  Institut 
was  to  select  the  Prix  de  Rome,  the  Academic  in  Italy  being 
accepted  with  but  little  variation,  and  being  thus  almost  the  only 
institution  founded  by  royalty  that  the  Revolution  permitted  to  sur- 
vive. A  law  of  1/95  limited  the  term  of  office  of  the  directors  to 
six  years,  and  this  regulation  is  still  in  force ;  the  pensioners  were 
to  be  allowed  by  the  State  their  travelling  expenses  and  twent}--four 
hundred  francs  a  year  for  five  years.  No  appropriations,  howe\'er, 
were  made  to  meet  these  charges,  though  the  prizes  were  awarded 
with  sufficient  regularity, — three  in  1797,  to  Bouillon,  Guerin.  and 
Bouchet,  of  whom  Guerin  represented  the  school  of  Regnault  as 
opposed  to  the  reigning  influence  of  David,  "the  morose  art 
that  has  been  called  the  poncif  [formula,  '  pouncing,'  '  stencil '] 
acadciniqucy  In  1798,  the  honor  was  accorded  to  the  cannoneer 
Harriet;  in  1799,  to  Honnet;  but  in  1 801,  to  Ingres,  for  his  can\as 
representing  Achilles  receiving  the  envoys  of  Agamemnon,  in 
which  his  search  for  distinction  of  form  and  his  indifference  to  the 
more  peculiarly  painting  qualities  of  painting  were  alrcad)-  dis- 
played. Through  lack  of  official  funds,  however,  he  diil  \vA 
actually  reach  the  Italian  capital  till  1806. 

Ineres  and  Baron  Gros  are  considered  to  he  the  most  ilis- 
tinguished  of  all  the  more  than  three  hundred  puj)ils  of  David, 
though  neither  of  them  preserved  his  principles  and  methods  \er>- 
closely,  Ingres  niodif\ing  them — apparently  somewhat  in\.>hin- 
tarily — with  an  instinct  for  something  warmer,  inoic  minanlii:  and 
sympathetic,  in  art.  His  admirable  canvases  in  the  L()u\re,  the 
(Edipc  and  the  Source,  are  .striking  examples  of  the  infusion  «'f 
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the  breath  of  hfe  into  David's  cold  classicism ;  and,  indeed,  while 
still  a  pupil  in  David's  atelier, — which  was  divided  into  several 
opposing  camps,  and  even  the  great  classic  school  itself  into  "  the 
Primitifs,  who  wished  to  accommodate  their  painting  to  the  black 
gruel  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  JSInscadins,  who  preferred  it 
with  the  spices  of  the  Middle  Ages," — Ingres  was  one  of  those 
who  joined  sometimes  one  force  and  sometimes  another.  None  of 
these  opposing  influences,  howe\-cr,  triumphed  over  the  strength 
of  his  own  personality;  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1825,  he  was 
created  a  member  of  the  Institut,  and  became  the  head  of  the  old 
classic  school,  somewhat  modified,  as  opposed  to  the  new  one  of 
the  Romanticists  of  which  Delacroix  had  just  been  made,  by  the 
death  of  Gericault,  the  leader.  Notwithstanding  the  honor  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  his  long  life,  it  is  contended 
by  the  moderns  that  his  just  fame  has  been  awarded  him  only  in 
this  end  of  the  century,  and  the  \-ery  recent  acquisition  by  the 
Louvre  of  his  Grande  Odalisque,  painted  for  the  Queen  ALu-at  in 
1 8 14,  sold  in  18 16  for  eight  hundred  francs  and  purchased  b\'  the 
State  for  sixty  thousand ;  the  recent  publication  by  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts  of  a  reproduction,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  beau- 
tiful eau-forte,  of  his  portrait  of  Madame  Senonnes,  guarded  in 
the  AKiseum  of  Nantes  ;  and  the  ver)'  recent  issue  by  M.  Henr}- 
Lapauze  of  a  sumptuous  work  on  the  artist,  illustrated  in  part  by 
reproductions  of  some  hundreds  of  the  five  thousand  designs 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  native  city  of  Montauban,  and  for  the 
loan  of  which  the  city  demanded  terms  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
the  annals  of  artistic  biograph}-, — all  these  may  be  taken  as 
instances  of  this  modern  appreciation. 

In  David's  atelier — of  which,  among  other  improbable  things, 
it  is  said   that  it  orij^inated   the  term  rococo — were  fifteen  future 
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members  of  the  Institut,  fifty  future  dccorcs,  three  marquises,  a 
count,  and  two  future  barons,  the  latter,  Gros  and  Gerard,  being 
thus  distinguished  for  their  art  under  the  Restoration.  The 
second  of  these  excelled  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  had  for  his  sit- 
ters the  most  notable  of  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  day ; 
Gros  won  his  standing  in  the  history  of  art  b\'  his  great  canwises 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Napoleon,  which  he  rendered 
with  what  was  then  considered  as  an  unheard-of  fidelity  to  truth 
and  nature,  while  all  the  time  yearning  after  the  so-called  classical 
themes  of  his  master.  David  wrote  to  him  in  1820  that  postcrit\- 
would  say  of  him  :  "  This  man  owed  us  a  Death  of  Themistocles  ;  " 
and  fifteen  years  later  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Seine  because  of 
the  criticisms  with  which  were  received  his  feeble  attem[its  to  carrx- 
out  this  pernicious  doctrine. 

The  principles  of  absolute  liberty,  proclaimed  by  the  Re- 
public, necessitated  the  opening  of  the  annual  Salons  to  all 
comers, — the  preamble  of  the  catalogue  of  1795  asserting  that: 
"Truly  useful  competition  is  that  from  which  none  is  exclutleil 
and  which  is  public."  Consequently,  the  quality  of  the  exhibition 
in  the  succeeding  year  was  such  that  the  minister,  Benezech,  pro- 
posed to  make  them  biennial  in  future;  and  in  1798,  liis  successor, 
Neufchateau,  was  obliged  to  create  a  jury  of  admission  again.  In 
the  ensuing  year  he  abolished  it,  appealing  to  the  artists,  on  their 
consciences,  to  carry  to  a  special  hall  such  of  their  works  as  the)' 
themselves  thought  worth}-  to  com[)cte  for  the  awartls.  In  its 
efforts  to  create  a  great  national  Museum,  the  Convention  ado|)te{l 
more  intelligent  measures;  there  were  then  on  the  Continent  only 
three  of  these  State  institutions,  those  of  Dresden,  Amslerdani. 
and  the  Uffizzi  of  Florence,  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  I.ou\re, 
was    formally  opened   in   November,   1793.       l'"onr  \-ears   later,  a 
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special  museum  of  works  of  the  French  school  was  established  at 
Versailles,  and  maintained  there  till  1804.  The  popular  hatred  of 
royalty  was  such,  however,  that  it  extended  even  to  the  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  Alexandre  Lenoir,  historian  and  member  of 
the  "  Commission  pour  les  IMonumens,"  endeavoring  to  collect 
in  the  old  convent  of  the  Petits  Augustins  everything  of  historical 
or  artistic  value  for  his  museum  of  French  Monuments,  found  his 
efforts  constantly  thwarted  by  this  state  of  public  opinion,  and,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  receipts,  still  preserved,  was  obliged  to  deliver 
up  some  six  hundred  pictures  claimed  by  Revolutionary^  committees 
and  publicly  burned  as  records  of  hated  kings. 

By  General  Bonaparte's  intelligent,  if  reprehensible,  method  of 
selecting  from  the  museums  and  galleries  of  his  conquered  capi- 
tals the  very  flower  and  cream  of  their  art  treasures  and  sending 
them  to  Paris,  the  collection  of  the  Louvre  grew  to  be  the  most 
imposing  in  pAirope.  Twent)'-five  Raphaels,  twenty-three  Titians. 
fifty-three  Rubenses,  thirty-three  Van  Dykes,  thirt>-one  Rem- 
brandts,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 
the  horses  from  the  Doges'  Palace  in  Venice, — and  these  spoils 
of  war,  bonnes  nroltcs,  as  he  called  them  himself,  were  brought 
into  Paris  in  triumphal  procession,  on  "  enormous  cars  drawn  by 
richly  caparisoned  horses,  in  four  sections,"  preceded  by  "  chests 
filled  with  books  and  manuscripts,  the  antiquities  of  Joseph  us  on 
papyrus,  with  works  in  the  handwriting  of  Galileo,"  "  collections 
of  mineral  products,"  "  wagons  laden  with  iron  cages  containing 
lions,  tigers,  panthers,  over  which  waved  enormous  palm  branches 
and  all  kinds  of  exotic  shrubs."  The  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
"decked  with  bouquets,  crowns  of  flowers,  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  French,  Italian,  and  Greek  inscriptions."  "  Detach- 
ments of  cavalry  and  infantry,  colors  fl)'ing,  drums  beating,  music 
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playing,  marched  at  intervals  ;  the  members  of  the  ne\\i\-  estab- 
hshed  Institut  fell  into  line,  artists  and  savants  ;  and  the  sin<Tcrs  of 
the  theatres  made  the  air  ring  with  national  hymns.  This  proces- 
sion marched  through  all  Paris,  and  at  the  Champ-de-Mars  defiled 
before  the  five  members  of  the  Directory,  surrounded  by  their  sub- 
ordinate officers."  All  this  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic, according  to  Bayle  Saint-John ;  and  this  magnificent  museum 
was  subsequently,  by  the  first  law  that  granted  continuous  popular 
access  to  the  works  of  art  owned  by  the  nation,  declared  perma- 
nently opened  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  the  people.  But 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  a  new  Renaissance  amid  this  clash  of 
arms,  and  the  collection  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  preserved  in  the 
Ecole  gives  evidence  that  but  the  slightest  inspiration  was  gath- 
ered from  these  immortal  works  by  the  students  of  the  official 
Academic. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  in  1802,  the  Luxembourg  also 
became  a  public  gallery  of  art,  thus  making  the  fourth  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  in  the  three  following  years  the  provincial  museums 
planned  by  the  Convention  in  1793  were  established  and  stocked, 
largely  from  the  overflow  of  the  Paris  galleries.  Napoleon  not 
only  supplied  the  funds  for  opening  the  Academy  at  Rome  again, 
but  he  exempted  the  second  Prix  de  Rome,  as  well  as  the  first, 
from  conscription,  in  1804.  Suvee,  the  director,  succeeded  in  ex- 
changing the  old  palace  de  Nevers,  or  Mancini,  which  hail  been 
the  lodging  occupied  by  the  school  since  1795,  for  the  more  sani- 
tary Villa  de'  Medici.  In  the  beginning,  under  Coypel  p'crc,  its 
second  rector,  it  had  been  located  in  the  Palace  Caprianica.  1  )uring 
the  First  Empire,  the  reign  of  David's  classicism  was  dis|)uted 
only  by  the  Napoleonic  art  illustrated  by  Gros,  "  pictun-s  of  Init- 
tons  and  cocked  hats,"  as  David  termed  it,  and  nc.twilhstanding 
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the  apparent  inevitableness  of  these  pictures  in  such  an  age,  and 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  tendency  of  Napoleon  himself  tov.ard 
romanticism, — it  is  said  that  his  literary  taste  was  so  crude  that 
Ossian  was  his  favorite  reading,  this  classic  influence  was  so  pre- 
dominating that  English  visitors  to  the  Louvre  found  the  students, 


ht   Comiti    du    Bal   des    Quatr'z'Arts 

{Peintres,   Sculfiteurs,    ArchUecles   et    Grareurs)    a 

rhonneur  d'inviler  M 

au  Bal  costumi  quit  donnera  le  Samedi  27  Avril  181)4, 
au  Moulin-Rouge,  de  minuil  i/i  a  6  heures  du 
matin. 


H.-B.  —  Cette  iovitation,  rigourntemnl  persovnclle,  oe 
doDoe  droit  4  Penlr^e  qu'4  une  seule  pcrsonoe.  L'cntrie  du  Bal 
en  sera  refuse  &  lout  autre  que  le  veritable  tittilaire. 

he  Costame  eat  de  riguear;  la  blouse,  Phabit,  le  moioe  et 
le  domino  ooir  sent  ioterdits. 

Les  portes  seront  oovertes  de  minuil  1/1  a  3  heures. 

Toute  tnvitjlion^  pour  fire  vj/jNe,  dott  porter  te  limbre 
du  Comiti. 

Presenter  cette  InvttaUoik  a  I'entrte. 
LB    VESTIAIRE    EST    ABSOLUMCNT    GRATUir 


INVITATION  TO  THE  BAL  DES  quatr'z' ARTS.     From  a  drawing  bv  Albert  Guillaume. 


in  1 8 14,  though  surrounded  with  the  treasures  of  the  richest  gal- 
leries in  Europe,  copying  David's  pictures.  In  fact,  this  particular 
school  of  art  was  proclaimed  as  the  only  and  Heaven-sent  one 
with  all  that  fervor  of  intolerance  which  has  alwaj's  blazed  up  in 
Paris  in  support  of  the  reigning  madness  of  the  day,  quite  regard- 
less of  its  total  antagonism  to  the  craze  of  yesterday  or  the  fad  of 
to-morrow.     "  The  decadence  of  the  art  of  the  last  centur\',"  said 
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Alexandre  Lenoir,  "is  due  to  the  organization  established  by 
Colbert,  but,  fortunately,  a  genius  has  fallen  from  heaven  (David) 
into  the  midst  of  us  to  tear  away  the  vail  that  has  heretofore 
hidden  the  forms  of  the  antique." 

Various  attempts  are  made  by  the  art  historians  to  fix  the 
dates  and  define  the  exact  tendencies  of  the  so-called  romantic 
and  naturalistic  schools  which  exentually  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
this  attempt  to  set  back  the  clock  ; — it  is  thought  that  romantic 
tendencies  appear  in  the  canvases  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  as  earl)' 
as  1815-1817  ;  the  "  reahstic  work"  of  the  three  Vernets,  Joseph, 
Carl,  and  Horace,  is  thought  to  have  led  the  way  "  to  the  realism 
of  the  later  nineteenth  century  accomplished  through  romanti- 
cism." It  is  generally  agreed  to  consider  Gericault,  the  painter  of 
the  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  as  the  true  originator  of  the  romantic 
school,  though  he  died  some  months  before  its  definite  establish- 
ment under  Delacroix.  David  advised  him  to  abandon  art ;  and 
his  terrible  picture  of  the  shipwrecked  wretches  on  their  raft  in 
mid-ocean  was  considered  so  scandalous  that  he  took  it  o\er  to 
England  in  despair,  and  was  duly  rewarded,  professionally  and 
pecuniarily,  by  the  more  intelligent  Britisher.  The  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  art  that  he  inaugurated  took  its  name  Irom  the 
similar  movement  in  contemporary  literature,  originally  tcrmetl 
romantic  as  opposed  to  classic,  written  in  llie  Romance  tongue 
and  not  in  Latin ;  and  the  fickle  age  burst  its  antic[ue  bonds,  so  to 
speak,  and  gave  vent  to  all  its  emotions — including  man\'  tliat  had 
better  been  suppressed — with  the  effusiveness  and  unreason  ol 
youth.  Delacroix  "restored  expression  to  the  human  lace;' 
"to  penetrate  and  express  meaning,  his  genius  set  aside  law  and 
he  early  became  drunk  with  the  wine  of  intoxicating  color;" 
"an  uncomprehended  Romanticism  infects  the  ateliers  in  I'nuice," 
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wrote  Heine  in  183 1,  .  .  .  "every  one  endeavors  to  paint 
differently  from  the  others." 

Lc  Radcaii  dc  la  Mcdiise  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  18 19; 
Delacroix's  Barque  dc  Dante,  now  in  the  Louvre,  his  earliest 
picture  and  probably  his  best,  in  that  of  1822,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and,  two  years  later,  his  Scene  des 
Massacres  dc  Scio,  which  definitely  inaugurated  the  great  Romantic 
movement  in  French  art.  "  It  is  the  Massacre  of  Art,"  said  Baron 
Gros,  and  abandoned  the  bold  "  innovator  "  whom  he  had  hitherto 
befriended.  "  He  is  the  Robespierre  of  painting,"  said  Ingres, 
after  seeing  the  immense  Death  of  Sardanapalns, — and,  indeed,  the 
epithet  seems  mild  in  front  of  this  canvas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  aged  Goethe  declared  that  all  the  impressions  of  his  youth  had 
been  renewed  by  the  inspection  of  the  seventeen  drawings  made 
by  Delacroix  for  Faust,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Cabi- 
net des  Estampcs.  In  1830,  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe 
commissioned  him  to  paint  two  battle-scenes;  in  1835,  M.Thiers, 
who  had  befriended  him  in  his  debut,  gave  him  important  govern- 
ment commissions,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut  in 
1856.  At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1855,  his  thirty-five  can- 
vases were  hung  in  comparison  \\ith  the  forty  by  Ingres, — and 
the  partisans  of  the  two  schools  were  as  zealous  in  their  respective 
faiths  as  ever. 

With  the  return  to  power  of  the  Bourbons  came  the  com- 
pulsory restoration  to  their  foreign  owners  of  most  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Louvre,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
Denon,  Napoleon's  Superintendent  of  Museums,  who  had  dis- 
creetly suppressed  in  his  official  catalogues,  since  1806,  all  allusion 
to  the  origin  of  these  works  of  art,  and  who,  after  Waterloo,  closed 
the  gates  of  the  Louvre  and  only  opened  them  after  repeated 
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threats  of  being  sent  to  a  Prussian  fortress.  "  People  knelt  to  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  an  eye-witness,  "  talked  to  them  and  wept  as  the>'  were  de- 
throned." All  in  vain,  and  Louis  XVIII  was  obliged  to  garnish 
the  despoiled  walls  of  his  royal  museum  with  previously  discarded 
works  from  the  provincial  museums,  from  the  Luxembourg,  and 
from  the  royal  palaces.  The  principal  reminder  now  in  the  Louvre 
of  the  glories  of  the  Napoleonic  museum  is  Paul  \'eronese's 
Marriage  of  Caiia,  left  as  being  too  dilapidated  for  another  re- 
moval and  for  which  the  Austrian  government,  "  the  careless  .step- 
mother of  Venice,"  accepted  in  exchange  a  Lebrun, — as  though 
the  Veronese  were  not  worth  an  acre  of  Lebruns,  as  Ruskin  says, 
or  "  at  least  twenty  iron-clads." 

Salons  were  held  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
century,  and  after  that,  under  Napoleon's  administration,  biennially, 
the  first  under  the  Restoration  in  1814.  ICven  during  the  stress 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  Napoleon  found  lime  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  painters  in  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  the  Institut  from  ten  to 
twelve.  Under  Louis  XVIII,  the  Salon  years  were  18 14,  1817, 
1 8 19,  1822,  and  1824;  under  Charles  X,  1827.  The  regulatit>ns 
for  the  administration  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  which  dated 
from  1848,  like  the  Academic,  and  had  been  protected  b>-  Colbert, 
had  been  largely  drawn  up  under  the  luiipire,  were  approvt-d 
by  Louis  XVIII  in  18 19,  and  continued  unchanged  till  1863.  in 
1830,  the  school  was  installed  in  the  buildings  which  it  now 
occupies.  In  the  collection  of  the  canvases  of  the  Prix  de  Rome- 
preserved  in  its  treasures,  the  first  truly  notable  one  dining  tlu- 
Restoration  is  that  of  Ilippolyte  Flandrin,  in  1832.  T/if.'Hiis  R<r- 
ognised  by  his  Father,  a  simple  and  dignified  composition  in  which 
most  of  the  Academic  formulas  disappear  and  in  which  one  of  the 
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painter's  most  notable  qualities,  a  fine  disposition  of  his  back- 
ground and  accessories,  makes  its  appearance.  A  sort  of  compro- 
mise with  Romanticism,  which  has  been  called  the  "illustration" 
style,  characterizes  the  works  of  two  or  three  years  beginning 
with  1836;  and  for  1839  there  is  a  very  remarkable  canvas,  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  preceded  it  or  followed  it  in  its  species  of 
intelligent  apparent  ingenuousness,  the  Finding  of  Joseph's  Cup 
in  Bcnjaniiu's  Sack,  by  Hebert,  the  painter  of  the  Malaria  in 
the  Louvre.  After  this  date,  any  attempt  to  classify  in  schools 
or  in  general  tendencies  these  productions  of  the  Academic  style 
becomes  very  difficult. 

Of  the  "  classic  romanticists "  the  chief  leaders  were  Ary 
Scheffer  and  Hippolyte  Delaroche,  known  as  Paul, — the  former 
not  a  pupil  of  Ingres,  though  he  frequently  wished  he  had  been, 
and  the  Icitter  a  graduate  from  the  atelier  of  Gros,  but  seeking 
counsel  much  more  frequently  from  Gericault.  He  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Horace  Vernet,  and  thus  contributed  to  continue  the  line  of 
artistic  succession  in  that  family, — which  is  still  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  great  lights  of  French  art,  having  had  a  sort  of  revival  of 
posthumous  fame  by  the  large  exhibition  of  the  collected  works 
of  "The  Three  Vernets,"  in  the  public  galleries  of  the  Ecole  in 
the  summer  of  1898,  and  concerning  which  we  find  even  Edouard 
Detaille  writing  in  eulogy,  as  "  characterizing  so  well  the  incon- 
siderate and  impetuous  genius  of  the  French  race."  The  great 
work  of  Delaroche,  the  Hemicycle,  in  the  room  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  which  are  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome,  represents 
in  dignified  monumental  style  the  distribution  of  laurel  wreaths 
by  Fame  in  the  gracious  presence  of  personifications  of  the  four 
great  schools  of  art  of  the  world,  Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  and 
Renaissance,  and  attended  by  all  the  great  painters  and  sculptors 
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from  the  time  of  Pericles  to  that  of  Louis  Quatorze.  When  he 
closed  his  atelier  in  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of 
his  pupils  from  the  effects  of  Beaux-Arts'  hazing,  Delaroche  num- 
bered among  his  eleves  Millet,  Hamon,  Jalabert,  Gerome,  Bou- 
langer,  and  Aubert.  This  success  in  securing,  or  producing, 
distinguished  pupils  has  been  repeated  later  by  two  much  inferior 
men,  Leon  Cogniet  and  Cabanel,  the  former  Prix  de  Rome  in  the 
year  of  Waterloo,  and  the  latter  thirt)'  }'ears  later. 

Gerome  failed  to  win  the  Roman  prize,  but  he  was  incited  by 
this  failure  to  paint  the  life-sized  nude,  and  the  resulting  canvas, 
which  he  himself  recognized  as  "  thin  and  flat,"  was  sent  to  the 
Salon  of  1847,  and,  though  it  had  there  to  compete  with  the  famous 
Decadence  Roi/iaine  of  Couture  and  a  Sliipivreck  by  Delacroix, 
was  awarded  a  medal,  purchased  by  the  State,  and  hung  in  the 
Luxembourg, — to  the  great  surprise  of  the  young  artist.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  this  painting,  still  in  the  Luxembourg,  is  in  far 
better  condition  than  most  of  the  canvases  round  it,  twenty  years 
younger, — probably  largely  because  it  was  painted  "  thin  and  flat." 
It  may  be  owing  to  natural  disqualifications,  or  to  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  various  tricks  and  meth- 
ods of  the  painter  painters — impasto,  glazing,  scumbling,  bitumen, 
varnish — are  not  in  themselves  conducive  to  the  long  life  of  the 
picture,  that  this  veteran  still  paints  in  the  manner  that  excites 
the  scorn  of  the  colorists  and  their  allies.  His  latest  canvas,  in  the 
Salon  of  1899,  a  most  serene,  pastoral,  antique  vision  of  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  in  the  meadows  with  their  flocks,  has  been  denounced 
as  a  "  mosaic."  Weary  of  being  accused  of  being  only  "  a  sculp- 
tor of  canvas,"  he  turned  to  that  art  in  middle  life,  and  achieved 
in  it  a  success  which  has  added  to  his  fame  and  honors ; — with 
that  intelligence  of  the  scholar  and  the  "  stylist  "  (abhorred  word  !) 
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which  has  always  distinguished  him,  he  has  revived  the  art  of  tint- 
ing statues,  and  has  most  skilfully  employed  the  processes  of  the 
union  of  different  metals,  enamels,  etc.,  and  in  his  bronze  statuettes, 
as  in  the  Tiinoitr-Lcng  (Tamerlane)  of  the  Salon  of  1 898,  wreaked 
on  the  carrying-out  of  his  original,  dramatic,  and  sculptural  theme, 
an  infinity  of  detail  and  of  most  learned  and  careful  workmanship. 

The  v^ery  wide  range  of  his  art  has  made  him  the  despair  of 
the  classifying  historians,  and  one  of  the  many  camps  in  which 
he  has  sojourned — and  carried  off  a  good  share  of  the  honors — is 
that  of  the  "  Orientalists,"  who  were  among  the  many  revolters 
against  the  trammels  of  classic  formalism,  and  who  are  said,  in  a 
general  way,  to  hav^e  begun  with  Decamps.  With  him  are  asso- 
ciated Delacroix  and  Horace  Vernet,  and  all  three  went  to  "  the 
East " — that  is  to  say,  to  Morocco  and  Algiers — in  the  very  early 
thirties.  After  them  came  Marilhat,  Fromentin,  Theodore  Frere, 
Ziem,  Belly,  and  Benjamin  Constant, — all  more  or  less  constant 
in  their  devotions  to  themes  doubly  fascinating  to  them  as  artists 
and  as  painters,  and  in  which  no  one  felt  called  upon  to  stick  too 
closely  to  facts,  even  Gerome's  so-called  "  official  reports  "  being 
much  more  and  something  less.  But  the  most  radical  departure 
from  all  the  traditions  of  David  and  of  Ingres  was  marked  by  the 
rise  of  the  great  landscape  school  of  modern  French  art,  founded 
by  the  English  Constable  and  the  French  Michel,  perhaps,  but 
founded  much  more  in  the  sudden  awakening  of  contemporar}' 
civilized  man  to  the  responsiveness  of  the  face  of  Nature  to  his 
own  moods.  This  strictly  modern  discovery  is  not  ranked  with 
those  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph,  but  it  prob- 
ably deserves  to  be  as  contributing  equally  with  them  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  age. 

No  great  enlightenment  is  hailed  as  such  at  its  first  dawning, 
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and  the  "school  of  1830"  met  with  the  usual  reception  of  new 
schools  of  art.  Louis-Philippe,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
decreed  that  the  Salons  should  be  held  annually,  and  they  were 
opened  every  year  from  183 1  to  1850,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  of  the  cholera,  1832.  But  the  citizen  king  again  invested 
the  Institut  with  the  creation  of  the  jury  for  these  annual  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  romanticists  and  paysagistes  suffered  alike.  So  many 
of  them  were  refused  at  the  Salon  of  1847  ^^^^t  an  insurrection 
was  organized,  and  it  was  demanded  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  jury  should  be  elected  by  the  artists  from  among  themselves. 
This  being  rejected,  a  plan  of  organization  was  formulated,  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  jury  of  admission  should  be  named 
by  the  artists,  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  of  which 
the  second  should  have  the  power  of  revision  of  those  works 
refused  by  the  first,  and  that  each  line  of  art  should  be  judged 
only  by  those  practising  that  particular  line,  that  the  privilege 
of  the  Hors  Coiicours — afterward  so  serious  a  matter — should  be 
established  by  granting  exemption  from  the  decision  of  the  jury 
to  those  who  had  once  been  awarded  an  honor,  so  that  they 
should  be  safe  from  any  change  of  taste  in  the  future.  It  was 
also  demanded  that  the  Salon  exhibitions  should  be  no  longer 
held  in  the  Louvre, — to  the  exclusion  and  disappearance  of  the 
old  paintings  for  some  months  each  year, — but  should  have  a 
locality  of  their  own.  The  new  Provisional  Government  of  the 
following  year,  being  much  pressed  with  more  important  affairs, 
granted  the  artists  their  own  way, — a  committee  of  forty,  chosen 
by  the  exhibitors,  was  empowered  to  administer  affairs,  and  the 
old  experiment  of  throwing  the  doors  open  to  all  exhibitors,  with- 
out distinction,  was  made  again  and  with  the  same  disastrous 
results  as  in  1 79 1,  1796,  and  1799.    A  much  more  efficient  reform, 
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demanded  and  subsequently  carried  out,  was  the  arranging  and 
cataloguing  of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  and  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  practice  of  granting  lodgings  and  attendance  there  to 
artists  in  favor. 

In  casting  about  for  a  new  locality  for  the  Salon,  attention 
was  necessarily  drawn  to  the  adjoining  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
now  left  vacant  by  the  permanent  departure  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  the  artists  accordingly  took  possession.  The  two 
Salons  succeeding  this  were  held  in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  the 
new  Republic  set  aside  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  erection  of  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie  in  the 
Champs-Elysees,  in  which  was  held  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1855,  and  which  sheltered  the  Salons  until  the  approach  of  the  Ex- 
position of  1900  demanded  its  demolition.  The  government  also 
undertook,  by  direct  appropriation,  in  1849,  t>y  the  establishment  of 
a  lottery  and  by  official  commissions,  to  alleviate  the  great  distress 
among  the  artists,  caused  by  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  times. 
For  the  Salon  of  1849,  the  jury  of  admission  was  elected  by  the 
exhibiting  artists  for  the  first  time  since  1748,  when  the  electing 
exhibitors  were  all  Academiciens  ;  and  the  first  exemptions  from 
its  judgments  were  members  of  the  Institut,  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  winners  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  those  to 
whom  had  been  awarded  first  and  second  class  medals.  With 
this  freedom  from  ancient  restrictions,  and  inspired  by  all  the  new 
impulses  of  the  hour,  the  exhibition  of  the  Salon  of  1849  ^^'^^  ^"^ 
of  the  most  notable ;  but  under  Louis  Napoleon  much  of  this 
emancipation  disappeared.  From  1850  to  1863,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1853,  the  Salons  were  made  biennial;  at  only  one  of 
them,  that  of  1850,  were  the  artists  allowed  to  elect  their  jur>%  and 
at  that  of  1855 — which,  with  the  Salon  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
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merged  into  the  great  International  Exposition — the  government 
appointed  the  whole  jury,  so  as  to  secure  a  due  proportion  of 
foreigners.  In  1857,  the  Emperor  restored  to  the  first  four  sec- 
tions of  the  Academic  its  power  over  the  Salon  jury;  and  by  the 
decree  of  1863  the  direction  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  of 
the  school  in  Rome  were  taken  from  the  Academic  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  Medal  of  Honor  for  the 
Salons  was  created  in  1850,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  awards, 
medals,  Honorable  Mentions,  and  Hors  Concours  was  definitely 
arranged.  After  1863,  the  juries  ceased  to  be  purely  official,  and 
the  Salons  became  annual.  Numerous  and  important  additions 
were  made  to  the  art  treasures  of  the  country,  including  the  La 
Caze  collection  of  paintings  to  the  Louvre  in  1869. 

The  mediaeval  sculpture  of  France  is  abundantly  represented 
in  Paris  by  the  collections  in  the  national  museums,  but  the  art 
itself  was  diffused  more  generally  throughout  the  nation,  and  in 
the  cathedral  towns,  and  even  in  the  smaller  ones  in  which  the 
parish  church  called  in  the  aid  of  the  stone  carv^er,  the  national 
esprit  manifested  itself  even  in  this  religious  art.  A  bishop  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Guillaume  Durand,  felt  called  upon  to  comment 
upon  the  liberality  of  interpretation  with  which  the  artists  of  his 
day  rendered  the  scenes  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
and  added  a  line  from  Horace  respecting  the  irreverence  of  poets 
and  painters.  A  gradual  development  of  the  sculptor's  art,  a  ten- 
dency toward  realism  that  became  more  and  more  marked,  can  be 
traced  in  the  following  century,  coinciding  with  the  arri\'al  in  Paris 
of  artists  from  the  north  of  France  and  from  Flanders,  and  witli 
the  introduction  of  a  new  material,  the  marble  of  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse.  It  was  in  Burgundy,  under  the  protection  of  the  dukes, 
that  this  Franco-Flemish  art  of  sculpture  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
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century,  especially  in  the  funeran'  and  monumental  subjects,  the 
J/iscs  ail  touibcau  ;  the  first  of  the  Italian  artists  arrived  later,  and 
b}'  1504  they  had  in  Paris  a  sort  of  general  quarter  and  an  atelier 
in  the  Hotel  du  Petit-Nesle.  These  foreigners,  favored  by  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy,  did  not  at  first  come  into  open  conflict 
with  the  antique  national  spirit,  but  their  influence  threatened,  in 
the  end,  to  replace  it  by  an  alien  cult.  For  their  tombs,  which 
became  more  and  more  ornate  and  monumental,  the  kings  of 
France  employed  the  Italian  masters,  but  in  the  later  work  by 
French  architects  and  sculptors,  Philibert  Delorme,  Pierre  Bon- 
temps,  and  Germaine  Pilon,  the  imitation  of  the  antique,  the 
draping  in  Roman  costumes,  disappeared  in  favor  of  a  more  rea- 
sonable realism  and  historical  accuracy.  Acadanismc  had  not  yet 
dominated  the  art. 

It  began  to  come  in  later  with  the  m\'thological  subjects,  the 
figures  of  goddesses  and  n}-mphs  for  the  royal  parks  and  the  public 
gardens ;  but  was  much  less  manifest  in  the  portrait  statues  of 
royal  personages, — as  in  the  best  work  of  Pilon.  After  him  came 
the  civil  and  religious  wars  and  the  end  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance ;  under  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  it  was  Italianized  Flemish 
artists  and  good  P'rench  ones,  faithful  to  the  better  national  tradi- 
tions, who  worked  at  the  adorning  of  parks  and  chateaux,  elevated 
the  tombs  of  great  personages,  modelled  the  statues  and  struck  the 
medals,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  revival  of  academic 
and  official  sculpture  under  Louis  XIV.  At  Versailles,  and  in  the 
enclosures  of  other  royal  domains,  an  army  of  chisellers  wrought 
for  the  glor\'  of  this  monarch,  but  the  age  was  not  without  worthier 
representatives,  Coysevox  and  Puget,  and  after  them  Coustou, 
Pigalle,  Houdon,  Pajou,  Clodion — "  father  of  mantel-clocks,"  and 
whole    families   of  sculptors,    the    Adamses,    the   Lemoynes,   the 
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Caffieris,  the  Bouchardons.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  came  the  classic  obsession,  the  "  grand  art,"  severe  et 
antique  ;  the  young  Delacroix,  endeavoring  to  model  the  head  of 
a  negro,  was  arrested  in  his  work  and  reprimanded  :  "  That  will 
not  do,  that  does  not  resemble  the  head  of  the  Antinous."  As 
late  as  1804.  when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  Napoleon, 
Canova  and  all  the  doctors  decided  that  nothing  but  the  heroic 
nude  would  be  worthy,  and  our  own  statue  of  the  seated,  un- 
draped  Washington  who  has  shivered  so  many  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  is  a  souvenir  of  this  age.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Grand  Prix  of  the  sculptors  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  two 
earliest  reliefs  are  those  of  Lemot  in  1790  and  of  Marin  in  1801, 
and  between  the  two  there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  art 
of  the  eighteenth  centur\-,  with  its  affectations  and  its  feeling  for 
grace,  and  the  drx'ness  and  pretension  of  the  style  acadeiiiique. 
And  the  contemners  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  declare  that  this 
academic  barrenness  still  pervades  the  official  instruction  of  the 
school. 

Under  the  Restoration,  as  these  bas-reliefs  bear  witness,  a 
little  more  freedom,  a  suggestion  of  the  Romantic  mo\-cment, 
crept  into  the  sculptors'  work,  but  it  was  but  transitor\-  and  the 
old  school  resumed  its  sway.  In  1847,  the  two  prize  works  repre- 
sented the  two  influences,  each,  perhaps,  slight!}-  modified  by  the 
other;  in  1849,  Romanticism  triumphed  outright  with  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  Roguet.  After  this,  as  in  the  painting,  all  classifica- 
tion becomes  difficult,  and  the  approach  of  the  age  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  collective  term,  has  been  called  the  age  of  individualit}-, 
announces  itself, — Chapu  winning  the  Prix  in  1855,  Falguicre  four 
years  later,  Barrias  in  1865,  Cordonnier  in  1877,  etc.  Two  of  the 
most  important   prize  works   are   missing  from  this   collection, — 
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those  of  David  d'Angers  and  of  Rude,  in  i8i2.  The  latter, 
whose  spirited  reliefs  on  the  Arch  of  Triumph  have  made  him 
famous,  renounced  the  benefits  of  the  sojourn  in  Rome  for  very 
honorable  reasons.  It  is  Rude,  Barye,  Carpeaux,  and  Rodin  who 
are  constantly  cited  by  the  French  critics  as  the  most  valiant  and 
efficient  foes  of  the  Academic  classic  formula,  but  it  is  at  least  an 
open  question  whether  that  baleful  influence  has  not  been  much 
more  seriously  shaken  by  the  more  subtle  and  suave  art  of  the 
sculptors  who  have  demonstrated — without  any  recourse  to  vio- 
lence, or  to  extravagance  of  conception  or  execution — that  all 
the  aims  of  this  school  can  be  better  attained  by  more  spiritual 
means, — as  in  the  Jciincsse  for  Regnault's  tomb  by  Chapu,  or  the 
Gloria  Victis  of  Mercie,  or  the  admirable  figures  going  down  into 
the  grave  in  Bartholome's  Moniiniejit  aux  Morts  which  has  just 
been  set  up  in  Pere-Lachaise. 

For  the  sculptors  and  for  the  musicians,  as  for  the  painters, 
the  arguments  against  the  maintenance  of  the  school  in  Rome  do 
not  lack  in  a  certain  plausibility, — especially  since  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Bourses  dc  voyage  of  the  Salon  which  enable  the 
winner  to  travel  to  other  and  more  modern  cities.  "  Why  confine 
a  young  sculptor  in  Rome  for  five  years  when  at  Delphi,  ^gina, 
Olympia,  modern  research  has  revealed  marvels  of  classic  art 
compared  with  which  those  at  Rome  are  but  indifferent  copies ;  or 
a  musician  in  the  Italian  city  when  modern  musical  culture  has  its 
seat  rather  in  Vienna  and  ]\Iunich  and  Brussels  ?  " 

French  sculpture  has  been  considered  to  be  a  truly  national 
art,  a  frank  manifestation  of  the  characteristics  and  aspirations  of 
the  race,  and  not  having  its  origin,  like  French  painting,  in  any 
foreign  inspiration.  In  both  sculpture  and  architecture,  as  we 
have  seen  in  painting,  there  are  to  be  found  those  who  lament  the 
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Renaissance,  as  having  perverted  this  national  art  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  foreign  and  ahen  ideals.  But,  though  the  artist  may  inter- 
pret this  national  inspiration  in  a  manner  that  will  reveal  all  his 
own  individuality  and  originality,  his  audience  of  compatriots  will 
consider  it  with  much  more  conventional  eyes, — this  convention- 
ality, according  to  ]\Ir.  \V.  C.  Brownell,  for  example,  being  largely 
due  to  that  dislike  of  the  incongruous  which  is  "  almost  a  French 
passion," — and  the  result  may  be  such  outbreaks  as  the  midnight 
disfiguring  with  ink  of  Carpeaux's  group  of  La  Dansc  on  the  facade 
of  the  Opera-house,  or  the  tempest  of  protest  against  Rodin's  Balzac. 
The  criticism  of  too  much  care  for  "  style  "  which  has  been  levelled 
at  this  contemporary  sculpture,  individuality  and  originalit)'  suffer- 
ing in  consequence,  may  be  said  to  be  losing  its  force  in  view  of 
the  very  latest  developments  of  Rodin,  Falguicre,  and  Boucher, 
occasionally,  and  such  realists  as  Constance  IMeunier, — though 
Rodin's  marvellous  busts,  of  Madame  Jllorla  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  the  later  one  of  La  Pciisee,  are  certainly  works  of  st)-le,  despite 
the  characteristic  weirdness  of  their  setting. 

Carpeaux  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  vivacity  and  action,  the 
frcmisscmoit  as  he  called  it  himself,  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
seek,  as  in  his  dancing  group  and  in  his  much  more  beautiful 
Flora  on  the  faqade  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  in  the  Louvre,  for  a 
sculpturesque  and  rhythmic  movement,  as  in  the  figures  typifying 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  which  rise  monumentally  from 
among  Fremiet's  plunging  sea-horses  in  the  fountain  in  the  Carre- 
four  de  rObservatoire.  Falguiere's  modern  Nyiiiphc  Chasscrcssc, 
poised  on  one  toe  in  full  flight,  with  her  limbs  stretched  to  their 
utmost  extent,  may  be  contrasted  with  his  earlier  Sai)tt  J l)hciit  dc 
Paul,  carr}dng  benevolently  the  two  little  naked  babies  in  his  arms, 
or  his  quaint  and  naive  group  of  the  peasant  mother  holding  her 
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baby  down  to  be  kissed  by  the  little  sister.  And  Barye's  pretty 
group,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  best  of  the  Romantic,  of  Roger 
carrying  off  Angelica  on  the  back  of  his  hippogriff,  is  half  a  world 
away  from  his  vigorous  studies  of  flayed  carnivora  in  full  fury  of 
life,  or  of  grotesquely  realistic  trotting  elephants  with  flapping 
ears.  So  wide  is  the  field  of  contemporary  French  sculpture,  and 
so  difficult  is  any  generalization  of  classification  ! 

The  wars  with  Germany  and  with  the  Commune  effectually 
prevented  any  consideration  of  a  Salon  for  1871,  but  that  of  1872 
opened  at  the  usual  period,  though  with  restricted  space  and 
numbers,  and  the  Louvre,  with  its  treasures,  was  saved  from  the 
general  conflagrations  by  one  of  those  miracles  of  good  fortune 
which  history  sometimes  furnishes.  The  Third  Republic  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  general  principle  that  a  gov^ernment  administration 
of  the  fine  arts  should  be  limited  to  a  judicious  encouragement, 
and  in  1883  the  artists  secured  their  full  "liberty"  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  francjais,  as  "  an  establishment  of 
public  utility,"  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  annual  Salons  at 
their  discretion.  A  triennial  Salon  was  opened  by  the  government 
in  the  same  year,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pictures 
selected  from  the  best  of  the  annual  displays,  but  tliis  was  not 
repeated, — M.  Turquet,  Under  Secretary,  representing,  \&ry  justly, 
that  the  importance  of  the  latter  would  be  greatly  diminished  by 
this  repetition.  The  connection  between  the  diffusion  of  artistic 
culture  among  the  people  and  general  education  is  recognized  by 
the  institution  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Iiistnictioii  Pnbliqiic  ct  Bcaii.v- 
Arts,  the  general  duties  of  which  include  the  commissions  given 
by  the  government  to  artists,  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  at  the 
Salons  and  other  exhibitions,  the  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
squares,  etc.,  the  acceptance  of  bequests,  the  superintendence  of 
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the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  etc.  To  the  latter  any  student  may  be 
admitted,  native  or  foreign,  provided  he  is  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  under  thirty,  and  passes  the  prehminary  examination  in  the 
concours.  For  those  unable  to  pass,  a  preparatory  school  is  pro- 
vided in  an  atelier  of  the  school  under  one  of  the  professors. 
The  female  students — after  some  ver\'  unworthy  manifestations  of 
opposition  to  their  admittance  by  the  male  students  a  few  years 
ago — are  now  permitted  to  work  in  an  atelier  of  their  own.  Any 
student  who  does  not  obtain  some  recompense  in  the  annual  con- 
cours in  the  course  of  two  years,  is  dropped  from  the  lists.  The 
instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  includes  painting,  sculpture,  design, 
architecture,  copper-plate  engraving,  engraving  of  medals  and 
precious  stones,  anatomy,  aesthetics,  and  history  of  art.  The 
Musee  de  la  Renaissance,  or  of  copies,  in  the  building,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Paris. 

To  compete  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
French  citizen,  between  fifteen  and  thirt\',  and  unmarried.  The 
annual  concours  for  this  prize  are  held  in  March  and  April ;  the 
winners  receive  six  hundred  francs  on  leaving  Paris,  and  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  ten  francs  annually  during  their  four  years  in 
the  Villa  Medicis,  plus  twelve  hundred  francs  for  their  table.  The 
architects  now  spend  their  last  year  in  Greece,  and  receive  eight 
hundred  francs  on  their  departure  for  that  classic  soil. 

M.  Gorguet's  spirited  drawing,  reproduced  in  the  atlas,  gives 
a  very  good  impression  of  the  general  types,  of  art  students  and 
models,  that  pass  in  and  out  of  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  the 
Ecole  on  the  Rue  Bonaparte.  These  types,  in  the  case  of  the  stu- 
dents, have  modified  themselves  somewhat  in  the  course  of  recent 
years,  as  have  the  habits  and  costumes,  but  there  still  remain  cer- 
tain characteristics, — the  flat-brimmed  high  hat,  the  velveteen  or 
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nankeen  coat  in  any  stage  of  wear,  and  the  superabundant  and 
effusive  necktie,  cascading  all  over  the  chest,  dear  to  so  many- 
young  Frenchmen. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  chapter, 
or  in  the  few  illustrations  in  its  pages,  to  cover  this  wide  field  of 
Parisian,  that  is  to  say,  French,  art.  Of  the  few  reproductions 
of  representative  works,  some,  like  that  of  Baron  Gerard's  graceful, 
too  graceful,  portrait  of  the  pretty  Madame  Recamier,  illustrate  what 
may  be  termed  the  general  current  of  the  painter's  art,  the  best  of 
his  usual  methods  ;  and  others,  as  Manet's  Une  Parisicnnc,  on  page 
295,  a  variation,  a  departure  from  his  usual  themes  and  technical 
methods,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  a  greater  breadth  in  his  art 
than  is  generally  known.  In  this  latter  instance,  the  contrast 
between  this  pleasant,  conventional  treatment  of  a  pleasant,  con- 
ventional theme  contrasts  strongly  with  the  souvenir  of  Goya, 
known  as  the  Olyiupia,  finally  hung  in  the  Luxembourg  after  fierce 
opposition,  or  such  canvases  as  \\\i^  Jisiis  insiiltc  par  ks  soldats  or 
the  dead  Christ  and  the  angels.  A  generally  representative  work, 
again,  is  Baudry's  Wave  and  Pearl,  an  incident,  a  detail  as  it  were, 
of  his  great  decorations  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera-house, — one  of 
his  family  of  self-conscious  and  slim-limbed  nymphs  who  has 
strayed  down  from  that  Olympus  and  stretched  herself  by  the  side 
of  this  summer  sea,  for  the  delectation  of  the  spectator.  This  beau- 
tiful canvas  first  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  1863,  and  was  bought  by 
the  Emperor.  Of  the  living  artists,  Gervex's  Paqiiita  and  Benjamin 
Constant's  Zordida  are  also  very  good  examples  of  what  these  paint- 
ers stand  for,  though  possibly  both  of  them  would  be  considered 
by  their  authors  as  minor  works.  The  themes  of  the  former  are 
generally  realistic  and  contemporary,  frequently  anecdotal  and  inci- 
dental,— his  graceful  rendering  of  Balzac's  heroine  is  a  larger  work, 
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more  sympathetic  and  imaginative,  than  the  bigger  canvases  of 
Doctor  Pean's  chnic  or  some  imaginary  detail  of  Parisian  social  life. 
A  younger  man  is  Georges  Rochegrosse, — not,  alas  !  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  his  youth, — and  his  amusing  and  very  well  pre- 
sented study  of  the  historic  reali-stic,  or  realistic  historical,  painter, 
studying  his  Jioplitc  in  the  open  fields  and  from  nature,  as  closely 
as  modern  studio  properties  will  admit,  will  be  better  appreciated 
than  his  big  and  pretentious  canvases.  As  for  M.  Fremiet's  eques- 
trian statue,  Jeanne  d'Air,  in  the  old  Place  des  Pyramides,  he 
demonstrated  by  his  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  Salon  of  1889 
that  even  he  could  not  better  it. 


i 


THE  model's  rest.     Fiom  the  drawing  by  L.  Marold. 
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